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IHSTaUCIIOHS 


APgROACHIKG THE SELL'.BUS 

Tho syllabus of any subject spells out in detail on 
vhat tho candidates are expected to study. The syllabus for 
tho hlstcnry papy:'_ln ti^ Main Examination Is of tvio parts, 
ono for Paper I and tho other I^))er II. Bie syllabus for the 
first paper is further divided Into tvo parts, ono dealins 
vith Ancient India and the other vith lidleval India ending 
vith tho iBth century. In Paper II, tho first part relates 
to Modern India; and tho second part consists of throe 

the 

segncnts: tho first dealing wltli uho forces or movements of/ 
modern vorld; tho second dealing vith ‘Segments of traditional 
European History; and tho third dealing vith '^omo select 
topics relating to non-European pert of V/orld History. Talcing 
the viholo syllabus as ono entity. ^he major thrust is tounrd s 
the' study of the dovelopraonts end movements vlileh throw 
light on m oder n tim e s . 

Although there is a uniiying principlo governing the 
vholo syllabus, unfortunately tho various parts that are 
incorporated in the syllabus foi- both Papers I and II arc not 
"broadly of B. A. (Hons) level" as claimed in tho prospectus of 
the UPSC. Very often, select "topics from tho K.A. syllabi of 
soi!» select universities have been lifted up. Added to this 
slant, there is an attempt to give leftist orientation to 
tho syllabus, more so for Paper .11. 

Hovevor, «o can make some sense out of the syllabus 
that is before us, but the vay in vhioh paperit;.aro...being set 
is rather unfortunate. Fortunately, tho syllAbus-for tho 1981 
Examination has corrected the voalcnasses of the syllabus as 
laid dovin in the previous years' prospectuses. -Even-then, 
some amount of ambiguity is left in Seotion..B of -Paper II; 
within this section look at item II and IV in 'sub-section (Bj. 
Tho wording of those two items has not been changed in 1981. 

In the previous years, examiners, while sotting questions 

/- 
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required Cor the purpose cC nialcln? the bert use oC the 
ratcrmi that is boln^ sent fren this end. Rogardiivj 
sub-section A cC Section D in pancr II# the se.T(e diffi- 
culty is tl’.cro. Ter scr.t esoteric topics you have to 
coiuiult four to five bcoJ;o, You ha\*o no other go but to 
rely on the encyclcpnedin. 


To have sor.e geiv:ral idea of all the topics pres- 
cribed in Section A of, paper II, you should go through 
tJio iCERT boob b%‘ P lran-Chandra and the bcoV. Froeden 
Struenle vrjtten by Pnn:n Tu*, 


/Old vith t^egard to the first paper, you can go 
tiirouph ^hc JJCERT bc-o V bv R.S. Sharrn a (Ancient India) 
orsi for Kedleval India the ’portion fren Advanced History 
of India by Roy Chev'dhury, Dutta and Hajurrdar, indeed, 
t);c rnttcrial that you find in these boohs docs not enable 
you to get the feel oC Uic varioxis itcr.o included in 
paper 1, it just cannot be helped; and you hav^ no 
other go but to depend on t!ic natcriol that is being 
sent to you. 


Faced with these difficulties, what can o sensible 
student do? The first and forerrost expectation is that 
vcu .tri^st in what in being said her e. The day you have 
a faith in the natcrial tJxat is being sent to you, and 
if you follow the instructions that arc gi%*on belov; on 
how to answer questions in the cxcminatlon, you would 
be very safo. incidcntly, please rcsr.crdxir that the 
performance of candidates offering History in 1979, 1980 
and 19B1 has revealed certain features: 

✓ 

(a) students have scored bettor in paper i than 
in paper ii; and 

(b) the average marks secured by candidates in 
the first 200 of the So^ction Lists for all 
the four years is about 30%, 
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only after you have understood It fully, and 
please do not ta>:c any chances In Just writing 
vhatcwr you want to without knowing what tlio 
cxanln'-r expects of you, -• 

(b) The ar.sv'crs r.unt bc'^.clf-oxplanatory, i.c,, 
they should bo intelligible cv*cn to o good 
student who was in the first v’^'ar degree class 
of a standard university. It docs not pay you 
to write in a scholarly n-.anrxir. i:cvor assirr.o 
that the exariner knows the subject. In other 
verdd, do net build your answers on sane assump- 
tions. KveryUiing tl^at you write rust bo very 
clear and intelligible oven to an overage reader, 

(c) Yc-J rust develop your answers in'^very systo- 
r.atlc r.annor. After hax’lng dene so, if you con 
give depth to the answer (i.c. taking it to 
higher levels) , you sliculd do it. See for 
yourself tiiot it; is not a taboo in the Civil 
Services Examination to write very good answers. 
The only thing is that you must begin at the 
beginning and then build it up to the level that 
you can. 

(ci) '^o quotations, no roforonco to schools of 

thought, and no reference to authorities: the 
answers rust be your own. You ray bo surprised 
to kno-v that every ^•car tlio examiners arc fond 
of raking one rcrark on the pcrfocrancc of tlic 
candidates: lack of freshness and originality 
of thinking. It ray be difficult to bo original 
ond you can forget about this thing. But you 
can alvjaysSjritc in a fresh manner provided you 
are variting in a very simple and direct manner. 

By the way, please remember that no style is 
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(b) you should show a very clear understanding of 
“ tlie question and also basics or fundamen - 

_ tals of the theme s you arc dealing v;ith? and 

(c) — vou~5hould •brinq~lTi 'thQ 'required- errritleal 

approach . If you fulfil all thfjse qualities, 
nobody -can stop you from securing 55 per cent 
marks. And if- by charge 'you* happen' to' have 
more ninbcr of points and/or your presentation 
happens to be superior, you secure more marks. 

Before closing these instructions, we would like to 
clarify two points mentioned in the above paragraph. 

How to lay bare the basics involved in a theme ? This 
requirement can be fulfilled if you have. .a picture or 
story-like view of all the topics in each of the papers. 
This is a must: v;ithout acquiring this kind of knowledge, 
your performance in the examination would bo a matter of 
gamble. For knov/ing the subject-matter in such a manner, 
you must think of what you have read. 

Do like this. After reading each topic j'^hink of 
the content and the spirit of the topic; and after 
completing 10-15 topics that Cin be grouped as one entity, 
you have to again tliink of the essence of all the topics 
put together and the content of the topics in a very 
brief manner. Such a practice alone would enable you to 
have a picture or a story-like vlov/ of the syllabus for 
each of the papers. Thus, you would bo having four 
pictures of paper^j (one of Section (A) and three of 
Section(B)) and/ pictures in the context of Paper I, 
And if you arc little more sharp in mind, you can view 
the whole of Section B in paper li as one picture, and, 
therefore, the whole of paper II would be in only two 
pictures . 


P 
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HOW TO READ THE MATERIAL? 

As‘ already mentioned In the previous pages , the 
material before you covers every item or theme mentioned 
in the syllabus for both the papers. Before choosing to 
read any one segment of the material, it is expected of 
you that you have already read seme booTc of your ovni 
choice. Such a reading would enable you to appreciate 
better the value of the material. And while reading 
the material, you must make yovur own points, and that 
too in your own English, so that you can very easily 
ranernber on the day of the Examination what you had 
read in the material. 

One warning hcret ,do not anticipate any questions . 

You have no choice but to know something about every 
iton or theme that is mentioned in the syllabus. We 
have already mentioned earlier that the examiners are 
tending to reneat question s and also pick up* ^ little r>ut ~ 
of-the*wav_thomos or tnpics for -the compul5 Qr_y_ Question s . 

In the end, vas would like to suggest that you should 
avoid some habits that you could have developed by now. 

Do not run after books, and more so mew books and new 
material, at this stage. You have \’ery little time at 
your disposal, how much you absorb and do not estimate 

the nxinber of books that have been read or consulted. 

, Avoid tis far as possible going to the libraries. Maybe 
you have to go to a libr^y for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Beyond that, v;e suggest that you keep away 
from libraries , Again we repeat; you have no time . And 
please -do not’ be carried' away by the vague suggestions 
or profound observations that people are very charitable 
in passing on to others without even asking for them. 

Trust in what is being said here and do make the best use 
of the material. And you must uJlSO keep' cool -and be 
Confident, These two qualities' v/ould go a long way in 
Contributing to the success of any examinee in any 
examination, 
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Regarding _the critical approach -bo. ymir- , you 

must realise that t^ associated with the theme 

on which you are attempting a question^ is always lin:&ed 
w ith both what prece ded them and what foil nwed 'them . 

Such an approach should "give you two criti«al angles. 
Secondly, any theme in history is inter '-I'iniced with 
■ — S^ . pries — of — the s ame time period. This should give 

you the third critical angle. Thirdly, in every theme 
you find some points to be more important than other 
points , This way of focusing the attention of th e 
examiners on the more Important points should give you 
one more critical angle. In this way you can easily 
introduce four- critical angles- while answering questions 
on history. ‘ 


NATURE OF QUESTIONS 


The way in which the examiners have been setting 
questions is/^ot satisfactory. The, syllabus is very 
vast, but the examiners!, at times, have been repeating 
questions from one year to the next. Secondly, compul- 
sory questions on not very important themes were set in 
the examination^* One finds fault v;ith this practice 
because the syllabus by itself is far too exhaustive. 


lirdly, two new trends have emerged from 1981 onwards, 
lile asking candidates to attempt some questions wnich 
ave been made compulsory, the examiner clearly specified 
he word-limit for answering each of tho questions . Such 
n instruction must be carefully watched by the student, 
ou can fall short of the word-limit prescribed, but 
ou should'never exceed. The other thing was Ihmitohg 
he Choice of guestions^by reducing the total n^er o 
uestions as conparedzSe-two preceding years of 1979 

.nd.l980. 
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I OVERVIEW OF VORLD HISTORY 

World history began with navigation charts based on 
the knowledge of the Pole star and the other inventions 
of man, like mariners’ compass, astrolab and telescope 
and almost came, to an end with the dropping of atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 19 45. Beginning from 
the 15th century onwards, Europe went through a series 
of transformations which reached a culmination by the 
mid -19th century; and from 1870 onv;ards a few nations of 
Europe, and a little later the U.S., spread their tenta- 
cles all over the world causing convulsions as well as 
cataclysmic changes in the rest of the world.' The drift 
of all these trends is the bringing together of all the 
peoples of the world closer and closer making institu- 
tions, values and ideas increasingly one and the same 
all over the world. 

Such being the nature of modern world history,, an 
identification of the forces and the factors that caused 
this transformation in the story of man would enable any 
reader to understand, the spirit of world history. The 
first and the fore most force and factor was capitalism . 

The changes that came in the trading and commercial acti- 
vities of Europe from the 15th century onwards were 
backed by nascent capitalism to begin with. The explora- 
tions, the conquests and adventures of sea-faring people 
had cast the first dragnet over the world. 

As more and more wealth came to some European nations, 
new institutional frameworks came into existence like 
banking, insurance, speculation, joint stock, and nation 
and multi-national markets . These changes sparked off 
changes in the agricultural patterns of sme of the 
countries of Europe making both agriculture and indus- 
trial activities interact. This interaction led to 

.../ 


accumulation' of" rnorc'walth, chongos in the' process of 
production kn‘6wn~a^''£Hdustriarizaxioni ’aj^lication of 
scientific principles in .the production of goods knov/n 
as technological changes, and the factory system leading 
to Indus trialication by tho mJd-19th century. Prom this 
period onwards the capitalist econcmies' were confronted 
v/it3i the problems of finding markets for their products 
as well as finding raw materials for their factories. 
Impelled by these forces/ some of the nations v;ont ahead 
v/ith colonisation of various parts of the world,. 

For the time bcing/kcoplng aside the consequences 
that flowed out of the colonial ventures of seme European 
nations, we should here take note of the problems that " 
were posed by mature canitalism . After all, life is a ■ 
salesman. Everything man .has, is at a price. The 
problems and challenges that v;orc faced by the capitalist, 
c oun tries vcrc both domosulc as v^ell as forei gn . int^r- 
nallv all the capitalist countri e s faced the problem of 
growing labour discontent, prol iferati on of slums and 
innumerable problem s. When these problems came to be ' 
tackled, it led to almost a total transformation of th eir 
social structure . As an answer to this problem, Britain 
evolved , liberalism, and in a modified mariner the same 
liberalism was accepted by the other capitalist countries 
too. But the scciallst thinkers questioned the whole 
capitalist set-up and wanted a complete re-structuring of 
the econcmic order so that a better society can bo ushered. 
The socialist ansv.er has not been conceded, except in an 
indirect fashion in Britain. But the same thinking proved 
cataclysmic in Czarist Russia in 1917. After the insti- 
tutionalization of socialism in Russia -and its later' 
acceptance in countries like China, Cuba and East Eurboean 
countries after the Second World War, an entirely new 
group of nations came into existence' cherishing new 
'values and nurturing new institutions and systems. 



problems faced by the capjtaljst system ir. 
a£:£airs bec ame more menacing . The scramble 
for colonies which was motivated by the desire to possess 
new markets and more and more of raw material led to a 
nnmber of clashes which ultimately precipitated in the 
First World War.- Indeed it is argued that national 
Bmbitions or prestige'/more at the root of the clashes 
resulting in the First World War, One need not subscribe 
to this view. There is the other side of this coin. 

What is known as national power / prestige or ambition, 
is itself sustained by the ongoing economic transformation. 
Without capitalism and without industrialization backed by 
applied science or technology, there would have been no 
such phenomenon as aggressive national power or prestige. 
Had there been no support of capitalism -cum-industrializa- 
tion the western powers would have never fought with each 
other -- either the First World War, and for that matter 
even the Second World War, 

Now " to' fake up the impact of' West 'over the rest o f 

th e wor Id , ' wh i ch was primarily raised on the pillars of 
capitaiism and Industrialism, the one immediate cons e-- 
guence was the humiliation' and disparagement of^- all non— 
-European civilizations like the Inca and -the -Mayan to 
begin with and later Indian, Chinese and -Egyptian. Such 
being the nature of western colonialism or imperialism 
it naturally made the subject peoples of the v;orld develop 
patriotic or national sentiments. As the irony of life 
would have it, the same process led to the induction of 
new values like liberty and nationalism and also the new 
economic institutional set-up of capitalism. In other 
words, the subject peoples of the world were willy-nilly 
drawn into the world socio-economic nexus initiated ana ^ 
propelled. by capitalism, industrialization, finance capi- 
talism and imperialism. 
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Although c apitalisin and its progeny played the mbst 
crucial role in determining- the destiny of modern world 
histori^, a few more forces constantly- interacted with 
these developments in modern times, in the very early 
stages capitalism required froedem.. This particular idea 
rccsived an impetus by the resurrection of Greek heritage 
called Renaissance. The cardinal principle of Greek 
heritage is the rational Individual who carries 
destiny in his own hands. The ambition of such an indi- 
vidual has no limits and it could only be cut down by 
Fate. This ethos of Greek heritage contributed to two 
movements in Europe known as Renaissance and Reformation . 
The former popularized secularist view; whereas, the 
latter broke the shackles of religion while liberating 
man. It was this liberated man who was instrumental for 
all the early efforts of the 16th and 17th century which 
proved beneficial to capitalism. And with the growing 
monentan of capitalism and capitalist coxintrics, intellec- 
tuals demanded liberty, rights and ultimately democratic 
institutions as exemplified by liberalism in Europe, 

These new ideas or social values came to be conceded 
in some parts of Europe over a period of time. In seme 
areas of Europe these hopes were frustrated leading to 
social and political convulsions. The self same values 
came to be imbibed by the subject peoples of the colonial 
powers leading to national movements and national trans- 
formations ali over the world. 

Along with these two forces and factors, one more 
force interacted with them f rem the 16th century onwards • 
Countries like Britain, Spain, Portugal, Holland and a 
little later France, derived the maximum benefits from 
the new trading and commercial activities known as 
. mercantilism . Both these activities brought different 
parts of the countries together Vas well as giving a 
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direction to be followed in the future . Such a develop- 
ment encouraged the sentiment of belonging together, the 
other expression for it being nationalism, it is this 
national • Spirit that spread to the rest of the world 
after the end of the Napoleonic era. Consequently, the ' 
political and social ambitions of the central as v/ell as 
the eastern parts of Europe were at once national and 
liberal. After the central powers like Germany and Italy 
became national states, they started entertaining colonial 
and imperialistic ambitions, in the rest of eastern 
Europe the aspirations were only national and liberal. 

The interaction of these forces, that is, colonial ^ 
nationalist and liberal, precipitated the First VJorld VJ ar, 
Since these aspirations were not properly satisfied even 
after the global war, Europeans went through one more 
period of heightened tension ending in the Second V7orld 
VJar . 


Before we proceed on to tjie problems and the challenges 
that face us for tomorrows to come, a brief reference to 
science and technology is a must, v;hich was hinted at even 
in the first paragraph. From the beginning of the 16th 
century, encoiiraged by the spirit of inquisitiveness and 
individualism and as nurtured by the two movements of 
Renaissance and Reformation, thinking men of the VJest 


developed more and more of secular and rationalistic 
approaches towards life around. To begin with, suc?i 
probings led to the development of instruments like 
mariners’ compass, navigation charts, telescope and so on# 
apart from calling the attention of man to a new pers- 
pective of eartli and planets and the Sun around. Frcrr. 
the 17tli century onv/ards /the nascent spirit or >>cienv,., 
came to be institutionalised as witnessed by the founolrsg 
of the Royal Society in England. Boyle ana hev.'to^ 


tlie greatest contribution to science 
P 
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It gathered more momentum leading to more researches in 
pure science and more application of scientific knowledge 
to practical purposes as evidenced by the application of 
steam, smelting process and so on. These developments 
di rectly influenced the processes of production, which, in 
turn, led to Institutionalization of capitalism as evidenced 
by the factory system, industrialization and finance capit al , 

Idiat began in the 18th century and early 19th century 
is being continued till today. In other words, from the 19th 
century onwards science and technology served the new 
structures and systems that came into existence "in the wake 
of modern developments in Europe, as for example, the 
question of national prestige and national power in the 
ultimate analysis being based on what scientific and 
technological innovations have provided for the nations. 

Such had been the developments till today. However, ' 
even today, it is difficult to-say, leaving aside’ the' enormou 
benefits that accrued to Europe first and then to the- rest of 
the world, that the problems created and the challenges posed 
by the factors and powers of the modern world have been 
satisfactorily answered. Colonialism appears in the form 
of neo-oolonlallsm. Capitalist and non-capitalist stances 
appear in the form of ideological tensions. 

Hhat has gone wrong? It is the failure of man. It 
is somehow innate to man 's nature to think in terms of 
one ' s own life span and then attempt answers to the 
problems and the challenges that one faces. Indeed a few 
of them are resolved, provided they satisfy the leading 
nations and the establishments in each- of the nations while 
leaving the unsolved ones to the coming generations. Can 
man afford to look at life from, such a limited focus of 
time? What any man today is because of the ages that 
preceded him; and what mankind would be tomorrow, would 
be determined by what man today is. liitil and unless 
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statesmen, military leaders and thinking individuals 
abandon the short-term vie-vj ■ of life and accept the timeless 
vie-w of life, the problem's and challenges that man faces 
cannot be resolved satisfactorily* ' Unless man concedes the 
fact that he is a nonentity and that he is a minute speck 
in the seamless ■web of life and time continuum^ the 
problems and challenges of mankind, ii'icluding those of the 
modern viorld, cannot be resolved satisfactorily. After 
all, '^the . death of any man diminishes me. 

' In brief, if history has to change and' if it has to 
become more and more meaningful, the perspective ■ of man in 
vie-wing human life and its destiny should be completely 
metamorphosed. 



ROLE OF tiCId.'CE AhU TtlCtSiOLOGY IH ' 
WORLO HISIOIg 


Tho role of science and technology in the history 
oi the vorld tas experienced on two planes. The thinking 
or science was felt first by the intellectuals and the 
Intelligentsia of Europe and then tho rest of the world. 

But tho consequence of technology on the ideas of man was 
experienced by a few individuals. 

At the second level, the importance of technology 
was for more than that of science. The concrete nanlfesta^ 
tion of tho consoquonoo of technology was the rapid changes 
that the Induatrlal organization of the world witnessed 
from the beginning of tho 19th century opwards. One might 
even soy that Industrialization was the concrete manifes- 
tation of tho. application of science or technology,.- 

What is known as science and technology in the 
context of world history was felt from the mid- 18th 
century onwards. Prior to this period, machines were 
known to man like plough, compass, thermometer, air-pump, 
printing press, spinning wheel, etc. The field of pure 
scloneo, too, was developed. With Galileo, optical glasses 
and telescopes came into existence. It was in 1687 that 
Howton 'published his Principle. About the same time, Boyle 
formUlatod his famous laws on gases and distinguished 
between organic elements and organic compounds. These 
developments, to some extent, did influence human specula- 
tion as well as their life for better. Paying tribute to 
Howton, a poet said that in the beginning God said Newton 
be and thus all was light. The compass, the telescope 
and the developments in mathematics wore helpful to 
navigators and thus helped the developments in commerce 
and trade. At the back of this commercial activity were 
■the merchant ships and tho naval ships. All these 
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developments contributed to the linking of Europe with 
the rest of the world, either in the form of trade 
relations or establishment of colonies. Spain established 
the first colonial empire. Soon, the Dutch, the Portuguese; 
the English and the French joined the race. This led to 
the establishment of European conquest of Central. America, 
the west coast of Africa, India and the East Indies. These 
developments could have ended at this point ^but they got 
linlced with one more development in the ISth, century 
leading to far reaching change s» 

The consequences of science and.-technology effecte d 
world history from the time Britain raced ahead in 
industrial revolution. Erom mid-18tl: century onwards, to 
begin with, her textile industry underwent a transforma- 
tion. Hargreaves invented a machine to speed up spinning. 
Arlcwright made these machines run with the- help of water. 
Crompton combined both these inventions thereby making 
English cloth finer and cheaper than that of others. 

One snag, however, *was faced by the industrialists. 
Enough . cotton was not available to feed these new machines. 
Thus, - in 1783 the invention of cotton gin. by V&itney 
completed the changes — his machine separated -seeds from '' 
cotton 300. times faster than by hand. 

^ 1800 England was on the crest of the wave of 
■industii.a,iization. England in the 18 th century had out- 
witted Holland and .Erance in America as well as India, 
''although Erance partly succeeded during the second half 
of the 19th century.' Here, it is of interest to note 
that the economic poll fey which Britain developed helped 

her successfully to pursue her trade and colonization. 

.One of the principal reasons for the. American War of 
..Independence was the mercantilist expi^tation of the 13 
American colonies by. England. 



Ej' Uio ond of the iBth century a few coro 
dovolopcunta occurred In acloncc and tochnolocy which hotf 

a direct Iwarlnc on Induatrlnllzatlon. Lavosier, -who wan 

hanj-od hy tho rTunch paaaants during tho Pi-onch Revolution, 
was Uio father of organic Industry. By then, the knowlodgo 
of science rogardlnE electricity grow frac: experlDont to 
oxr-erlnent. In this context tho woUknown oxporlnont of 
Ecnlaaln PVarJdln was an Important landnark. Besides, It 
was In lEld that Stevenson cade use of tho atooB ongino to 
haul coal fron nines to port. Transport of goods bocaco 
quicker fron now onwards. Tho rapid navonent of goods was 
facUltatod by a few earlier dovolopnonts like tho notallod 
roads of KcAdan nr.d tho canals of Bridgewater In Ehglcnd 
during; tho second half of tho lath century. 

But in oarly 10 Ui century cliglend and tho rest of 
Europe could not nrko any headway In tho Industrial field 
because of tho Tbonch revolutionary and liopoloonlc wars. 

By tho tlco tho war clouds had disoproarod, nonvntouo 
dovolopcents occurred in tho field of science and 
technology. It was, thoroforo, only *nftor 1850 that tho 
_knowlcdro of sclonco cano to bo rapi dly applie d to both 
occnonlc os well os tho o vor yday llfo of tho p ooplo ; an d 
b-j tho end of tho 19th century tho Inpact of sclonco a nd 
technology grow Into phonosonol proporti ons . 

In tho 20th century, tho rolo of sclonco ond tochnev* 
logy has boon'^ar too nonontous. Tho latter has boon so 
transfornlng tho procossos of production that Industrial 
revolution Is In tho fora of on oxponontlal curve. Tho 
products of this tochnological revolution have olBOst 
touchod ovory facet of nan's llfo, porsonol, political, 
cconoalc, social arid cultural. In other wo rds. In tho 
second half of tho 20th century wo pro confronted wi th 

/- 



,the gigantic task of making technology serve, the needs 
of man. The present indications are that man himself ; is 
hecomir^ the means for technology instead of the ^situation- 
being './vice versa* Aided; to this, the temper or the :• " ^ 

attitude that is promoted by science is not significant, ' 
instead, outdated .sensibilities, ideas .and perspectives 
continue bo influence -man *s thiaking and actions. . . 



HI STORY < PAPER II 


SECTiai ■ B - SUB“SECriCM A 
INTRODUCING MERCW3T1LISM 


The overseas expansion of Europc'i the rise of capitalisn, 
the emergence of national States and Mercantilism/or cemmer- 
cial revolutions/ all had a simultaneous growth from the I6th 
century onwards* Each influenced every other factor in moul- 
ding modem -western Europe /Characterised by mature capitally 
or finance capitalism/ agricultural/ industrial and technologi- 
cal revolutions/ national States professing democratic values 
along with their counterpoise in the form of either socialism 
or Fascism/ and various other things* In other words'/ what 
was hnown as Mercantilism or. commercial revolution cannot be 
viewed in isolation * 

The spirit of cxirioslty that helped Renaissance# effecting 
developments in literature/ science/ government and religion/ 
also led to the discovery of nc\-# lands* The primary motive 
behind these ventures v/as the profits that trade v;ould bring 
in their v/ake - cne of the aims of Mercantilism* The desire 
to explore the rest of the world for trade contacts was pairtly 
because of the tales circulated by travellers like Marco Polo 
(his travels in the 13th century) and partly the crusades which 
cSflt^t^opfe®^ East. Just at that time the fall of 

^made Europeans think of a different route for 
securing the goods from the East* Impelled by this necessity 
the voyagers set ^out the oceans exploring new lands and 
civiliaations* wherever the explorers wait /the flag of 
their nations and their missionaries also followed# In a 
way'/ Mercantilian was motivated three urges: gold/ glory 
and god# 

The explorers were followed by conquerors to the 
Americas# The conquered people in Central America were 
forced to perform hard labour j and if they resisted /they 





Americas were 

Spain snd Portugal/ to... be ^oon ' fo^l'pwe.d by./jth©/ E^ the 

French and the Dutch* One of the evil consequences of 
these , e:j{ploratigns and colonization was the trade Tin him an 
beings, or the slave-trade!. 

"■Vi. . thivs' in crease in trade and commerce that followed 

explorations and conquests' which brought prosperity to Europe. 
Even by 1600 the amount of gold in Europe had doubled and silver 
increased by l-O times'.' ''Every country aimed to increase its 
gold stock;. The theory’ of Mercantilism justified this urge’'. 

TO acquire wealth a country should ej^ort maximum of goods and 
restrict impofts to the' bare minimum:. In the, beginning the 
traders purchased goods in Asia’, sold them in European markets , 
and brought back gold to their respective countries!. Later, 
when.; gplonies were established in Asia and America the colonies 
were ;.prohibited from trading with- countries other than their 
mother .countries,. Mercantilism'- also imposed restrictions on 
the manufactur.e of goods in colonies in order to inhibit them 
from competing wi'tdi the; goods manufactured in the mother 
comtri.es;#. , . '■ 

.. •.'i ' These explorations, colonies and trade and conmerce • 

■ ushered far-reaching Changes;, international trade., shifted 
from . the I talian . cities to the countries that face, the Atlantic. 
Accumulation of - wealth by individuals facilitated the formation , 
of big companies for extensive overs eas_^ trade, that is^ capi- 
talist production" of goods:. The trading companies enjoyed . 
political-influence , and- in many cases the rulers also held 
shares^. . r ^ 

Ad trade grew and as the economic activity increased’, 
a social change came in the form of the emergence of the middle 
class-. Thbmen of this^^ class purchased lands -which formerly 
belonged to the church.. Backed by .wealth , the. middle class 
played a leading role in getting rid of feudalism first, 

. . !.-. . . .A 
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snd later abssoluto monarchies'* Thus/ almost unJeiov/ingly / 
the countries of Europe trekked. on the path for a new social 
and economic syctan* . - 

The nev/ system of society v;hich started emerging from 
the 15th century onwards is knovm as capitalism# Under this 
systun goods ware produced for sale in the market v;ith the 
sole object of making profit# As the capitalists happened, 
to be frugal /the economic tempo increased# In a v^ay-/ the 
other side of the coin of Mercantilism was capitalism# Both 
combined togcthir led to finance capitalism and imperialism. 

Underjainning these developments was the industrial 
revolution v;ith which began the machine age from the mid- 
18th century env/ards# The earlier dcmestic system became 
obs'oletc ah'd the factory system came into existence after 
1750# In place of simple tools and the use of ^ifnal* and ’ 
manual power# steam po\jcr and machines came to be increasingly 
used# All the facilities for production v;crc owned end 
managed by the capitalists# It was the factory system that 
’■i^s at the base of the industrial revolution# This revo- 
lution received further mcmentum from the mid-19th century 
om/ards when sciaice came to bo rapidly - applied .^or changing 
the modes of production# Then onv/ards the industrial 
revolution has been going at such a ’tremendous speed that 
in the 20th century it has cem'c to be kno\.m as the technolo- 
gical r e v olution # 

In brief/ v/hat was kno\jn as Mercantilism^or-thc 

commercial revolution was only one dimension of the cemplo x 
of changes that emerged 'clearly in early 16th century# 
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nature and TKOUGFIT of MERCMTlLI.qM - 

Mercantilism, so christened in the 18th century^ is 
really a^ facet of an omnibus movement which came to lime- 
light in the 16th century. The other facets of Mercantilism 
were overseas ej^pansion of Europe, rise of capitalism and 
factory system. Renaissance and Reformation, and anergence 
of national states- 


Mercantilism varied in every country, according to 
local conditions and traditions? yet it can be said in a 
general way that it was the economic counterpart of the 
political processes by which the national states v;ere 
emerging. 

From one point of view mercantilism was the effort to 
. secure economic unity. The administrators of the new states 
were anxious to v/ipe out the old variations .in coinage, in 
^eights and measures, and in taxation. They wished to remove 
*the customs barriers and city tolls that had grown up v;ithin 
the nations, 


From the second point of viev/, mercantilism was economic 
etatisme or the search for control . The national governments 
sought to take over the economic functions formerly carried 
on by the cburch', the tovm, the province, the feudal lordj, 
and the giiild. 


From the third point of view, mercantilism v/as ^the 
search for power. Each national state wanted to make itself 
Urong and prosperous. Each State wished to build up its 
dnd^isti^''ai^d''''a5ricuitore;'^d^'^^^^ 

State stroveTo" gain“w^ ^ States 

and to win colonies overseas*. 

Above ally it was closely linked to the rise of_ 
capitalism a nd- to the e^ansion of Etrope. It was the ^ 
increase of capitalistic business that turned the attentxon 
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o£ people to economic matters as the key to v/calth and power* , 
In a general way/ howaver# mercantilism helped the capitalist; 
by putting the po%Jcr of the State behind him/ ev*^ though 
it hampered and restricted him at the same time* 

NO country adopted and eppliod all the mercantilist 
notions at the same time, in fact# each nation had its ovm i 
brand of mercantilism dist inct and different from the rest* 

In Portugal mercantilism centered at first on spice trade* 

In Spain it was based in largo part on the possession of the 
American colonies* In Holland the major questions were 
shipping/ comrnorco/ end the carrying trade. England bxiilt 
first/ a mere anti lisii associated with industry and 
internal administration and then turned (after 1660) to 
a type of mercantilism that was almost purely commercial and 
colonial* Franco slov/ly bvdlt vp a wcll-roiaided mercantilist 
tradition that reached full development coly after 1661/ when 
attention was paid to industry/ commerce and colonies* 

One of the basic tenets of mercantilism was bullioni^ / 
or the belief that the way for a comtry to got rich and 
powerful was to acquire and keep as much gold and silver as 
possible* Under the influence of rising capitalism the 
medieval idea that money is sterile was slowly abandoned* 

As early as the fourteenth century in Italy/ v/riters began 
to repeat the classical saying# “Money is the sinev;s of war" , 
since it became evident that with money a city could buy 
arms/ soldiers# and ships'* 

The bullionists were not simple-minded* They >aiew that 
money itself could not be eaten <or used for clothes# or housing. 
Fev; of them were so naive as to think tliat gold and silver were 
the only forms of wealth* But many of them did hold .that 
money was 'the most usable# the most important# the most 
universal form of wealth'* Though most of the mercantilist 
nations were thus ccnhected with bullionism# few writers or 

v;- 

statesman attempted to -.work out a logical series of policies 


based on the attempt to increase a nation's sipply of gold 
and silvern 


Another tenet of Mercantilists was to secure a favour- 
able balance of trade or of payments'/ mercantilists advocated 
import and ejqport duties’/ the encouragement of indiistiryi/ 
agriculture and mines/ a large merchant marine'/ and acquisi- 
tion of . colonies!* 

Apart from the above tenets/ Mercantilism was associated 
with fourteen more trends!* 

.. (a). Self-sufficiency . Each nation to produce all 
that it used/ and if possible to have a surplus’ to sdll 
abroad. It was .felt to be shameful and harmful to depend 
for anything'/ especially for the 
foreign co'untryi. , 

(b) Industry'* To be self-sufficient/ a nation pro- 
duced every kind of manufactured goods that it needed* If 
it had an industry'/ it nurtured and enco'uraged.it* 

..( • (c) Mines !* If a country had minerals/ it discovered 

and developed then to increase its self-sufficiency and 
provide its industries with raw materials!* 

(dO Agriculture * similarly a country .fostered and 
developed its agriculture so that it would not be ...dependent 
on foreigners' .for food or raw materials'/ but it would provide 
its industries with materials like wool/ flax/ silk'/ and 


necessities of life'/ z® z 


on 


hempi* , , 

(e) CoiTrnerce. Self-sufficiency, helped but little if a 
coTOtry was without commerce'/ since only through an extensive 
foreign trade would nations sell, surplus products abroad 
and bring back gold and silveb. conmerce/: therefore was 
aided and extended in tvery way. Merchants were protected 
abroad'/ 'f.avourable treaties negotiated/ new markets opened 
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In gencrclv v;hile tariffs v/cre high on the. importation 
of manufactured goods and the c:g3ortation of raw materials^/ 
they v>cre low cn the importation of raw materials and the 
exportation of manufactured goods’. 

(f) Sea Power . To got its goods to foreign markets'/ 
nations maintained a large nxmber of merchant ships* 


(g) colonies* Colonies were important in a number of 


ways* They provided . 


, for a nation * 


manufactures* They suopllod valuable raw materials that 
could not be produced at home. Colonial trade could 'fTeep 
busy a great portion of the marine populatiori?. A large 
coldrTial population v/as _?-n. additional source of manpov; er*I 
_Oolpn.ics^.gave bases for tlie. extension of -tr adeV>->-Thev added 
to a country* s prestiq ef.and-.to^its-welqht-in-v;orld-effairs'. 


(h) Population * Necfrly all' t)»e'’'oth'er points d^end*i^ on 
a large and industrious population . Men were needed to labour 
in the fields -and the mines/ to work in the manufactures and 
on the ships/ to provide soldiers and sailors/ and to people 
the colonies# 


some writers and statesmai ( .specially English ones) 
thought that the v/orking population should be ill-paid in 
order to kec^ it hard at vjork and reduce the cost of goods so 
that they might compete in foreign markets. 


The Poor * There was a general feeling that ^ble- 
bodied paupers '’’should be put to useful v/ork/ especially in 
manufactures of some sort'* It was thought that vagabonds/ 
sturdy beggars/ gypsies/ and other poor people who wandered 
about were often idle by inclination:* 

(j) Luxury* In addition to these notions the mer- 
cantilists OTphasized the fact that many luxury goods!/ since 
they were imported from abroad/ took money out of the country, 
seme advocated '^oing without luxuries; while others wished 
to have them produced at home so far as that vias possible* 



(^) Foreigners^ Mercantilism fostered . distrust of 
v/hich had come dovjn from the middle a^es and it 
was.;., accentuated by the grasping Italian bankers of the..^- ■ 

fourteenth and fifteenth centuriesU’ 

Cl) tinity '* It was 'believed that the application of • 
rr\srcantili st policies would bring together :the interests of 
all in , the- country and make a real economic unit of it. 


(m) state Action . To accomplish their many and various 
ends almost , all merc^tiJULst^ action by the 


national state. In one field they might disapprove of state 
actioh> but in others they would urge it earnestly. Was 
anything wrong? The state could cure it. was anything to be 
done? The state should do it or at least assist its accomplish 
ment. Though most business was left in private hands'/ it was^ 
even felt that private initiative could best be stimulated by 
rev/ards and favours from the States 


factqrs/forces promoting mercantilism 

Weed for goods ■" fondness for exotic and rare articles 
popularised by crusaders and story-tellers like Marco Polo. 


Merchant guilds of the medieval ages provided th^organi - 
sational eet-up. Later came the craft guilds which , improved 
the quality o'f goods leading to bigger and more, markets-. At 
this' juncture emerged capitalists as bolstered by the banking 

system . 

3^. From the 15th century onwards cash transactio ns, and 
}^ankina svstem__ rapidly developed. 


. 4 : prom the late ISth century onwards .. geographical .. e 2 glj-o- 

r^tife facilitated by mariner's compass, the., astrolab^^^ Ara 

^ributionVar.d' cartographic chart, developed na-,ugatxo. , 
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'S* Royal patronage - Henry of Portugal was called Henry 
the Navigator and, Henry VIII of England designed ships. 
Honarchs' fomd their alliance viitli merchants aid th e 
middle class advantageous to outwit, the barons and t h e feud al 
order .; 

■6*' More th^ that they provided them wealth and’v/ealth is 
pov;or and power is the primary need of monarchs/or for that 
matter any ruler. 

• 7 . while the. power of the monarchs grev// people became 
nationalist in outlook. This -nationallst fervour gave a 
thrust first to Mercantilist activities and later to 
nationalist and chauvinist v/ars. 

8. The 15 th and 16th centuries witjjessed the rise of 
Protestantism (Reformation) as well os a new sect to spread 
Christianity as pioneered by Jesuits* 

9* An elemental force was unleashed 
century and it was the creek heritage 
the gods in the Greek pantheon sported and frolicked \'dth 
human beings and they feared only Fate. This attitude 
towards life made the Greek people believe that man could 
carry destiny in his Ovu hands. That was how when the creek 
learning was revived/ the outlook of Europe was changed. 
'Influenced by the impassioned spirit of Greek individualism/ 

■ Europeans undertook breath-taking discovery of continents 
and oceans/ conquered unknown nations and faced unknown 
challenges*. 

Also/ this Greek heritage manifested itself in tlie form 
o f Faustian urae« whoever was impelled by it/ willingly sold 
his sotH to the Devil since such an individual always had a 
mighty ambition to be fulfilled. Tamerlane/ a character in 
a play/ suspects that gods were jealous of his health since 
his conquest of the world was not complete, in this context 
he boasted that he would slaughter the gods and set black 


in the fifteenth 



streamers on the firmament* It was this daredevil 
^alism that was the real . prim e-mover behind modP.r^ T;^nr-^P ^ 
3 ji the early periody a nd th erefore'^ the dr-j^rinr ^ 
b ehind Mercantilism^ va s th e individuajism ~of 


^ i^tific . developments of the day too enabled -the 
adventurous men of Europe to venture on overseas trade;. 
Galileo’s telescope, in the. beginning, was used for watching 
the coning of merchant ships into the ports'. 



features of mature MERCAl’x'TILiSM 


Along 'v^ith capitalist farming emerged structural 
changes in society, some of the men who v;ere able to 
free themselves from the feudal structure moved over to the 
craft guilds and the new towns that merged. 


The story V 7 as like this. All the nev; tovus and the 
famous cities like 'VeniceV Florence/ Pisa, /uitv'erp/ Loudon 
and Seville developed new characteristics. The common 
denominator in the nev/ tov.-ns/citios v;as almost total 
freedom from the rest of the country. It was in tnere 
cities that banking system grev; since they financea i..hc 
overseas trade of European nations. This free, atmosp.neio 
of cities resulting in the widening of human horizons nacl 
a remarkable influence on liberating the human mind. 
Tov/ering personalities like Mechiavulli/ h*c)iclasg<.---0 / 
Leonardo da Vinci and Galileo appearod in tiie Italicn 


»/- 
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city-states. London hiammcd with literary activity v/hich 
finally culminated in Shakespeare. 

The trade and.ccmmerco that v/as developed by the 
cities during the century was first taken advantage of by 
Portugal and ^ain. Seeing the developments in the late 
15th century', the pope by a stroke of his pen, divided the 
whole world into tv.o parts and assigned the East to Portugal 
end and tlic KCst to Spain. The Portuguese primarily aimed 
at commerce ^.hilc the Spanish went ahead with colonisation. 
The latter destroyed the great civilisations of the May^s 
and Incas. /OLthough the two coxntrics led European expan- 
sion into the ;rarld, they received a setback by tije tsid 
of the 16th century. Portugal v;as united with Spain in 
1580 and Spain was knocked out by Dritain in 1588, The 
Spanish threat ^peared cminous to the contemporaries till 
the mid- 17th century /but it proved to be an illusion'. 

V.tjy Portugal and sp^iin failed to take tlic lead was 
partly because of religion* catholic religion inhibited 
the release of hvman potentialities; whereas# protestantism 
liberated them, it was this spirit of individualism that 
contributed ■to the British victory over the Spanish Armada. 
Since individual initiative did not emerge in Spain and 
Portugal# cs^jitolism did not develop there. On the o-ther 
hand# since some areas of Germany and Britain came ■under 
■the influence of the puritan or the ’calvinist religions;# 

■the peoples of tJ'iesc regions contributed to the emergence 
of capitalism. The Protestants (puritans and calvinists) 
reinterpreted the Biblical ban on usury by saying that 
interest is totally 'different from usury. Moreover# as 
the banking ‘'industify-devolopod in Holland'# Germany and 
Bri-tain‘,-the-v;Galth-that-.spain-.Qnd-Portugal.-accum'ulated_,^ 

v;as was freely trcinsferred>to-otl'ier.-,countrics-through_ 

the banking industry. Banks can provide finances as well 
-as-stand-guarahtee-^or-^ccromerciaX^transactions* the banks 


could provide such facilities by attracting precious metal 
from Portugal and Spain. In brief, the absence of Protes- 
tantism and the banking system throttled the portiaguese 
and Spanish' e:j^an si on in the world!. 

Indeed there are a few exceptions to it* Spain 
established colonies in the Latin American hemisphere 
which survived till the'Munro Doctrine. The 'Portuguese 
succeeded in establishing themselves in Brazil but it too/ 
left in 1827, • yet both of thean acquired colonies in Africa 
which continued till recent times'* 


Mercantilism thus constituted the superstructure 
v/hile the socio-economic changes that occurred in Europe 
during the 15th and 16th centuries constituted the sub- 
structure. The colonization and exploitation of non- 
European areas was one of the projections of the 
superstructure. 


The developments in the sub- structure led to 
interesting developments within Europe. Trade and commerce 
require linkage of countries. To begin with/ each trading 
country developed into one network', in England the 
cottage supplied the yam-/ the town manufactured the 
clotli/ the port exported it/ and London controlled the 
financial strings. A historian remarked that the pack 
of mules and horses laden with cloth bales moved like 
shuttles across the warp and woof of Britain'. This cloth 
was exported through Antwerp to various parts of Europe, 
/mother historian r^narked that the coat worn by a 
Hungarian nobleman could be traced back to the fleece 
on the back of an English sheep;. The commercial and 
trading activity drawing all the parts of ; a country into 
one network promoted national....sen , t im^; Spain was the 
first; England, the second; Holland, the third; and 
prance, the fourth. Indeed the rise of na Uonal , 



was partly facilitated by rivalries botvicen nations for 

getting the inaxlnium share in tho booming trade and conTnerc e, 


Those dcvelopncnts in Europe led to one more dcvclop- 
mr It or trans£onn ation «_ Tho kinen - Henry VII < Henry vin 
and Eligabcth in England#, H^ry tho,,Na_vigator_of. Portugal / 
Charlcs-v of Spain', Louise x of France - sided v/ith risin g 
CQfnmorcial and merchant claypes loading to tho erner g enge 
of . str o ng rronarchios . such a transformation of the politcal 
structure meant the doath~knoll of feudalist . Aided by tho 
accumulating wealth and seme developments in scioice 
(compass, astrolab, telescope and gin-powder) the new 
monarchs of Europe brought down the feudal castles'* 

By tJic end of the 16th century tho stage v;as set 
for the famous mercantilist wars of the future* In early 
17th century# tlie British immigrants established colonies 
on tho vKvctom seaboard of Wnerica* These settlements 
wore follov/cd by those of the French along the Mississipi 
river and the Great Lahos* This stage sotting was the 
principal cause of the Austrian Succession and seven 
Years wars in 18th-century Europe*. Prior to ■thisV 
because of the Spanish succession vjar# Bri'tish primacy 
was established in Europe after the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713* In appearance the wars of tho 17th and 10th 
centuries v;crc fought for certain ostensible reasons while 
the prime-mover vjas the clash of mercantilist interests'* 

/ipart from this# tho emergence of merchant trading 
community led to a political revolution in Britain making 
the king a nominal head and thus preparing the ground for 
the emergence of democracy in England* such is the 
■ tenuous link between mercantilism end the evolutio n o£ 
democracy , an institution which later spread te nil 
parts of the world, one other consequence of the mer- 


cantilist movement was tlie birth of capitalism , which 




in tumv led to _li_beralisrn ^. The early thinkers of ^ 

liberalism- defended right - to votd/ freedcrn of speeehi - 

religion etci ' an d limited gov'emmoi t in tJve' name of ' ' " 
liberty altliough their principal demands were right, to 
property and free enterprise. .... This liberal philosoph y 

story of Europe a l l through the C 5p )i'bali st 
.2£S'“ Jn other .words'/ liberalism b ecame the ca mouflag e 

or an. apolo gy for capitalist exploitation , while 

liberalism siioported the capitalist system / the latter 

helped colonialism and imperialism j« 

By the end of the century a new dimension v.’as added 
■to tlie mercantilist activity which heralded the later-day 
social conflict of racism. The Spaniards saw^^* ^^ slavery 
existed in the ancient civilizations of Latin, erica!* 

I. 

Later/ they realised that Africans could be traded as 
slaves-. This knowledge made both Spain and Britain to 
sell goods in west Africa and get slaves in return;. These 
slaves vjere transported across the Atlantic mder the most 
inhuman' conditions!. After the slaves v/ere taken out from 
the holds of the ships/ they were generously sprinkled 
v.’ith sulphur povjder that they should be acceptable 
to the future slave-masters* The African slaves were 
sold 'in tlie vjest Indies and in the 17. th century to the 
British colonies of Florida and Virginia. 

one of the. consequences of the inhiman trade was the 
America Civil VJar of .the l@th century and 'in .the 2 0th 
centu3ry the. panther Moveirient and the civil Right Movement 
o f Martin : Luth er King . , . Later ,..,Eur op, ean „ .colon! es once 
again revived slave trade when they enticed .and enslaved 
Chinese- people and sold, them as slaves in south Africa - 
one of the causes of the bitterness of the . Chinese, 
against -western penetration-,. 

Another revealing feature Of this mercantilist 
v,n^: ;the-role.plB ved-by. r^^ ■;»" 



century'/ the Jesuit priests took the lead to spread the 
nessage of Jesus; but the Bible and the sword are not a 
good combination. This fact was partly responsible for 
tile failure of the Portuguese in the East and the inability 
of the Spaniards to continue "their lead in colonization'. 

, in brief/ mercantilism reached a wa tershed in the 
I6th c en tury a nd the conso oxac-nces of morcan'tilis m/ ranging 
fren indi'vidual freedom to the sanctity of private property / 
cen stit ute the crucial chtJik of the prominent factor s 
detemininq today* s world. 


CRITIPJE 0? MEROVITILl&M 

Mercantilism is the name given to the ideas end 
thinking that governed international trade of the West 
from the nid-15th to mid-18th centuries’* The origins 
of the Mercantilist thoxight go back to a century beyond 
the nid-lSth; and Mercantilism as a policy ended by the 
mid~19th century. The men who compounded on Mercantilism 
v?ere civil servants/ statesrn^ end financial and business 
leaders of the period* This ■thinking to begin with*, 
governed the external trade of prance/ England and Italy 
leading to substantial results. It was equally accepted 
in Scotland/ Spain and Russia although the consequences 
of pursxiing such a policy by them had a very marginal 
influence on the then Europe as well as the succeeding 
ages. 

/•mongst the thinkers -who suggested ideas end 
corrections to this particular pattern of tradey the 


first was dejfoniechretin^, while s^porting the principle 
■chat ejqjorts should far outweigh imports/ he championed 
national chauvinism. This slant in the thinking of this 
thinker later appears in the form of colonial rivalries 
and mercantilists wars- in the 17th and 18th centuries^. 
Apart from this idea/ this thinker was instrumental for 
popularizing the idea that moi reduced- to do nothing 
are easily induced hy the devil/ and' idleness corrupts 
the- vigour of men and the chas-tity of woman. This idea 
i^flrienced uhe later—day Protestant or calvinistic- ethic. 

The second thinker'/ Malynes / . showed that outflow of 
precious metals could lead to a fall in prices at home and 
a rise in prices abroad. He argued that exchange control 
should be used to improve the terms of trade for U .K. 

This v;as an important clarification of _.the economic 
thought of the days this idea later on gave rise to. the 
quantity theory of money. 


The third thinker was Mun / who . was a director of 
the East India company. He argued against e^ort .of 
bullion and other restrictions pointing out. that such 
restrictions on trade invited retaliatory measures in 
foreign countries-i In his view one can detect tiie later' 
day free— trade principle. He also argued that e>roort 
surplus should be sought in England* s balance of trade 
as a whole but it was unnecessary to achieve this with 
each trading par'tner. This was a sensible -.idea but 
there were no takers at that time. Even then/ he laid 
down the dic-tums to sell more to strangers easily than 
we consume theirs in value/ is wisdom. 


The last of tlie important contributors was 
Misseldeni. He argued that iiitemational movements of ^ 
;pecies~^d fluctuations in the exchange rate depended 
on 'international trade flows and it was not due to the 
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Equally important developments occurred in Italy 
although it was not located on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The merchants and bankers of Italy thrived on the trade 
that passed through Asia Minor or mode 2 ai west Asia 
leading to the growth of towns and ports'/ and seme of 
them became famous free cities like Florence, and Venice'. 
■The same development was witnessed to' a -lesser extent 
in Holland/ -France/ England and Spain. ' 

Since the social ' structure of people in' the - towns 
was different from the rest of the areas in the respec'tdlve 
CQ'un tries / new social forces came to bei generated:. Accor- 
ding to some historians/ London v/as more important than 
rest of the country in the 17th century as it was the 
London mob that gave the peculiar turns and. twists to 
English history. The role played by- •the free ci -ties of 
Italy. was equally momentous. They took to games like 
tennis and chess and their vjhole style of life was 
different from that of the past as well' as that of their 
compatriots'. Some of the famous commercial houses of 
Italy were patrons of eminent artists like Raphael*/ 
Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci;. Although Italy 
and -the city-states of Italy acted as -the radiating 
centres of capitalism in transforming the whole of 
Europe, cities like Florence were pioneers in E'uropean 
efflorescence in fine arts* London played a crucial 
role in nursing literary activity. Shakespeare lived 
in an age of social t'urbulence. In both London and 
the Italian cities > tlie social transition'..tha t_pccjarred 
because of decaying feudalism and onerging.. cap _i^ismv 
had a tremendous bearing on the literary and ar tis^ c 
acti'viti.es of Europe . . , . 

In this context/ it is equally surprising that 
it was in Britain and Italy that major thrust towards 
scientific advances occiarred. -It v/as in the age of 
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trade end cor:morco Uiat Francis Bacon lived and his method 
o£ cciuicc is hnown as 'The Method of Science*# Italy 
witnessed Galileo. Galileo first used his telescope to 
observe the incoming and outgoing merchant ships. The 
stock of Galileo went xsp* Later the telescope was turned 
towards the skies; and with tliat step the science of 
asti'cnomy was bom. Far more important is the fact that 
Galileo lived in the new cities of Italy and there con- 
ducted all his scientific c:q>erimcnts. According to 
Bertrand Russell# caliloo was the father of modem science 
since ho was the first thinker to quantify scientific 
phenenma. 

\^hile V.ercantllif.m was greatly instrvr.entai for the 
social and intellectual climate of Europe # it was equally 
powerful in determinino the foroinn policies of Exicopoan 
com tries , it v/as Spain end Portugal th.' t ventured out 
cn the high sene to begin with, /heir colonial ambitions 
were soon frustrated by Britain, spoin primarily concen- 
trated on tJie iimcriccn continent. c»rtco# Piaarro and 
their followers were instrumental for tJio wiping out some 
of the ancient civilications while filling the coffers of 
Gpein end Portugal. Yet Spain could not take the lead in 
tJie gcogrcphicol c.'qalorations ond colonizations of Exirope 
ber .Use tJie monarchical system was too arbitrary and did 
not permit the individual energies of the Spanish to 
venture out. /dso# this failure of Spain v^as because of 
the dominance of Catholic^ faith # unlike England end 
Holland. The seme handicap was a millstone around the 
neck of Franco since Protestants (rebellious religious 
groups) vjcro very few - it could not avail of the oppor- 
tunity thot lay before the trans-Atlantic countries 
after the sea-voyages. 

/ill through tlic period when the Mercantilist policy 
v/as follov;cd# the state grev/ in power since traders and 
merchants fomd it advantageous to support a centralized 
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authority leading to 'the emergence of a new social class 
called the middle class, in England the middle class 
found itself constrained by absolute monarchy. The con- 
flict between the King and the middle class led to a 
civil -v/ar leading to limited government which ultimately 
matured into danocracy. ■ ~ 

While Mercantilism caused a sea-change in domestic 
affairs/ State to state relations -amongst the leading 
countries as influenced by the Mercantilist policies led 
to colonial -wars. As already remarked earlier-V Britain 
outv/itted country after country for primacy and onerged 
as the leading Euiropean power by the end of the 18th coitury^ 

Besides/ Britain also witnessed internal changes in 
tune with the Mercantilist activities leading to represen- 
tative government/ liberty# equality and the other 
paraphernalia;. Aid all the time the Mercantilist policies 
brought more and more wealth to Britain. Since other 
countries were neither wealthy nor free aiough to give a 
free rein to individual initiative’/ Britain was the first 
country in the race for industrialization. Frcm then 
onwards# the factory-owner became more important than 
the merchant and the trader^. Thus'# t>y the mid of the 
19th centuiry capitalists and factory-owners started 
influencing the states, but not merchants and traders;. 

In other words# the Mercantilist thinking and practices 
contributed to the emergence of capitalism in Europe!, 
continental powers like Holland and France smuggled machinery 
to imitate the success of Britain'. There is a strange 
irony in history. Mercantilism r^laced feudalism’# 
while generating capitalism: and later-# capitalism v?as 
replaced by finance capital after 1870;. 

/part from the aforesaid momentous changes in 
European history’, all logically linked «ith Mercantilism, 
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the Mercantilist policies also Initiated a chain of 
events which led to Icter-day imperialism . Britain 
was the first capitalist country, soon aiough France/ 
Holland/ Belgiun and Germany Joined the race, sy the 
time these countries had their own capitalist systems/ 
Britain/ impelled by finance ct^jital/ established 
colonies. The lat'e-comers foxaid it difficult to carve 
out colonies for tliemselves in the world. For some time 
this scramble for colonies was satisfied when the 
leading: powers took out the of the world and marked 
,on it their respective ^hcres of inflxicnce like the 
partitioning of Africa. The settlanent did not satisfy 
the ego of the Germans'. This led to the confrontation 
betvjeen the established colonial powers and the struggling 
colonial powers.' such-was the First world war. 

By then/ nations seeking more markets spread their 
tentacles into Asia also/whilo India was already under 
the colonial rule of Britain. The Far East consisting 
of China and Jepan/ attracted the attention of ce^italist 
E^opean Powers, in the beginning/ .Britain end- later 
France and Germany established their own spheres of 
influence in chinti. The U.s.> a late starter, stepped 
into the arena by proclaiming a seemingly innocuous 
doctrine of ‘Open Door Policy*. The real intoition of 
the colonizers was access to more and more markets for 
their, esgjanding capitalist oconOTiies. These attenpts 
convxilsed China leading to various revolts like the 
Taipingi the Boscer, the Nationalist/ and finally the 
corrmunist revolution. J^an was shrev/d enough in paying 
back the west by its own coinV pretaiding to be toeing 
western culture, she too sought markets at the e^qjense 
of china and thereby aggravated the internal convulsions 
of china that were already caused by the western impact. 
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All told/ the chain of events that Mercantilism led 
to in the world is almost •unimaginable. Al-though its 
primary nat'ure v;as e55)loitative we cannot brush aside 
the good it brought to the vX)rld- In the 16th and 17th 
centxuries it brought the world together. Both in the 
17th and 18th centuries European countries quarrelled 
over colonies/ and a worsening of it in the 19-fch ccn-tur\" 
led to the First VTorld War. Nevertheless^/ during the 
same period/ as "the ten'po of Mercantilism was accelerated 
the world came to be influenced by the ideas and insti- 
tutions of the west. The British unxvittingly shifted 
her self-governing ins'titutions first to the U .S', soon 
• it spread to Canada and the other dominions and colonies 
of the British enpire. The rest of the. European pov;ers 
were instr'umental for. causing traimatic shocks to the 
peoples in the world. In this pix)cess -they were able 
to disseminate -the ideas of rationality> liberty'/ cind 
secularism all over •the world. In brief'/ Mercah'tilism 
was -tile first phase, .(the later two ^ being capitalism 
and finance capital) in. the onergence of the v/orld as 
one en-tity paying homage -to some common ideas and values'* 


INTRODUCING CAPITALISM 


* ■ Capitalism 'is more an ethos than an Institutio n. 

The hard core of the ethos of capitalism is money , v/hich 
is the beginning and^tho end of the whole capital system. 

— Money is gained through profits and profits arc Indicated 
by prices, A capitalist in seeking money or weaTtlTTireats 
it as an end by Itself without bothering about the means. 
He even justifies it as a great morality or virtue. 

Indeed, different terms are used in attributing value to 
money lil:c freedeen, free market, free v/orld and so on. 

This ethos is sufficiently rooted or grounded, that 
is, it has an institutional counterpart. One dimension of 
this institution relates to money, banking currency, 
credit, bills of exchange, insurance, etc, , The second 
dimension of it relates to contract, ccxnpany, partnership, 
shares, joint-stock, monopoly# cartels, trusts and so on. 

The ethos and the institutional framework of capi- 
talism were premotod bv certain factors like availability 
of capital, free and wide markets, technological know-how . 
right to private property, and presence of Individual 
entrepreneurs . Initiated and propelled by these factors, 
capitalism, as normally. understood, passed through three 
stages t ccmmer c lal ^enterprises organised along capitalist 
lines called commercial capitalism or Mercantilism during 
1500-1776; industrialization based on capitalism from 
1776 to 1850; and after 1850 finance capitalism meaning 
joint-stock cempanies, investments abroad, etc. Seme 
.writers regard that the rise of capitalism went along 
three lines > growth of capitalist spirit, the accumula- 
tion of capital, and the development of capitalistic 
techniques or institutions. 

A'great number of developments from the 15th century 
onwards in Western Europe Contributed for the emergence of 
this ethos and its concrete*^manif estatlon,' The first 
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among them^ was Mercantilism . This policy favoured by 

nations highlighted the importa?ice of individualism, trade, 

acquisition of colonies and bullion. All these features 

figure in capitalism also, but in^a changed form. Jndivi -- 

appears in the form of the possessive individual/ 

or the egoism of the individual, m later period it grew 

into rational individual who makes a distinction between 

self -regarding and other-regarding activities while laying 

claim to inalienable rights and treating the State as a 

human contrivance catering to the reqi irements of indivi- 
■ o - 

duals. *^The second one, trade, to begin with, appeared in 

the form of free trade as opposed to the protectionist 

policy changed into a hybrid, partly free trade and partly 

protectionist. Far more important was the change in the 

content of the commodities that were exchanged.' In the 

Mercantilist era the precious metal and spices enriched 

a few European nations contributing to the establishment 


of strong monarchies supported by the emerging bourgeoisie; 
and in the capitalist era it helped the exchange of goods; 
and during the days of finance capital, apart from making 
the living of the upper strata of society affluent, liquid 
capital exported to the far -off colonies to acquire colo- 
nies , ^'Regarding the third, that 1 ^ ; aegis it ion of colonie s , 
in. the Mercantilist .era,: son e civilizations were wiped out 
and the invading soldiers and'traders pillaged' a few areas 
of the world to bring back heme gold and silver. But. in the 
early stages of the capitalist era colonies were treated as 
dumping grounds .for the cspitalist countries : while imports 
from the colonies were subjected to increasing, ssstrictions; 
and in the second phase of capitalism. the metropolis or 
capitalist. countty pretended to do a service to the colo- 
nial area Known as the imperialist ideologies of the second 
half of the 19th century. land finally the last consequence 
of Mercantilism, that is, bullion, underwent great 
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transformation. In the beginning /currencies replaced 
—precious. metal in trading transactions. As trade grew 
both in volume and complexity/ a number of -institutions 
came to prop up the money trar^actions like banking, 
insurance, joint-stock companies, and so on. 

Th is coTtplex development around the four conse- 
quences of Mercantilism constituted the explicit appear - 
ance' of'capital'i srn^ " ~Tho“*implicit nature of capitalism 
was acquisitiveness or profit-making . Around ’this^'motive 
M ^brce a great amount of theoretical explanations were 
evolved like the virtues of market econemy/ the greatness 
of -entreprenexirial skill and ‘later managerial skill, the 
signiCicance of accumulation of wealth (Protestant- ethic 
of V?eber) , and so on. 

-"'*~~. 'Vurthenh.bre«-as CaiTltalism grew and matured it 
inf luenced'various developments of European nat'i'ons r cm 
the 16th century onwards it was realized that _a aric_ultural 
surplus, too, can be turned into money leading to invest- 
ment of capital in agricultural occupations so that more 
and more money could be gained, in the I ndustri al field, 
too, starting fron the l6th century onwards, enterprising 
bourgeoisie found it profitable to invest money in bring- 
ing about changes in the means of production. The beginn- 
ings that were made frem 16th century' reached a watershed 
by the end of the leth century. Even before the close of 
the century efforts were made to harness science for 
bringing about more changes in manufacturing activity. 

This resulted in \ishering the age of technology a few 
‘decades before the close of the 19th century; and from 
the beginning of the 2pth century the technological revo- 
lution has been proceeding in an exponential manner, 
a 

Tn the meantime,/great number of changes came in the 
social life^ of the people because of the emergence of 
factories, growth of urban areas, increase in population. 
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radical transformation to occupations and life styles 
and so on. As these developments v/ent apace the structure 
.P,C*_!yiG_S_tate also under\^fent transformation, in the early 
stages strong monarchies were the norm, and from the l8th 
century onwards constitutional monarchies or democracies 
same into existence. By the close of the 19th century all 
these developments, including the mother of it, that is, 
capitalism, came under sev ere attack from socialis t - 
^yiii^ers, the most important of them being: Marx. - 

Confronted with this challenge the ^supporters of 
free market economy, capitalism or liberalism, ‘*^shif ted 
their sights. Such was the beginning of JLiberal soc ial 
legislati on in Britain and the social insurance scheme 
of Bismarck in the 19th century. These developments still 
appear toiay in the form of \-relfare or social secur ity 
measure s in almost all the free world countries , 

In brief, capitalism has been both an important 
force and factor ii|^jCon^ibutina to the world as_. it is 
today. Seme lik^ Freidman and the Chicago boys 

take pride with their short-lived experiment in Chile and 
they have won two leaders of importance, namely, Reagan 
and Mrs, Thatcher, to their hew ideology 'which is nothing 
but capitalism in a new guise. On the - other hand, extreme 

left still adheres, to Marxist epitaph that although 
capitalism achieved more monumental thing? . than the. Roman 
acqueducts and - the Gothic cathedrals . of ^the past , . it -is 
destined to' be relegated into the musevm of antiquities 
along with the bronze axe and the spinning wheel. 
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ORIGINS OF CAPITALISM 

Europe emerged as the dominant country of the world 
on the crest of the wave of capitalism. Its roots go back 
to medieval times while it matxired in the 18th century. 

By the mid-19th century it ''transformed itself into finance 
capitalism. And from mid-19th century onwards it has come 
to be 'known by various names like capitalist and imperial- 
ist era, joint-stock capitalism, anonymous capitalism, 
corporate capitalism and even imperialism and nco- 
•colonialism. 

According to Hobson, capitalism is defined as the 
organization of business on a large scale by an employer 
or a cempany of employers possessing an accumulated stock 
of wealth wherewith to acglro raw materials and tools, 
and hire labour, so as to produce an increased quantity 
of wealth which shall constitute profit. The implications 
of this definitio n are the following: large-scale business 
employing *the factory system and individual capitalist or 
joint stock capitalism, a sure supply of raw materials, 
availability of machinery, employees as sellers of labour, . 
and an enormous increase in the profits of the entre- 
preneurs or capitalists , 

All these featxires of capitalism e merged in the 18th 
centur y. But its origins oo ba ck to the later middle 
ages , By the beginning of the 16th century the manorial 
and the guild systems were on the decline, proprietors of 
land instead of exacting services on demand frem serfs and 
tenants, started receiving money from free tenants while 
hiring agricultural labourers. This spirit of gaining 
financial profits was approved by even Christian theolo- 
gians, It was argued that interest v/as not the same as 
usury which is condemned in the Bible as a sin. 
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The second important factor which contributed f 6r 
the growth of capitalism and the capitalist spirit was 
:^ g ... Q^^^genG e . gf towns . The men who inhabited the towns 
were not the traditional guild leaders' but ambitious 
persons (landlords, traders / nobles and off icials of State 
and Ghiurch) who utilized their independence to amass 
private fortunes,- As the cities, grew, the value of the 
city land increased and the ‘ owners of land in the cities 
added unearned increments to their ' capital . 

It was i^i the Italian cities that the banking system 
was first fashioned. The most famous banking family was 
the Medici. The coat of arms of the Medici (red balls 
and a field of gold) became the general insignia of 
money-lenders, the badge of new capitalism, 

’^The, third factor in the development of capitalism 
was .a non-European f actor . . -^Europe - had no_. adequate output 
of gold or silver. Europe possessed no surplus: population, 
Europe aisb did. -.not possess natural resources . ■ All these 
shortfalls .Were., met. by the new Europe an. ..contacts with Asia, 
Africa ,a.nd America, - All the ingredients that capitalists 
needed, were acquired in a variety, of ^..wayss, by military 
plunder (Mexico, Peru and the East Indies)-, by forced , 
unequal trade with civilized peoples in India, China and 
Japan, and with primitive tribesmen in the new world, by 
the impositioh of tax, tribute arid trade restrictions of 
both natives ari'd' colonies overseas. The gains thus accruing 
were suppienientea by the labour system, especially the' one 
prevailing in America. The Portuguese and the Spanish 
explorers discovdred the institution of slavery and they 
soon opted for the institution of slavery, for the opera- 
tion of mines and large plantations in the new world. The 
Spaniards and the Portuguese virtually enslaved the native 
Indians of the Viest Indies, Mexico, Peru and Brasil. Soon 
this habit spread. Blessed by a bishop, the King of Spain 
began- the notorious slave trade of Negroes from Africa. 

.../ 
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The fourth factor waji Mercantilism wKich 'accelerated 
the growth of capitalisms more precious' metal 'frdri' dut'side 
to help evolution of currency# banking -and-financial 
market; profitable canmerce and trade; impetus to indivi- 
dual initiative and innovative temper; markets and 
colonies for exports and foreign Investments; stimultjs 
to the emergence of middle class; and giving a fillip to 
the capitalist virtue of amassing v/ealth. 

Apart fron these major factors contributing to 
capitalism «a few more things facilitated the accumulation 
-of capital- and the spread of the capitalist spirit: 
support of national monarchies In Europe# the. Crusades# 
the geographical discoveries and voyages# and the scien- 
tific develojOTcnts like marlncr*s compass# astrolab, the 
telescope and now methods of ship-building. The new 
capitalists were the proteges of kings and dukes and 
prelates. Members of nobility found it profitable, 
although a bit .undignified# to make investments in manu- 
facturing and trade. Very often poor noblemen# who needed 
money as well as wives, sought the hand of wealthy 
merchant's daughters. 

Regarding the spread of capitalism., it is s urprising 
to note that Spain and Portugal # although ^ pioneers in 
overseas c::ploration, colonization, trade and slavery# 

' could not become the leading capitalist countries . The 
'heme- situation- was-such that capitalism. could not. grow in 
the two countries. The masses in both, .the, nations. devoted 
themselves totally to agriculture. Both the countries 
produced hardly enough to feed and clothe themselves. They 
had no money to sx^ply -to the needs of the colonies, nor 
exchange -the money for oriental luxuries. The consequence 
was -that the small minority# who ^vent across the seas, 
sought the help of foreign bankers for the capitalist 
investments that were needed. The result -was the v;eal-th 
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Po ^ tugsl. moved to foreigners like the Italian 
. later tlie Du't.cli and German bankers . 

. ba nkers financed* early expeditions frcm 

Lisbon and Seville, But as the century advanced/ the 
banking pre-eminence passed to, the Geimians and the Dutch, 
The reason for the decline of the Italian banking industry 
was the hostility of the Turks and, the Ottoman conquest of 
the Asiatic Minor, Since the trade routes got disturbed/ 
European merchants went to Lisbon and Seville for goods 
rather than to Venice or Geneva," 

As the merchants .and ’ the, .bankers., in , Germany and the 
.Netherlands were not harassed by the advancing Ottoman 
Turks they could develop their traditional trade with 
Russia, Scandinavia and E'ng land, , Besides,' they had, at 
their disposal mineral , resources of iron and copper which 
enabled them to improve and extend their , manuf actures , 
Also, they faced no risks since they themselves did not 
directly .carry the overseas trade, 

It was Antwerp that became the centre of banking 
business. To begin with-, the'puggers, a weaver family of 
Agusberg, made. Antwerp their Headquarters because of its 
favourable location-; -** at the cross-roads of old and new 

trade routes , By midJof."the c'enturY' more . than a 

tho.usand foreign. merchants^ (German'/. Spanish, Portuguese, 
Eng'lish, banish and Italian) settled 1^ 

at this town that' inari v ins’tituti^ons of mpdern ,. cap j.£aj:3.stg. 

to he. developed . '.The f,irst stock exchange was 
established in 1531. It was here that the practice of 

betting .in the-. -exchange grew. Lotteries flourished. Li e 
insurance came- into existence - Insurance of ships and 
cargo for the duration of a journey by land or by sea. 
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Regarding ,Enaland « London became the financial 
centre. Intcrcstirgly, the Bankers* street in London 
even now is known as Lombard Street since Lonbardy was 
the place where the banking system originated — money- 
-lendcrs sat on bancos <benches) which ‘later came to be 
known as banks. London grew as the capitalist centre in 
the 16th century primarily because of its cloth trade. 
Yarn was spun in the cottages; cloth was woven in boroughs 
or towns; cloth v;as exported from the ports? and London 
monopolized the financial strings of the bocming cloth 
trade, "The long trains of pack^orscs, each animal with 
a wool-saclt or a bale of cloth hung across its back, were 
shuttles forever moving across the warp and woof of 
English life, drawing distant regions and classes together 
in a solid national texture,** 


DEVELOPMENT OF CAPITALISM IN BRITAIN , 

It was in Britain that capitalism grew in three 
stages or on the lines that are mentioned in the topic 
“Introducir^ Capitalism". 

From the mid-16th century onwards England witnessed 
a booming trade and conmercc facilitated by cloth trade 
and changes in agriculture. There was sufficient inter- 
action between agriculture and industry in the form of the 
enclosures of land in the 16th century — vAiilo enclosures 
increased production of wool and created rural unemploy- 
ment the urban areas absorbed the rural unemployed. This 
alliance was further augmented by a financial network — 
ruddmentciry banking — that developed with London its 
hub. This initiative of Britain received encouragement 
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By the end of the 17th centvry, the factors that 
helped the growth of capitalism gained mcmentum leading 
to the next phase, that is, organization of industry on 
capitalist lines, \7ithout ai^ mishap or misdirection. 

The markets of England expanded since Britain, starting 
fron the I7th century and ending with 1713, defeated her 
colonial and corrsr.ercial canpetitors (Mercantilist compe- 
titors), they being Spain, Holland and France. 


And in the 18th century the individual initiative 
that appeared in the 16th century transformed itself as 
the entrepreneurial activity on the part of enterprising 
businessmen or capitalists, it is interesting to note 
that the first^actory organization was initiated by 
workers and^- Able artisans and craftsmen innovat- 

••ed changes in the production leading to the emergence of 
machines and factories. The individual spirit and the 
scientific tempo which began in the I7th century bore 
frui^^n the form of innovations In the field of science. 
And^ .through the period ^freedom of enterprise was given 
encouragement because of the grov/ing emancipation of man 
fron all kinds of shackles in the name of liberty and 
freedcOT fron absolute monarchy and authoritarian papacy. 
Furthermore, in the 18th century agriculture witnessed one 
more transformation helping the industries to sustain the 
momentum , 


And by the end of the 18th century Britain contri- 
buted a number of facets to the institutional dimension of 
capitalism like the establishment of national currency 
(prior to 1800), state supervision of economic activity 
(16th century), insurance (17th century) and a national 
bank,. for managing national debt and becoming a banker to 
the government (18th century), .. 



In the 19th century, capitalism came to be fully 
established.' in Britain with the establishment of large- 
-scale industries, belief . in the sanctity of the insti- 
tution of private property, .encouragement given to prof it 
by the laissez-faire policy of the State, the policy of 
free trade pursued by the state helping traders to seek 
foreign markets, emergence of joint-stock companies, state 
■ controlled, banking system, and the full maturity of 
insxurance, bills of exchange , stock exchange, and all the 
other paraphernalia of the capitalist system. The most 

fcs-t'ure of capitalism in the 19 th century was its 
close alliance with politics, otherv/ise known as finance 
capital or capitalist Imperialism, 


DEVELOPMENT OF CAPITALISM IN FRANCE 

Prahce was not as fortunate as Britain in gradually 
developing the capitalist system because it v/as late in 
developing both the capitalist spirit and the institu- 
tional- framev7ork needed for it. Coupled with these weak- 
nesses, France could not enjoy the relative immunity from 
foreign interference as by Britain, Nor was it successful 
in possessing a middle -class and acquiring profitable 
colonies in the world. 

Apart from these factors, as compared to Britain, 
•there were a few more special characteristics of Prance 
that made her develop the oapi-talist system much later. 
France did' experience capitalist system in the 18th 
century but the large-scale industries based on capitalism 
could not emerge. By then the putting-out system was 
still powerful along with the continuation of craft guil s 

.../ 
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Second, the French labour force was not very helpful* 
By nature the French workers arc generally contended with 
their rural hemes. Those of the few who migrated to the 
factories proved to bo obstinate and indisciplined. Their 
technical skill, too, was of a low level. Nearly three- 
-fourths of the industrial workers retained their connec- 
tions with agriculture. The one concrete situation that 
contributed for this peculiar character of the French 
worh»crs was the pattern of land ownership. It was this 
pattern that made the supply of labour to industrial 
areas inelastic. 

Added to this, France did not proceed on correct 
lines while developing industries, France did not develop 
a railway network to make proper use of its abundant 
deposits of iron ore. Worse was that she was handicapped 
by inadequate coal deposits. 

Third, the political factor, instead of helping 
capitalism, as in Britain, was a stumbling block for the 
development of the system. There was political instabi- 
lity frem 1789 to 1871. Capital investment, which was the 
key to cconcnic growth, was held back by lack of confi- 
dence on the part of businessmen. 

Fourth, even in the Institutional framework of 
capitalism Franco was not able to come up to the satis- 
factory level. Substantial proportion of dcmcstic invest- 
ments went into foreign investments in the 19th century 
(ventures in Mexico and in Indo-China) ; and prior to 1709, 
the formation of capital was retarded by an ugly tax system. 
Even the banking system v/as not sound. During the crisis 
of 1847-43 the Bank of France suspended all discounts and 
other payments which caused the ruin of many business 
houses. However, in minor matters relating to the insti- 
tutional framework of capitalism France was the pioneer: 
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in promissory notes and sleeping partnership in companies. 
And in the field of public debt Prance was one of the 
earliest leaders. 

Although capitalism got distorted in France and 
industrialization took a long time to develop, the French 
made their own contribution to the capitalist-cum- 
industrialist age — variety and refinement of production. 
Consumers who place a premium on variety and noveJLty are 
attracted by French products — superiority of the French 
silks, woollen and cotton cloth, leadership in feminine 
fashions, fine wines and liquors, perfumes and articles of 
refined craftsmanship. This unique quality of French 
industrial products stems from a whole scheme of cultural 
values which cannot be explained in econcrhic terms, 
Undoiibtedly the French industrial production was not 
because ■of incapacity for, mechanical inventiveness, nor, 
lack of technical attitude for large-scale industries as 
proved by today' s, aeronautic and atomic industries of 
Prance, After all, the U.S. had' learnt mass production of 
^guns f ran,, the French and every text-book of. the first 
American, engineering schools was a translation from. French 
texts , , 
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DEVELOPMSNT OF CAPITALISM IM GERI-IANY 

The history of German capitalism, too, was beset 
with a number of weaknesses, particularly those emanating 
from the factors that promote capitalist system, A huge 
segment of Germany did possess the required spirit for 
developing the capitalist ethos, and also they showed 
tremendous initiative in developing che required technical 
skills. The weaknesses of German capitalists, however, 
were primarily caused by the late unification of German 
States in 1870, lack of outside markets, and involvement 
in foreign wars. 

It was in the 16th century Germany appeared on the 
map of capitalism. The Fuggers o£ Germany built up a 
financial structiore of capitalism at Antwerp. But 
Augusberg in Germany could not maintain its lead. When 
the commercial activities shifted from the cities of Italy 
to the Atlantic sea board, sea ports like Amsterdam got 
the lion*s share of it, but not the German cities. 

Moreover, as Germany consisted of 300 States till 
1870, trade and ccmmerce, an Important factor in the origin 
of capitalism did not pick up and the country could not 
take a load in capitalism just as Britain, it was only 
after 1815 that the number of German States was reduced. 
Since customs union came into existence called Zollverein 
in 1819/ trade and commerce picked up. 

And regarding capitalist spirit, only some paj^ of 

Germany developed it. Wherever the Calvinists -wer6-.present, 

capitalists came into existence as .shown by Weber, Since 
Lutherans / , 

all Germans v;ere neithej^ nor Calvinists, the 

spread of capitalist spirit was limited to seme areas only. 

But v/ith the unification of Germany in 1870, the 
country made rapid strides. Germany, for the first time, 
made effective use of scientific knowledge for developing 
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industriaX processes, it was Germany, for the first time, 
that established a large . Ti\:m±>er of technical schools and 
institutes. The shills that came out of these 
educational institutions enabled Germany to make rapid 
strides in industrialization or manufacture of goods 
calling for huge investments of capital. 

Added to this, the new German State consciously 
promoted the rapid industrialization of the country, it 
pursued protectionist policy and helped the home industry 
to come up. 

This rapid growth of German capitalist industry 
by-passed the normal stages of capitalist development, 
Germany did not witness the phases of capital accumulation, 
capital investment on a small scale, and finally invest- 
ment of capital on a large scale, Germany developed 
finance capital bypassing the first two stages since 
c^tels came into existence which resulted in the accumu- 
lation of more and more wealth. And in a minor institution 
of the capitalist structure the country gave a lead — fire 
insurance began -here. 

Finally, Germany was rich in industrial resources 
which facilitated rapid industrialization and thereby the 
maturity, of capitalist system. "Not in blood and oil but 
on coal and iron was Gepnan empire founded" . 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CAPITALISM IN JAPAN 

Japan was a late ccroer to the world of capitalism 
just as Germany* it too skipped the stages and the lines 
on which ’the classic type of the capitalist system is 
expected to develop* In the development of Japanese capi- 
talism we do not find clearly the genesis of the capitalist 
Spirit or ethos as well as two other developments, cemmer- 
cial capitalism and industry organised, on capitalist lines. 
But finance capitalism appeared. The prime movers in the 
devclcpment of capitalism in japan were, the^ role of the 
State and the development of capitalist techniques. 

After the Meiji restoration in 1668, the rulers 
decided that Japan must industrialize herself to face' the 
challenge of the western intruders. Huge sims were 
required, but private investments did not ceme forward. 

This made the government adopt the policy of subsidizing 
basic investment in industry. 

The early Japanese capitalism was a hot-house variety, 
growing under the shelter of State protection and subsidy. 
Big private capitalists were clever. They remained in 
trade, banking arid credit operations and more so in the 
safe and lucrative fields of government loans. This point 
clearly reveals that ‘a few people who possessed the capital 
had the capitalistic spirit of making more and more money 
: irrespective of any consideration. The Japanese State 
wanted to build the nation, but tVie Japanese capitalists 
wanted to accumulate wealth. And capital in rural areas had 
no inducement- to leave the coun-try-side since trade, usury 
and. above all high rent (nearly 6C% of tenant's crop) pre- 
vented rural cepital to move into industrial channels. 

. Industrialization did -not pick up all of a sudden. 
Ships were -built abroad. Till 1914, the equipment needed 
for factories, mines and railways. was Imported. Till the 
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end of leVOs foreigners handled more than nine-tenths of 
all trade. But one point indicated that Japan was picking 
up. in 30 years from 1868 to 1897 Imports of raw materials 
for Japanese factories increased five-fold; in the same 
period, exports of finished goods rose more than 
twenty -fold. 

Logically, from the very early stages of Japanese 
modern history, the power of financial oligarchy was 
increased. The state itself sold its enterprises, leaving 
aside the military -estalDlishHients , to private capitalists 
at ridiculously low prices. A few families as the Mitsui, 
Mitsiibishi, Suimitomo and Yasuda grew in riches. There 
were more families like these, but the four mentioned here 
constituted the important financial oligarchy called 
Zaibatsu, Each combine was dominated by a closely owned 
holding company. The bulk of the house fortune was con- 
centrated in the company while the family members invested 
directly in operating enterprises as well. Control was 
then extended through a network of subsidiaries affiliated 
by inter -corporate stock holdings, interlocking directorates, 
management agreements, and.- ..loans from the combine bank. 

Such li]<e oligarchies -.developed .^their capitalist empires. 
Very often this big:-Zaibatsus swalloved smaller., industrial 
concerns. 

This policy .of keeping military, industries under the 
State while pampering’ the private sector continued till 
the allied occupation of Japan .;:in 1945. 

While the industrialization programme of the Meljl 

elite went ahead, the institutional structure needed for 

capitalism also came into existence. Modern transporta- 
tion and banking system were -established, to support a wide 
range of heavy industries. In the prdcess- large cartels: 
and monopolies based in some oases on- the Zaibatsus or 
money Cliques came into existence, 

' ■ .../ ; 
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Another Intcrcotlng dovolopmcnt of Jopanoso capi- 
talism vas the intimate relationship botv’cen business and 
government* This alliance Cron the very beginning tended 
to discourage the growth of a sturdy middle class l.o. a 
class of independent businessmen with sufficient capital 
and freeden of opportunity. This development led to great 
inequalities of wealth and inceme . It perpetuated the 
inequality of status and opportunity which runs deeply in 
Japanese history and traditicn. Kuch worse was the treat- 
ment glwn to the working cermunity. The Zalbatsu concerns 
carefully maintained a carrton front in the labour market 
and thereby stifled the growth of vigorous trade -union 
movenent. Even during the height of Japanese prosperity 
in the 20s, the workers had no effective collective 
bargaining power. 

But orv3 good that come of the econemy being monopo- 
lised by the saibatsu concerns was modernising of techno- 
logy. Indeed the state took the first steps in the form 
of ccrrpulscry education within the country and encourage- 
ment to young Japanese to learn from abroad. Large 
sectors of cconcmy were handled by able technicians and 
executives employed by the cembinss. This afforded a 
device by which industrial investment was accelerated 
ploughing back the huge profits accumulated to the owners. 

This ability of Japanese to loam new technologies 
as well os to develop them has something to do with 
Japanese character itself^ or nature, Japanese cannot 
think of being second to anyone. This innate pride could 
bear fruit because the Japanese have a tremendous ability 
to adapt technologies of others and make them their own, 
as for cxaiTplo, the electronics of today. 
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This development, of capitalism and industrialization 
proved inimical to liberalism or democracy. 
Government came to be,' controlled by the business' oligar- 
chies , Although political parties increased their power, 
they always acted in support of Zaibatsus* interests but 
not as representatives of any popular movement:. Universal 
male suffrage was granted in 1925 but in the same year 
the government passed the notorious .'peace preservation 
Law which was used' to suppress g;roups that were too far 
to, the left. By the mid-30s labour’unions and peasant 
tenant unions were attacked, and harsh restrictions were 
imposed on political activities , 

In the meantime Zaibatsus grew from .strength to 
strength. In the wake Of the depression of 1929, big 
business recovered rapidly mostly because of government- 
-sponsored export, campaign. Even the Japanese military 
cabinet which held. power after .1932 could hot dislodge 
this oligarchy. The last party cabinet' in Japan, imtil 
after the pacific war, was very close to the Mitsubishi 
Zaibatsu, The vjar also became a God-send for them. 

During the period of war the zaibatsus moved into heavy 
industry, assumed control of industrial regulations, and 
even managed to get insurance against any losses from 
bombing. War-time japan was thus not the military dicta- 
torship but a nation led by representatives of business 

and the government of ' Weaucracy as well as of soldiers, 

in brief, Japanese capitalism grew into maturity ■ • 

under the. patronage of Stete,^® *en onwards it led the 

State while 'growing from strength to strength. 


• AGRiCULTmAI* REVOLUTION 
16TH TO THE IBTH CENTURIES 


vmat come to be known as agricultural revolution in 
VJestern Europe did not suddenly make its appearance as the 
grinning Cheshire cat. Many changes and events occurred 
for centuries* constitutlTyi a watershed to crive a momentin 
to agriculture frea the 16th conturv onwards leading to 
the second v/atershod in late 18th century . 

prior to the 16th century, beans and peas v/ere culti- 
vated v-hich meant more nitrogen being returned to the soil. 
The first manuals on agricultural practices appeeured. 
Agriculttiral book-keeping was an innovation of the 
monasteries. As agriculture became more and mote specia- 
lized, wage labourers came toTjo" ^rpl’oyTd‘"iris t’eaS'^f'serf s , 
The net result was a relaxation of the bonds of servitude 
and a gradual spread of money econemy. 

Slnc o~“cash crops ~also''camc "into" existence the erst- 

■VJhlle''solf'i^uff iciorjt' m'ahdr’'was‘gradualiy~txansformod’"into 
iT'productlon unit relying on sales. The surplus aglricul- 
tural goods were sold in the up-and-coming towns in the 
a3th and 14th centuries. “ ^ 

These changes in agricultural practices were accele- 
rated by the innovations that v/cre introduced in the 
agricultural implements . Water replaced muscle power. 

The invention of crank and the foregoing processes changed 
the metallurgical industries of Europe. More important 
was the movable type that was introduced in printing, 
printed books made the diffusion of new agricultural 
techniques faster and easier. 

One more development was that of the Italians. 

Italian cities invented most of modern accountancy as 
well as new credit devices for financing of international 
trade. The Bill of Exchange appeared in the 13th century 
and along with it came the capitalists. 
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Finally, a mighty convulsion of the 14th century i 
added a new, propuls ion. to, the agricultural revolution- f bom 
1500 onwards, in the 14th century occurred a series of 
bad harvests- to be followed by an epidemic disease, 

Europe was under the grip of typhus, influenza and small- 
pox, In Some areas half to one -third of/population died. 

A quarter of European population vanished. The city of 
Toulouse with a population of 30,000 lost 22,000 people, 
and 1,400 people died in three days at Avignon. This 
demographic disaster was followed by the peasant revolts 
of the second half of the 14th century — the revolt of 
the French ,1 acguerie of 1358 and the English Peasants 
Revolt of 1381, The sum total of these two disasters was 
serious shortage of labour . 

It was this happening in the 14th cent\iry that 
heralded the first change in agriculture in the 16th " 
century. The chief forces that shaped English agricultu re 
in a century and a half .'after 1500 seem to be three-fol d; 
f irst , the growth of markets and money . econcmy ; second , 
the development of cloth industry which created a heavy- 
demand for wool; third , price ris e • which squeezed the 
landowners in a variety of ways. 

The growth of markets and the improvements; in trans- 
portation changed the s elf -sxifficient medieval village of 
the early middle ages. In the sixteenth century it could 
raise crops for market - — grain or. wool, or meat and dairy 

products . 

With many landowners seeking prof its : from their 
holdings, sheep raising was an obvious , but by no means 
the only answer. As. demand grew from the English weavers, 
one could be certain to sell his wool for cash. When the 
price of Wool rds^e^^ -the sixteenth century, sheep 

became an even more attractive investment.' 

" 
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This incontivo drove many landlords to do semething 
drastic to improve their incomes. The rise in prices 
which became so rapid after the early years of the century 
reduced the value of all money rents, dues, and fees that 
the landlord received. To maintain his standard of living, 
he had to get more money from his land. 

It was, therefore, necessary for him to break away 
from -the old system and adopt the new one. This ho could 
do in two ways: squeeze more money from his tenants, and 
also transform the tenants* tenure into a lease for five, 
ten, or twenty years, or for life. This change to leasing 
of land could be effected by pressure or trickery, legally 
orriiiegallyi The second w^ of ' getting morc-money was to 
"•get rid of the tenants and turn 'the - land -to sheep-raising, 
or large-scale farming. 

. Thus driven by econanlc forces, many landlords went 
further and by one method or another got control of the 
old common pastures and even the open-fields, fienced them, 
and turned them into sheep-walks or large-scale agri- 
cultural units. 

Moreover, confronted with shortage of labour, land- 
lords moved to pastures, in Britain a series of enclosure 
acts were passed, Tho cloth that was produced was sold in 
the Antwerp markets to bo ultimately distributed all over 
.Europe,. This sea-change in English agriculture was graphi- 
cally summed up by a contemporary thus: the wool on the 
back of English sheep appears in the form of the great- 
-coat worn by the Hungarian nobleman. 

In Europe the emancipation of rural labourers was 
achieved by the 16 th century although in sane pockets 
serfdom-continued. Secondly, agricultural land could 
be freely bought 'and sold. It was after the century 
such reforms were ' introduced in France, Germany and 
other European States, - . , 
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Apart from this development, landlords confronted 
with shortage of labour, took to improved methods of 
cultivation. These landowners introduced capitalist 
forms of cultivation, in England the feeding of cattle 
and sheep during winter began to be seriously studied. 
Further, as the lands came to be enclosed, farming became 
more profitable. The exhaustion of corn land especially 
in open-field farms by centuries of use, in many cases, 
necessitated the restoration of fertility by a long period 
of rest under grass. Finally, even new crops came'tb'be 
introduced like hops from Flanders, The coming of hops 
brought a great change in the drinking habits of Englishmen. 

In Eur o pe the one area that first initiated the ’ 
i^'nltural revolution was the Low Countries or Holland . 
The Dutch evolved an efficient system of drainage which 
enabled them to grow new crops as well as raise fodder. 

One of the crops that was introduced was the potato. 

This particular cereal acquired a mythology -- women 
thought that tliey could get rid of wdrts, while rrien' thought 
that it had aphrodisiac qualities, in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, Britain learnt from the Flemish school but 
achieved a strikingly higher increase of , productivity. 
Talking of the. new crops , - Italians were instrumental, for 
introducing, rice as a new crop... In the- cultivation; of 
wheat the: ■ Baltic . regions, in. Russia forged ahead.. j 

The ■ industrial and ' commercial 'towns -of Flanders 'and 
Holland had ' eVen- in the later middle .'ages created sucH a 
ready rciarket -for foodstuff S that intensive and careful 
farming brought good retiirns'. The- m of the- Dutch 

towns in -the sixteenth . and: seventeenth centuries were 
ready..to invest, in f.arm land if . it showed signs of-being 
a', paying . propos ition. It, was : they , rather than, local 
peasants , ^ho in- many cases started and paid for the 
reclamation., proj ects'. which, drained, .swampy areas-., and :: 
created fertile fields ,or polders, where .heavy .crops . • 
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could be raised, it was they vlio paid for the wincSmills 
which dotted the Dutch landscape and pumped out the sur- 
plus rain water. The intensive agriculture of the Low 
Countries led to a number of improvements which were only 
gradually adapted in the rest of Europe, 

Among the Dutch improvements were methods of treat- 
ing coil, fertilising it, lightcning.it when it was* too 
heavy, draining it when it was too wet. There was not 
enough land to allow some of it to lie fallow, or to waste 
it by breeding poor livostocX or raising thin crops. 

Around the to^-ms, truck gardens for flowers (especially 
tulips), fruit and vegetables were developed as models of 
efficient production. Especially important were two 
Innovations pioneered in the Low Countries, which were to 
revolutionise English agriculture in the eighteenth century. 
TH^^wero tiiG 'cultivat of clover end turnips, 

VJlth clover and turnips as v;ell as grain, the 
Plcmish and the Dutch were able to work out a variety of 
systems of crop rotation, which greatly increased the 
yields of their narrow lands and at the same time kept up 
the fertility of the soil. 

- This, however, does not mean that even Britain could 
not achieve anything cf her own, Frcm about 1730 till the 
middle of the igth century Britain was the Mecca of agri- 
cultural experts and became the model for the agriculttiral 
revolution in the rest of Eurepe as well as the United 
States . 

These-developmentS 'dn agriculture ' as 'well“~as animal 

husbandry wcrc'closcly inter-related-to~the developments 
in trade, conmerce and towns, it was the new demands of 
the towns, as supported by trade and commerce, that made 
the farming community take't'o "capitalist farming , Another 
temptation for the rich farmer was to invest the surplus 
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money in trade and corrroerce, v/hich brought more and more 
Oj- V7ealth. Supporting these developments v;as the voider 
circulation of currency and the grov;ing banking system o: 
the times , 


The development of capitalist techniques in banking, 
business, industry, and insurance was paralleled to seme 
degree in the field of agriculture. Just as in the 
sixteenth ce-ntury, the eighteenth century v;itnesscd a 
pov?erful external force making for agricultural readjust- 
ment — rise in prices. Prices had remained more or less 
static / or had even declined from the mid -seventeenth to 
the mid -eighteenth century. After about 1750 they began 
to rise again, and this rise had become significant by 
the 1770s. 


Thus d evelopmen ts in a gric ul tur e once ag ain rcc c ived 
a momentum in the 18th centu ry. At that time the develop- 
ments in agriculture v;ere closely interconnected v/lth 
industrialisation. Beginning during the reign of Queen 
Anne, however, there came nev/ types of cnclcsvirc as created 
by acts of parliament. They beeaxe important after 1740 -- 
gathered headv/ay rapidly after 1760, and continued till 
about 1844. As tliis change involved legislation, and 
because it had very obvious results, it attracted much, 
attention. Its effect was to change most of krjglish 
agriculture over to a new larngc -scale , capitaii-si. , nr/- 
-making bases v.hiic destroying thr old egricuitur -'.a. 
with its opcn-fic. Ids and its smail r^oluiret'. 
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He van oico responsible for growing bigger turnips v.'hlch 
bccar.c the chief £c<2dcr cf cattle ourlng winter, ^Second# 
the prcxJuctlvity cC soil was lucrcascd because of imnfovod 
rcthcdr, cf nanurinf? nnrl drAlnac e. ^hird, the freeing of 
ogriculturnl practices . fretn the- berda of custem and usage 
led to . bettor r^anaacr.ent skills . TulX«s Grain-Drill and 
the nurber cf frequent cultivation to kill weeds and 
conserve rcisturc, were practiced by nest of the famers 
in the iQth century, Py the end cf the century a crude 
threshing rachine was invented, dearth, now rncthndn o f 
Slv.-cn breedim wcr<5 introduced by i^cbc'rt :Snkcwcll, 
nakcwcll's retheds of Improved breed cf sheep yielded as 
much v.'aol os the old shuop^but they yielded more meat 
while maturing in two years, nrltaln demonstrated fer 
the first tL-o whnr. ccu3d dene bv science throunh 

ocncrimcnt, ebservatien, rcccxdlno and omorimont opal n 

in thu fi eld cf OTCiculturc. All these developments wer e 
given a very wide publici ty*, /v.rtlutr You ng* cxiriously a 
total failure ns a farmer, was the indefatigable missionary 
cf the new devclcpf.icnts in agriculture* 


Seme cf these improvements had been applied here and 
there in the scvontccntli century. The introduction of 
artificial hays like alfalfa ond clover, and of root crops 
like turnips, had mode it possible to introduce successful 
crop rotation without much fallowing of the ground, and 
keep livestock over the winter and thus increasing the 
supply of manure. Put ^tJx;Sc dcvclcomcnts became carm on 
only in the cightGonth century as thgy wore popularized by 
a series of in flue ntial end forv^ard -looking agriculturists . 
l-iost of the improvements cost money. But capital for 
investment in profit-making agriculture had long been 
ceming into England in Increasing quantities from success- 
ful ccmmercc. 
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This achievement of Britain in agriculture was 
because of six reasons ; ^gradual elimination of fallow 
land and its replacement by continuous rotation of crops; 
"'introduction of new' crops like turnips / clover , hop, 
maize, carrots, cabbages and potatoes ;*^imDrovement in' 
^^^*^i'tioaal farming implements as well as introduction of 
new implements , ^selection of seed and' breeding of animals; 
extension of improvement of arable land, and extension of 
the use of horses for fajrm work, since the 'horse's speed 
of traction is on average 50 per cent above that of' oxen. 


In jFrance 


the landowners responded in several ways. 
First they tried to ‘extract .in full all the surviving,, 
feudal dues, and to revive those that had lapsed or been 
forgotten. Then they sought to bring into use and under 
•ofitfol the waste lands and the common lands on which, for 


t 
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centiiries peasants had grazed their- stock and gathered 
tlieif ' f irewood. 


i Because the ideas of the .time,.., favoured .any„,;attempt 

I to bring new land under ^cultivation, the government- not 
^ . . . 
only did not restrain but it even encouraged these acti- 
vities i Many parts of France, however, like ipost of the 
rest of Europe, were little effected ^ 

All these developments that occurred came to be 
gradually picked up by the rest of Europe. European 
farmers came to England to observe methods, buy stock 
.from missionaries and seek advice from the • 16th century 
onwards.. But it was only in the 19th centxiry that their 
agricultural systems came to be_ transf prme , After .„the 

■ French' Revolution in 1879/.., l^-.P^-.t erne to be ..distributed 
amongst the peasants and the middle -clas s . But it did 
not lead to great agricultural advances as it happened 
in Britain. The longest re.sistance to change in tradi- 
tional legal forms of agriculture was witnessed in Russia, 
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Serfdcxn persisted till 1861 • In general, on the continent, 
instead of the Lord disposscssir^ the peasant, it was the 
other way round. The aristocrats v;ere unenterprising land- 
owners and they primarily sought an outlet for their 
ambition in military, political and diplcmatic careers. 

It was less a landed aristocracy than court n<^ility. 

Since tl-iey were often bankrupt they readily parted with 
their lands. And the peasants later turned out to be 
conservative. 

• -With the. development of. machines frem 1800 onwards 
the earlier happy-go-lucky traditional methods gave way 
to more scientific methods, like the improvement of 
tillage initiated by Jethro Tull, a lawyer. The second 
group of innovations propelling agricultural revolution 
were new agricultural machines, the first use of non- 
-animal traction, and the introduction of chemical fertl- 
liters. At this stage Britain lost the Aea d. in techno - 
logy the United states led , and in fertilizers it was 
Germany , productivity grew at a rate of about one per 
cent a year, dwarfing all previous records, 

Regardin grcermanv,! it should be stated that there 
was no uniformity, in some areas peasants were protected. 
The ‘emancipation of serfs was initiated and carried through 
by the government and it carried on for half a century 
Spilling into the a9th century. 

Improved methods of cultivation were taken up by a 
Prussian lav; of .1820 and it was only in the 19th century 
that the importance of rotation of crops and improved 
methods of raising sheep and cattle were picked up by the 
German peasants. And again in the 19th century, agricul- 
tviral advance was facilitated by the establishment of 
agricultural colleges and institutes. 
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Thut; agrlciilt,ura.l revolution had burnt Itn banks. 
After iirst creatlrKi civjli^>at Jon and then setting a liinit, 
to its advance for Uiousancls of years, agriculture suddenly 
bccosic its propellant, . Vilthin a century or so it suddenly 
der..ons trated that it could feed many more people than even 
before. The qrov.'ina population tb.at ciirrtc in the v;akc of 
industrial revolution could V>c sustained only because of 
the increase in agricultural productivity, ironically, 

19th century also x-/itDJSsc.d the beginning of the decline 
in the primacy of agriculture. 
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TECHIIOLCGICAL REVOLUTION LEADIM3 
TO FACTORY INDUSTRIES 

Technology is the study of engineering (application 
of science as per the needs of man) • The form in which 
tccVinological }cno\;lcdgo helps man is machine. The use of 
machine moans displacement of physical labour by machine 
labour, xn other words, each machine is an extension of 
hxman limbs. The more the machines the more they multiply 
the limbs of man to turn cut more and more of work. 

The technological innovations that changed the 
machines at the disposal of man began in a spasmodic and 
rcnantic manner . The men who were instrumental for chang- 
ing the processes of production by introducing technologi- 

V/' 

cal innovations in the then existing machinery had neither 
the knowledge of science# nor trained in engineering. They 
were purely guided by hunches and a number of them happened 
to be artisans and workers. Seme of them, v?hen they had 
hit upon better methods of production, romanticised their 
achievements, v;hen the traditional spinning wheel was 
changed by artisans, it was named as ‘spinning jenny* . 
'Another Invention was 7tnown as 'mule* • Wilkinson left a 
will stating that he should be buried in an iron coffin, 
Arkvrright V7a5 a barber, but was an active promoter, manager, 
superintendent and tiller. In the third capacity he sped 
from mill to mill in his coach of four to supervise his 
workers. For all these innovations he was knighted. 

Since, by nature, technological changes have a 
cumulative effect on man and society, the changes that 
occurred in the 20th. century were far more rapid. The 
compulsion of war, too, added to the momentum of the 
technological changes. By the twenties and thirties, the 
tempo became far too great. = And till today it had not 
ceased, in general, the changes ih the 2Qth centiiry can 
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be regarded as the third phase of the technological age 
which was unleashed in the mid -18th century ^ A more 
■important featiire of the 20th century is the spread of 
these changes to all parts of the world/ leading to the 
inevitable consequences affecting all levels of human life 
ranging from sensibilities to matter-of-fact facets of 
human life, 

, n/ 

The use of machines in big. factories increased the 
amount of production and the rate of production, that is, 
fewer people could produce more goods in less time. 
Fiarther, goods produced by machines in large quantities 
can be txrrned out more cheaply than goods produced by hand 
in smaller quantities. This means lower prices for the 
buyers. Thus, as a result of the factory system, the 
common people could afford to buy products that formerly 
only the rich could afford. One more consequence. More 
and more raw materials were needed to ‘feed' the machines 
and new.,or more markets were needed to sell the products 
in. First, England and later, other European nations, 
competed with each other 'to get control of as much of 
world as possible in order to, assure themselves of more 
of raw materials and markets^. 

The domestic system, or the putting -out system start-- 
ed giving way to the factory system after 1750, The -units 
of production which earlier used simple tools along with 
all manual power now came to rely more and more on steam 
power. Coupled with this, factory displaced workshops in 
homes, and. the machines displaced simple tools. Th^ tran- 
sition from, the traditional to the factory system ''was very 
graduals .by the end of the 19th century only steam power 
helped. transporting industry and from the mid-19th century 
electrical power very often replaced steam power. 

Many machines were used before 1750; pendul-um 
clock, compass, thermoneter, air-pump, printing-press, 
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Gtc. but mccHanical inventions became faster after 1750. 

Tv«d centuries of gunnery made mining and metallurgy much 
better. Early industrial changes v/ere based on Europe's 
accumulation of shills and traditional occupations and their 
extension to new fields. The Rhinelanders learnt to mahe 
cast irorTinrthc 'i4'tyr"cc*htury and from 1600 onwards gradual 
2mpTovemeK65“w€u:G Wd^^^ ih*the making of blast furnaces . 

The first steam engines wore built by a miscellaneous 
collection of blacksmiths, wheelwrights and carpenters 
while engineers generally refused to work. It was only 
with the invention in 1794 of Maudsloy's slide-rest that 
machirte tools became perfect /leading to revolution in 
engineering industry. For a long time it was a matter of 
hit and miss process, it was by hunch that new processes 
wdre thought over, 

j-ioro siernificant was the fact that the eighteent h- 
-century changes In technological skills oroduallv came to 
be science based . The breakthrough here v;as achieved by 
James v?att when he discovered the principle of steam engine. 
For the first time, it was put to practical use by Stevenson 
in early 19th century foreboding metnentous consequeneus , 
Stevenson improved the tuffing Billy"so that it had a top 
Speed of 15 miles an hour. By that time the smelting 
process of iron, too, was improved so that more and more 
sophisticated machinery could bo manufactured. Par more 
mcmentous in the thirties of the 19th century was the dis- 
covery nf filrctriclt v. All the three — metallurgy, steam 
power and electrical power — gave birth to engineering 
and engineers, significantly the word 'scientist* was 
coined in 1840, 

Frcm this time onwards all the new technological 
changes vjere backed by the accumulatii^ knowledge of 
science. In the same period medical knowledge also was 
metamorphosed leading to increase in longevity, and thus 
to growth of populations. By the end of the 19th century 




the impact of ' the technological revolution was felt even 
at home- in the form of electric bulb^ electric call-bell, 
telephone and camera while social life came to be trans- 
formed with railways, steam boats, street-lamps and the 
penny -farthing bicycles , ^'Thus by the . end of the i 9 th ’ 
. cfentury the second -phase of technological revolution was 
completed . 

The centre-piece of the technological revolution was 
the factory . Each. factory is built arourd an assemblage 
of machines. Each factory is metaphorically thousands, of 
human limbs functioning in the form of a symphony. Although 
the word ‘factory* was coined in the 16th century, factory 
as a concrete entity came .into existence in the. 18th- 
— century Britain, The emergence of factory not only 
transformed the whole process of production but also 

caused tf ansf ormatioh of the s 6c iai" rriilied', "What happe ned 

in "Britain came to be repeated dir over the ' wof Id ' The 
owner or the proprietor of the f actory, ■'relied" incteasingly 
on the assemblage of machines. The dependence became'"' 
possible because of the growing profits. The men who were 
employed in the factory sold their labour and received in 
return wages. Often the wages in the early period* were 
close to subsistence level of living v/hich brought in its 
turn a large number of ugly social consequences like heavy 
drinking, prostitution, diseases, and new kinds of crime. 

Under the factory system the workers came under 
supervision and they were controllsd and disciplined. 
Second, the factory rested . on* divis ion; of labour . Third, 
since equipping of factory meant' using more. and more of 
machines, it called for more of capital. In other words, 
the control of industry passed into the hards of a new 
group of capitalists,. A very interesting feature of this 
capitalism , was the spirit of saving, James 'Watt, Josiah 
Wedgewood and Arkvnright saved more and spent less. These 
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capitalist employers acted as social trustees of the 
surplus earnings of industry and used them to raise 
industrial plants rather than distribute them as divi- 
dends or higher wages, 

Germany too witnessed the factory system after 1870. 
A large number of factors contributed for this development 
-- enterprising and energetic men, sufficient capital to 
introduce improvements in industrial production, profitable 
market, sufficient raw-material, adequate number of suit- 
able workers, and improved techniques of production. 

The developments in France, on the other hand, were 
different. The growth was very slow. Even in 1914 Prance 
was predcminantly rural. The chief reason for the slow 
growth of industries in France was the emphasis on the 
production of quality goods. Britain and Germany produced 
mass consumption goods# but France emphasized on manual 
skill and artistic workmanship, 

industry primarily developed in Northern France 
since raw materials and fuel as well as the markets were 
available. Coal was scattered all over the country, the 
deposits facilitated the establishment of many small 
industries in textiles, porcelains and other similar 
products , 

French workers did accept the factory system as in 
other countries. And the Factory Legislation of 1892 and 
1900 created a reservoir o£' labour -which would be utilized 
on heme work. Most of the hone industries produced con- 
simption goods, whose market was fluctuating and small. 

Further, France witnessed a peculiar development in 
industrial combinations. The- French cartels endeavoured 
to secure to hold and keep industrial prices necessary 
for their existence by reg^llating competition. The 
spirit underlying these cartels was that of the guild 
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and/i’jas strongly influenced by traditions of artistic 
enterprise, . The- cartels 'vjere left to themselves to carry 
through sales and other operations . connected -with the 
business. ■ ’ ' : ■ 

All toldj the uorker uas alienated from 'the product. 
In course of time the • •vjhite-collared vjorkers also became 
cogs fitting into the structure of factory. They too 
received monetary remuneration for the functions- that they 
discharged. All the time the men ijho ovsned, managed, or 
controlled the factories looked for only profits -while 
underrating the importance of men, machines and products* 
Thus, all sectiois of people came to be alienated from 
the process of production. This disounction betvieen man 
and ijhat man needs for his survival and security has led 
to more and. more loneliness or solitude of man. In brief , 
the net result of the technological r e volution, vi ith the 
factory system as its hub, is the total alienation of 
man viith everything that is around him. 
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SPREAD OF TECHNOLOGY AND FACTORY SYSTEM 

1, British technologists (skilled artisans and engineers) 
emigrated often^ under strong financial inducements from 
abroad. The British engineers and mechanics established 
shops to manufacture machinery in Belgium in late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. Later the machines were shipped 
fron Belgium to France, to Germany and elsewhere on the 
Continent, 

2, Diuring the decade before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, machines and sketches of machines were smuggled ' 
out of Britain, Also enterprising Frenchmen went to 
England to study the new methods of smelting iron and that 
was how the famous Cruesot Works were founded in 1781, 

3, . One country which kept pace with Britain in the first 
'half was Belgium since the guild system was already broken 

•' and she had an abundant supply of iron and coal, ’Before 
the middle of the 19th century, Belgium exported machines 
ito Holland, Russia and Germany. On the other hand, mecha- 
fr-ii'ization was introduced in Rxassia, Spain, Italy and 
' Scandinavian countries only towards the end of the 19th 
centxiry, 

4»-a. Mechanization of industry was late in Germany because 
of various reasons. Firstly, Germany was a group of states. 
Second, German markets were not sufficiently large to 
absorb the products of large-scale industries. Third, the 
hone market was still small because of the difficulties of 
transportation. Finally, Germany lacked in free capital 
since she could not take the same advantage of profitable 
foreign trade just as Britain, 

4-b, It was only after 1870 when the Germans built net- 
works of railways that industrialization picked up. Again, 
it was only after the unification of Germany after 1870 
it had a geographical adyantage. Located in the geogra- 
phical centre of Europe', it-could gain access to markets 


and raw materials in all directions while Britain^ Prance, 
Italy, Spain and Russia stood on the periphery of the 
Eutopean continent* 

4-c, The German industrialization was to a great extent 
facilitated by the excellent schooling system. Not onlyv/as 
education made compulsory before any other country did 
so, the curriculum V7as made secular instead of religious. 
Apart from the nature of the curriculum, Germany establish- 
ed excellent technical high. schools and the best university 
system to yield results from the achievements of science, 

4-d, When Germany picked up momentum in industrialization 
the State control proved beneficial unlike the lajssez 
f aire policy of Great Britain. Thousands of well-trained 
chemists constituted a sort of intellectual proletariat 
working for German industries, 

4-e, . Germans made a breakthrough in electrical industry 
with Siemens, who invented the dynamo. The Germans were 
the first to develop electric railway in 1879 and contri- 
buted to numerous other inventions. This electrical 
industry was applied in various fields like conmunications., 
transportation, metallui'gy and innumerable machines, and • 
all appliances utilizing electric motors, 

4-f** 6 lie "more quality that facilitated remarkable German 

development v/ithin three decades/ was its ability to apply 
science although the basic discoveries were msde by the 
French and English scientists, 

5o The U*Se introduced machines immediately after inde- 
pendence in 178 3 p By 1860 she had well-established textile, 
steel and shoe industries. The industries of the U.S, 
grew rapidly after 1870, 
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IKPERIAU^ 

Political rule oveir one's own people living in a 
specific geographic area, means rule over a kingdom or a 
State, vnicnevcr such a state or xii^dctn e;:tends its 
control over other peoples and other areas, the kingdom 
or tljc State becomes an empire; and whenever a justifica- 
tion or a theory is offered for an empire, it comes to be 
known as imperialism. 

The practice of establishing empires and formulating 
justif ications or theories for them is very ancient. The 
earliest imperial powers v^ere those of Rome, Egypt> 
Alexander's and that of the Huns, In modern times, 
■imperial powers emerged from the 19th century onwards 
alt'hough there v/crc imperial pcv;crs in the 16th century 
like those of Spain, Portugal, Holland, France and Britain, 

The imperial systems that came into existence in the 
19th century arc of a distinct natxirc because their emer- 
gence was facilitated by the rise of capitalism in Europe 
from the 16th century onwards. Apart from this distin- 
guishing trait, the imperial pov/erc of the I 9 th century 
possessed tv/o more qualities; the imperial powers exploited 
the resources of the colonics for the benefit of their own 
people, and in this process the imperial powers were 
instrumental for unleashing the forces of modernity, 

ivhatever may be the administrative policies and the 
practices follov/cd by colonial powers, they had a number 
of basic similarities. All believed in the purity and 
inevitability of their righteous missions. The conviction 
that colonial rule was thrust on them by history and gene- 
tics v;as uniform. The assxarance that peoples under colo- 
nialism v/ould be bettered by the system was general , The 
determination to (^fend ppssessions_ag^inst.,f oreign 

rivals or domestic troublemakers powerful and 

unrelenting. 
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Imperialism after 1870 was facilitated by a handful ■ 
of f actors s develcpment in transport and communications, 
need for e^^ort of capital for constructing railways, dams 
and. highways , and occasional emigration of tbeir peoples 
in small numbers to the newly acquired areas,. 

It is interesting to note that just prior to, as well 
as during the active phase of imperialism, a number of 
intellectuals and statesmen expressed their reservations 
about its virtues, Gladstone was xvorried in 1877 that 
British intervention in Egypt would burden the country v/ith 
a North African Empire, After Algiers was taken by Prance, 
many Frenchmen wanted that it should be surrendered. Every 
imperial project of Julus Ferry in France resulted in his 
being thrown out of office. Till 1876, Bismarck was hostile 
to acquiring overseas positions while claiming that Germany 
was a satirratec) country. 

Despite these doubts, imperialism went apace. New 
markets were needed to absorb the excess of goods produced 
in Europe while the need for raw materials grew to satisfy 
the maws of European industry; a compelling need for invest- 
ing capital where returns would be higher than at heme 
without any insecurity to them; and the economic depression 
of 1873 to 1896 served as an impetus to this phase of 
colonialism. 

In appearance the emergence of. imperialism in modern 
times was primarily because of the content and logic of 
capitalist system, but a close analysis of the imperial 
structures of modern times reveals that no one explanation 
is satisfactory, in other ivords, no theory of imperialism 
can help us to analyse the imperial structures to the 
satisfaction of all thinking individuals. 

Traditiona lly , there ar e three theories of imperial — 
ism . ^According to the Marxist theory, capitalist societies 
find it impossible to find enough markets for their 
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products and for investment of surplus capital within their 
own territories, paced with the dilemma of either abandon- 
ing capitalism by distributing more wages# or abandoning the 
whole process of capitalist production, the capitalists 
found a way out in the colonics that were acquired by their 
.h^e countries, VJhichcver capitalist country had colonies, 
/found ready markets as well as areas where they could invest 
their surplus capital, Lenin, Biikharin and others identi- 
fied imperialism and capitalism as one and the same thing. 

In the words of Lenin "Imperialism is capitalism in that 
phase of its development in which the domination of monopo- 
lies and finance capital has established itself, in v;hich 
the export of capital has acquired very great importance, 
in which the division of the world among the big inter- 
national trusts has begun, in v;hich the partition of all 
the territory of the earth amongst the great capitalist 
powers has been completed", in brief, capitalism is the 
villain of the piece while imperialism is only its nece- 
ssary or probable explanation. 

Many attractions pulled capitalists into foreign 
lands s cheap labour, raw materials, enforceability of 
favourable terms of trade, job opportunities, and land 
suitable for e^qsloitation or settlement. But many writers 
refute the economic causation of the First World V7ar and 
thereby the economic motivation in European expansion after 
1870, Norman Angel documented the urrorof itability of war 
before the First V/orldVJar, Another writer found that, pnl:^^ 
29 per cent of the wars from 1820 to 1929 can he directly 
attributed to economic factors. And writers point out the 
absurdity of relationship between capitalism and imperialist 
■ policies by pointing out the e:q)ansionist record of -Soviet 
Russia. Sane writers regard the expansionist policy, of 
Europe to be fundamentally irrational^ 

■n • y 
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^ ^The second theory is that .of Hobson who was asso- 
ciated with the liberal school of thought. This school 
concedes the view that finance capital has found a way out 
for the dilemma of capitalism; colonies as markets and 
investment areas. Till this point, Hobson is one with the 
Marxists, But Hobson maintains that such an imperialistic 
development is not logical development of capitalism and 
it can be averted. The colonial development of capitalism 
is primarily because of maladjustments within the capitalist 
system. Imperialist expansion is not the inevitable and 
not even the most rational method of disposing the surpluses 
in a capitalist society. Surpluses have resulted out of 
maldistribution of purchasing power, and therefore, ■ the 
remedy lies iri the expansion of home market through economic 
reforms, such as increase in piirchasing power and elimina- 
tion of surplus' savings, . 

: This approach o'f the liberal school was further 
elaborated in the later period. Some of the later-day 
liberals like Norman Angel argued that free’ trade was the 
panacea of all the evils of modern society, VJhenever 
goods, are permitted to move freely across the frontiers, ■. 
each country’- would develop those pf the industries in which 
it has a comparative advantage over the other countries,, ' 
On the other hand, protection pf industries encourages 
inefficient ways of production, ’When all the countries of 
the world 'agree to the policy of free trade, there is no 
rocTO for any sort of complaint, -Each country would come 
to play a role which nature has gifted it. In other words, 
no one country would complain of the e>^loitation of the 
other countries because natural assets and technological 
skills differ from country to country, 

' ^The third theory of imperialism is known as the 
Devil Theory, The Nye ’Ccramittee of 1934-36 of the U.S. 
examined the influence of financial and industrial 
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interests v.’hcn the united States intervened in the First 
World V?ar, The Caranittcc idontifiod sone gro.ups which 
profited frem war like the manuf actxircrs of war material, 
international ban>;crs and such others. Since such segments 
of people profited from v?ar they must be interested in 
waging war, in this manner, the Ccmnittcc came to the 
conclusion that war profiteers transformed themselves into 
warmongers (the Devils), who planned wars in order to 
enrich themselves more and more. 

^ Apart from these three principal theories which 
explain imperialism after 1870, there v;crc also semi** 
■»theorio a also. Racism, cconcmlc liberalism, humanitarian- 
ism, evangelism, jingoism, cthnoccntrism, social Darwinism 
and many more were talked about to provide a logical and 
dignified covering to the new phase of imperialism. 
Racialism was expanded by Gobincau, Kc attempted to. 
demonstrate that tlic Blacks possess an animal character 
and that no civilised society could be created by them. 
Social Darwinists claimed that the material wealth of the 
West and the poverty of the rest of the v;orid was proof 
enough for the superiority of the VZhites. The repeated 
victories of the Imperialist armies were attributed more 
to genetic endovmcnt than to the possession of the 
Gatling gun. 

Seme justified imperialism by the supposed infe- 
riority of the subject peoples. Condemning the colonial 
peoples as inferior was a cerrtnon pastime of the colonial 
authorities. Sane men ceased to be men and became Fuzzie- 
-^Juzzies or V.'ogs . Kaiser VJilhelm coined the new term 
'ycllov/ peril*. Of course, the kindest description of 
CQlnn<ai .pfimlgs was..that_o£ Klpllnqi “half devil a nd 
half _child'i, ’ : 
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VJhile these arrogant theories were oostulated. scroe 
of colonialism talked, in vague terms of altruism, 
persons like Raffles thought that to subjugate exotic 
peoples was to liberate them. The concept appealed to the 
western ego* Along with these altruistic exploiters, the 
missionaries thought emancipating the colonial peoples 
from ignorance. Once the natives wore trousers and led 
docile and devout lives like the good working class people 
at home, both God and the Colonial Office would be pleased. 

On occasions, the imperialist powers assumed moral, 
superiority. They thought they were representing progress, 
A classic summary of the imperialist thought comes from 
president McKinley's explanation for the annexation of the 
riss , • o • walked the floor of the White House 

night after night ,,, and prayed A3mighty God for light 
and guidance more than one night, and one night late it 
came to me this way — I don't know how it was, but it 

cames (1) that we could not give them back to Spain 

that would be cov/ardly and dishonourable; (2) that we 
could not turn them over to Prance or Germany — our 
commercial rivals in the Orient — that would be bad 
business and discreditable; (3) that we could not leave 
them to themselves — they were unfit for self-government 
— and they would soon have anarchy and misrule over there 
worse than Spain's was; and (4) that there v/as nothing left 
for us to do. but to take them all, and to educate the . 
Filipinos, and., uplift and civilize and Christianize them, 
and by God's grace do the very best we could by them, as 
our fellowmen for whom Christ also died, and then I v/ent 
to bed, and went to sleep, and slept soundly,.," 

All the theories mentioned above make . a n dntgiigs^^t^^ 

i ng r e adi ng , but a close a na lys is sh ovfs thajb_^ n^^ them 

c an s ati sf act oril y explain the empire-building and th e 
imperialistic ex pansions of the various powers p f__'y}6 ■. 
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world , t!o ory^ can cay that tho cxpancionist wars of 
/Mcxondor the Groat v/cro pronpted either by economic 
considerations or by the machinations of armament manu- 
facturers, Gcrr.any's Austro-Pruscian and the Franco- 
•Gorman v/ars of 1066 and 1870 respectively, had no econo- 
mic cbjccti\'os but were prompted by tho desire for national- 
ism and the still more Important desire for possession of 
pov^cr so that Gcrr.any under the captoinship of prxissia 
could play a deninant role in Etiropo. Ueithor Bismarck 
nor his generals were motivated by cconcmic considerations, 

Secondly, the main noriod of colonial expansion 
v;hich tho cconcnlc theorists tend to identify with Imnor-fal - 
ism nrecGdcd .the^aa&-Qf_-f_inance capitalism. _and_.theref ore . 
tho effOrecneo of jmr>orlaHsm cannot bo attributed to the 
inner contradictions of tho docavino capitalist system. 
History shc«<s that tho colonial acquisitions of the 19th 
and 20th centuries \.*oro meagre as cemparod to those of 
the 16th, 17th and 10th centuries, on the other hand, 
history shows that the last phase of capitalism witnessed 
tho liquidation of empires in the form of retreat from 
Asia and Africa by Great Britain, France and the Nether- 
lands, The Kcightago that is given to foreign investments 
in the nev/-found colonies of Europe is not factually 
correct, A greater part of European investments after 
1870 flov.'cd into independent States in Europe rather than 
to the colonics, British investments were mostly in North 
and South America, Trade vath colonial countries was only 
a small fraction of all British and French foreign trade 
and a very minute part for Italy, Germany and Japan. The 
German colonial conquests were prior to the emergence of 
cartels v/ithin the country; on tho other hand, monopolies 
were hardly present in England and France during the period 
of imperialistic expansion. Very often, political inte- 
rests manipulated foreign investments rather than the 
'reverse, 
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Modern historians find the mainspring of Euronean 
expansion in the political arena of v;orld strategies and 
ideologies ^but not in the expanding industrial econcmies. 
The unification of Germany and Italy led to aggressive 
nationalism in both the coimtries „ The colonial adven- 
tures of France after v/ar ^■Jith Prussia in 1870 were 
primarily for the sahe of regaining the lost, sense of 
glory and grandeur, to give experience to their military 
cadres, and expand its potential manpov7er for possible 
revenge. 

3 

Thirdly, the thesis of Lenin ignored some unpalat- 
able facts. Most of the foreign investments of European 
colonial powers were made in South An‘\erica and Russia, but 
not in colonial territories. Second, the standard of 
living of the working classes v/as high in countries like 
Denmark and Sweden which had no colonies, but low in 
France and Belgium which had large colonial territories. 
Third, the so-called glut of capitalism which Lenin 
talked about, existed centuries before the emergence of 
finance capital. 

The Devil Theory and the econanic theories of 
imperialism imply that capitalists used governments as 
the tools in instigating imperialistic policies. But 
history does not bear evidence to this thesis. Imperial- 
istic policies were generally conceived by governments 
first and then the capitalists V7ere summoned to support 
those policies, professor Schumpeter: remarks that the 
domination of financiers over international politics is 
a newsoaper fairy tale v/hich is absolutely at variance 
v/ith facts. Far from being the instigators of imperial- 
ist designs, capitalists as a group are lul^ewarm about 
imperialistic policies. The merchant and manufacturing 
classes have always opposed a foreign policy which might 
unleash v;ars . The interests of capitalism require peace, 
and not war. V7ar carries with it an clement of 
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irrationality and chaos, which arc alien to the very 
spirit of capitalism. The captain of industry is not 
more driven tov;ard his "Imperialistic" goal by econcmic 
necessity cr personal greed than was iJapolcon I, personal 
gain and the solution of econcmic problems through 
imperialistic expansion arc for all of them a pleasant 
after-thought, a wclccr.o by-product, but not the goal by 
which the imperialistic urge is attracted. 

The Imperialist expansion after the mid-19th century 
was neither vcxry logical nor profitable. Without any 
overseas territories, both Sweden and Switzerland reached 
high levels of political and cconcxnic well-being. On 
occasions, loss of colonial holdings did not necessarily 
bring ruin, as for example, Japan, At times, the costs 
of administering, policing and defending powers exceeded 
the profits of the colonial ventures, if the First World 
V?ar is seen as primarily a struggle for imperial spoils, 
it is clear that colonialism did not pay, profits frem 
Vietnam could never cover the costs of Verdun. 


How is it then that the ccon ctn lc t heories of 
Imperialism, v^\lch arc so cg aplctclv at varianc e wit h the 


facts of hi story, could hold _sway—OYgc_the-pvbJJ>c-mind? 

in the v/cstern world . Fran the beginning of the 20th 
century there has grown a general tendency to reduce 
political problems to ccononlc ones. The capitalists and 
their critics were equally guilty of this fundamental error. 
The capitalists after they had freed themselves from the 
pre-capitalistlc age, took for granted that general-pros- 
perity and peace v/ould emerge. The critics of capitalists 
were equally convinced that these aims could be achieved 
only through a ref orm, or by- abolishing the capitalist 
system. Thus both the camps sought oconanic explanations 
for political problems. Benth^ in early 19th century 
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advocated sxjrrender of colonies as the only means of doing 
away with imperialistic conflicts that led to war. 
Proudhon, Cobden and their disciples in mid-nineteenth 
century saw in tariffs the sols source of international 
conflicts and argued that peace lay in extending free 
trade The second reason for the popularity of the 
economic thesis lies in its plausibility. Baffled by the 
mystery of so threatening and often so murderous a 
historic force as imperialism, the analysts coolly opted 
for the inherent pulls of the capitalist system as the 
villain of the piece. In other words, not able to explain 
the complexity of the phenanenon of imperialism, people 
readily accepted the view that expansion of economic 
imperialism was because of the developments v^ithin 
capitalism. 
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OUTLINES OF COLOHIAIj EXPAt^SION AND RIVALRY 

By the 19th century Eurojr.can pev/ers expanded far and 
v/idc — the Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, French and British 
colonial tnpires follov;cd one another. The nature of this 
ex>-3nsion v-/as a crucer aTalcram o£ trade, christianizing 
adventure, loot, national prido and conque st. Scene of the 
empires Spread tlicmsclves across the land unlike the mari- 
time pcvjcrs mentioned above, os for examples, the Habsburg 
ard Ottenon crrpirca. Russia, too, advanced rapidly into 
southern and central ,\sia during the 19th century just as 
the U,S, did in the Nev; Hemisphere. 

Tni. SC.T.0 colonial expansion continued in the 19th 
century too, and the expansionist activity between 1870 
and 1914 has generally been described as the aac of 
imperialism . The first orplanation for this development 
was that of Hobson. According to him, the cconcmic 
taproot of imperialism was excessive capital in search of 
investment. A correct remedy was internal social reform 
and equitable distributicn of wealth: whenever these 
remedies are taken up, there could be no excess of goods 
or capital clamouring to use imperialism in order to find 
markets , 

This argument has been given a nev? twist in Lenin* s 
pamphlet. Imperialism as tlic Highest stage of Capitalism , 
to emphasize the importance of finance capital rather than 
industrial capital. By the time he wrote, there was 
conspicuous improvement in the economic condition of 
workers in the advanced countries. This became possible, 
according to Lenin, because capitalism found a new' prole- 
tariat to be exploited in the colonies. The home prole- 
tariat renounced its revolutionary fervour and collaborated 
with the bourgeoisie. .Such improvements, Lenin maintained 
could be at the most temporary since imperialist rivalries 
must lead to war, • 
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But history does not suGjstantiate this thesis, of . 
Lenin , Prior to 187.0 most of the European powers were 
hostile to colonies. By the year 182 0 some of the 
European powers lost their colonies without suffering any 
great economic distress — Prance lost colonial possessions 
in America, Spain lost South American territories, and 
Britain lost her 13 American colonies. Such being the 
story, a good number of thinkers welcomed the end of 
colonialism. Bentham urged France to liberate her colo- 
nies, Cobden preached free trade. Prance opened her 
colonies for all nations in 1861, Gladstone believed the 
whole empire would dissolve itself. Even Disraeli com- 
pared the colonies to millstones around the British: necks . 
Bismarck in 1868 said that the advantages claimed for 
colonial possessions were illusory. 

Despite these views against colonial expansion, 
there began a scramble for colonies after 1870. Prance, 
one of the least industrially developed countries, more 
than dotobled her colonial possessions between 18 50 and 
1870 -- Algeria, Senegal and Indo-China, After .1870, 

French republican leaders like Ferry and Gambetta contri- 
buted for further colonial expansion in Tunisia and 
Tonkin, All the time the French public opinion was 
vigorously opposed to the colonial expansion. 

Even in the British expansion after 1870 v;e cannot 
find any econcmic reasons, if Britain was interested in 
exporting its surplus capital, she could not have invented 
the concept of dominion -status and readily granted this 
status to Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
by 1910, After all, Britain knew that trade with North 
American colonies increased after they were separated 
from her control and British migration to the U.S, was 
more advantageous than the returns from all the other 
territories of British empire put together. Also 
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Britain found greater opportunity to invest in Argentine 
railways than in the Indian railway system. 

Contrary to this cccnonic thesis, Germany gained 
great n\mber of econcmic advantages in Eastern Europe, 
the Balkans and the Ottonan crr.pjxc v.’ithout possessing 
colonics. 

Apart from the ncn-economic character of colonial 
expansion after 1070, one mere feature was the concentra- 
tion .cf the thrust of nev; imperialism in the two conti- 
nents of Africa and East Asia. This expansion of Europe 
towards these two continents coincided v;lth growing poli- 
tical tensions amongst European cmyitries. Maturally, 
the colonial expansion of European powers bears the same 
ranorsolcss qualities. The naked power politics of the 
new colonialism was the projection of the inter-state 
frictions and rivalries of Europe rather than the canpul- 
sions inherent in finance capitalism. Purthcr, the grow- 
ing population of Europe found its outlets to the United 
States and Australia. Neither Africa nor Eastern Asia 
..was climatically attractive for large-scale white 
settlements, 

Konethelcss, this is not to totally deny the place 
of econcmic factor in the new imperialistic expansion of 
European pov/erc. Both Africa and Asia offered mar^^ of 
the raw materials needed by Burepe: cetton, silk, rubber, 
vegetable oils and rare minerals. Bus ides, the guest for 
markets became acute after 1870 because each of the 
European nations followed a policy of protection. The 
governments were equally responsible in Europe to take 
up the task of exploiting backward territories. 

Despite these econcmic considerations, there were 
also certain political considerations which made European 
countries go for colonies. The ports of Turkey and Far 
East were valuable as naval bases no less than as inroads 
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for trade and investment. Europe was haunted by the fear 
of war after 1870 and this fear itself gave a new propul- 
sion to the imperialistic scramble/ apart from the econo- 
mic necessity for more markets, in brief, the co-existence 
of economic interests with political aims contributed for 
the imperialistic designs of European countries, except 
for those of Italy and Russia which were primarily 
prompted by political considerations. 

What is true of men is equally true . of . nations , 

Both aspire to have more than what they already have. 

It is only when a nation had a group of people or poli- 
tical leaders who are eager to expand the country's 
interests are present, that the economic compulsions also 
help them. What determined whether or not' a country 
became imperialistic, was more the activity of a small 
group of people, often intellectuals, economists or 
patriotic publicists and politicians anxious to ensure 
national security and self-sufficiency, rather than the 
economic conditions of the country itself. 

Apart from these two principal considerations that 
influenced colonial expansion there were a medley of 
other considerations which influenced the desire for 
colonies. One of them was the activities of explorers 
and adventiirers like Da Brazza in Equatorial Africa, 

Stanley in the Congo basin, and the German, Karl peters 
in East Africa, At times the promptings of genuine 
scientific discovery, taste for adventure, piratical love 
of money and power like that of Cecil Rhodes prompted men 
to take an active role in colonial expansion. 

Apart from these variegated people, the Christian 
missionaries had their own share in the colonial expan- 
sion of European povjers, David Livingstone v/as a London 
missionary who v/ent out v;ith the tv/in object of opening 
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paths both for ccrwcrcc and Christianity, it was to 
supplcr^cnt hie efforts that Stanley was sent later. 

Franco, too, cent organized Christian missions into 
various parts of tJio world to convert the heathens into 
Chris tianity. 

one mere element in the growth of imperialism was 
the odministrator and the soldier. Such men welconcd th® 
opportunity to bring order and efficient administration 
out of chaos, /it times, the colonial pov;ers found the 
colonics to be outlets for seekers of the social ladder. 
Quite often, Dritons handicapped by a lineage or an 
unfashionable school were rocketed into the elite by 
taking up the burden of the Empire, 

Thus, the source and the nature of imperialism v;ere 
variegated and they varied from one country to another. 

It was not just that trade followed the flag but with th® 
flags accOTpanied the buccaneer , the Bible and the bureau- 
crat, along with the banker* and the businessman. The 
unexplored end uncxploited parts of the earth offered a 
host of possible -advantages, which in the cempetitive 
world of late 19 th century, few could resist seizing. 
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ACQUISITION OF COLONIES 

Between 1870 and 19 OO Britain, France and Russia had 
added millions of. square miles and millions of people to 
their colonial possessions, in the same period,. Germany, 
Belgium and Italy acquired comparatively less populous and 
smaller colonies. Added to this, the old colonial, empires 
of Portugal and Nether land survived while gaining in more 
importance* 

All these acquisitions were carried by different 
.political forces . The achievements of Belgium were almost 
the personal achievement' of the king. In Britain and ' 
Germany, the achievement was that of the conservative 
governments. In Russia the official military class and 
bureaucracy were responsible for the expansion tov/ard .East. 

When we look at the beneficiaries of this expansio n- 
ism , there is no uniformity amongst them. King Leopold of 
Belgium, Cecil Rhodes and many of the individual empire - 
builders amassed great personal fortunes. But seme of the 
initiators like Perry in France and Crispi in Italy, earned 
only disrepute. In seme countries organized public opinion 
functioned as pressure groups for supporting the catise of 
imperialism, Disraeli cemnitted the Conservative party to 
the policy of imperialism in 1872. in the eighties a 
colonial society and a society for German colonization was 
formed in Germany. By then, the British conservative 
imperialists founded the primrose. League while the liberals 
followed it up with the imperial Federation League. 

As European powers went ahead with colonies they made 
a series of oompremises to avoid open confrontation. The 
French' conquest of Algeria in early 19th century and Annam 
after 1870 and the British conquest of Nigeria and Ashanti 
in Africa in the nineties, caused no ripple in inter- 
national affairs. At times one power gave support to 
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another power, Bismarck encouraged France to expand into 
Tunisia, Bismarck and Jules Ferry summoned an inter- 
national conCcrencG to settle the future of Congo, in 
1684 Britain and Portugal set up a joint comiission. to 
ccntrol the navigation of the Congo river. All these 
efforts reached a watershed in the Treaty of Berlin in 
1885. It was agreed that any pov;er that effectively occu- 
pied African territory should duly notify the other powers. 
This agreement led to the' rapid partition of Africa and 
inaugurated a new ora of colonialism. It v;as also agreed 
that slavery should be made Illegal. Thus the treaty of 
1885 was a contract among the powers to pursue further 
partition of Africa as amicably as possible and also avoid 
ccmpctition amongst themselves, 

Aftd the Congo free state was formed in 1885, European 
powers set up chartered ccmpanics to develop various areas 
of Africa, Each power established protectorates over 
areas or outright acquired territories. Sane like Germany 
enlarged and consolidated their former protectorates. 

Great Britain inched northwards from its base at the Cape 
through Bechuanaland, P.hodcsia and Nyas aland. These 
acquisitions were followed by the taking over of Uganda 
and Uigeria, Soon other countries also imitated the same 
process, Italy took over Eritrea and the coastal strip 
of Sonalilani, 

This expansionism of European powers in Africa was 
felt in the Far East also. New Guinea was partitioned 
amongst the Dutch, the British and Germans in 1885. Germany 
occupied several islands including the Marshall. North 
Borneo v/as token over by British in 1888 and later the 
Islands of Gilbert, South Solomon and Tonga. Prance occu- 
pied all the islands adjoining Tahiti. - Even the U.S. 
joined the game. She not only annexed Puerto-B.ico and 
set up a protectorate over Cuba after her war with Spain, 
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but she also took the Philippines and the Hawaii islands. 
Thus by the time the 20th century began, the whole of- 
Southern pacific was partitioned, both amongst the old 
colonial powers and the new colonial powers of Germany 
and the United States , 

In the North Pacific the scramble was primarily for 
China, By 1870 Britain and Prance secured treaties that ' 
gave their diplomats and traders considerable opportunities 
and security for trade with China, More than a dozen 
cities like Canton and Shanghai were opened to all Europeans 
as treaty ports where the traders could enjoy immunity frcm 
Chinese laws. To protect Europeans, British and American 
gunboats policed the Uangtse river in' the south., and 
staffs of European officials were introduced to collect- 
customs duties , While the Western powers penetrated China 
from the Eastern shores, large-parts of the Chinese empire 
were annexed by Russia in the north. Russia established 
Vladivostak in 1860 while reaching till river ^ur. During 
the eighties, France annexed -the rest of Indochint; and 
Britain, the rest of Burma. 

This scramble for colonies in the Far East was 
completed by the emergence of the Asian Imperial Power, 
Japan, . Jn 1876 Japan succeeded in detaching Korea from 
China, in 1894 Japan defeated China and imposed a treaty 
by which China not only ceded Korea, but also the island 
of Formosa and Liaotung peninsula. The sudden emergence 
of japan was resented by the European colonial powers and 
they forced japan to restore the Liaotung peninsula to 
China. 

Humiliated in this manner, China made a series of 
concessions for the purpose of westernizing herself. . 

Russia made China lease Liaotung peninsula to her. Germany 
took Kiaochow on lease and some concessions on Shantung 
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peninsula, Britain took the port of Weiheiwei and conso- 
lidated her sphere of influence. The U.S. demand for the 
open-door policy was backed by Britain, 

China resented all these intrusions, A revolt broke 
out in 1899 kno^^n as the Boxer Rebellion. The European 
powers as well as Japan and the U.S, combined together and 
suppressed the rebellion, A large indemnity was exacted 
fretn China and stringent controls werj imposed on her. 

One other reaction of China was the nationalist revolu- 
tion led by Sun Yat-Sen in the southern provinces in 1911. 
It overthrew the Manchurian dynasty and began the prolonged 
revolutionary process that reached its climax in the 
Ccrcnunist Revolution of 1949. 

The successful imperial penetration into the crumbl- 
ing Chinese empire intensified the rivalries among imperial 
powers, Japan and Russia fought out in 1904 for the 
possession of Manchuria and Korea, in this war Russia was 
defeated at the great battle of Mukden. By the Treaty of 
Portsmouth/ Japan regained the Liaotung peninsula with 
Port Arthur and also the southern half of northern island 
of Sakhalin, a protectorate over Korea and concessions in 
Manchuria, Since the Russian cjqsansion was checkmated in 
the Far East, Russia diverted her attention to the Balkans, 
althoiigh her defeat in the Far East precipitated the revo- 
lution at heme in 1905, More important was the conse- 
quences of Japanese victory. Admiring what westerniza- 
tion could bring to any non-European oower, nationalist 
revolutions occurred in Persia in 1905 and in Turkey in 
1908, Before 1914 the consequence of imperialism in Asia 
was the stimulation of nationalism in the colonial count- 
ries -of Asia, All that the war did was to weaken Russia 
still further, gave Japan the opportunity to become a 
great world power in the pacific and thus hastened the 
tensior^s that were already apparent to end up as the 
First V/orld war. . , 
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COLONIAL COLLISIONS 

The expansion of European powers after 1885 led to 
frequent collisions in remote parts of the world, such 
collisions worsened the tensions between the powers in 
Europe. Even then, there is no evidence that the colonial 
tensions were decisive in determining the final alignment 
of powers before the outbreak of the First World War; but ,, 
on the other hand, almost all the colonial issues were as 
good as settled after 1904 and the armed camps came . into 
existence only when the Eastern Questipn came to predomi- 
nate . There is evidence to show that all the important 
colonial disputes were settled before 1914. On a number 
of occasions the vjestern powers forged new linlcs of fra- 
ternity just as the one against China to suppress the Boxer 
rising in 1900 and against japan in 1905, 

And the naval rivalry between Britain and Germany was 
not exclusively related to the possession of colbniea. The 
final settlement gave for Prance a predaninant role in the 
administration of Morocco, Germany was humiliated. Once 
again Morocco figured in 1908. Finally by an arbitration 
at the Hague it was decided that Prance should have poli- 
tical predctninance on Morocco while she undertook not to 
harm Germany’s economic interests. For the third time the 
Moroccan crisis figured in 1911. A German warship appeared 
at the port of Agadir as a retaliation to French occupation 
of Fez, the most important town in Morocco, Europe was 
agitated. Thomson v/rites that it roused the sleeping dogs 
all over Europe, in Madrid, in London as well as in Berlin. 
Lloyd George issued a serious warning. The British fleet 
prepared for action. Germany ultimately yielded to a 
French protectorate over Morocco, while France granted 
two strips, of territories to Germany in French Congo. 

But the end -result of this conflict was that Anglo-Cerman 
rivalry was worsened and public opinion v/as outraged in 
both the countries. 
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To cxaninc further, the six major disputes that arose 
in international affairs before the outbreak of the First 
World v;ar voro not solely guided by colonial and imperial 
considerations. The rivalry between Britain and'France 
reached a cllmo-x with the Fashoda incident in 1898. The 
British influence in Egypt grew as the French were in a 
position to help the Khedive when he was in trouble. Also 
the British had built the Aswan Dsm, Although Britain 
suffered a setback in Sudan she was firmly established in 
the lower Wile . She even decided to reconquer Sudan, in 
the meantime France thought of controlling a continuous 
belt of territory stretching from Dakar to the Gulf of 
Aden, frem tJic basin of the Congo and French VJest Africa 
right across the upper reaches of the Nile and joining to 
Abyssinia while French troops advanced and occupied the 
strategic point of Fashoda, Soon after the British troops 
under Kitchener made their appearance, war hysteria was 
whipped up both in Britain and Prance, Finally, an agree- 
ment was reached in 1899 by which prance v;ithdrcw from 
Fashoda, France realized that alliance with Russia alone 
was not enough, and her interests lay first in security in 
Europe against Germany, Soon after the incident both' 
Britain and France drew together. 

The South African incident (the second) relating to 
the Boer affair, too, shews that colonial and imperial 
considerations did not prevail over political considera- 
tions, The British and the Dutch settlers did not see eye 
to eye with each other. The Dutch were primarily agri- 
cultxirists; v/hereas, the British were interested in mining. 
In order to preserve their own way of life the Dutch 
declared their independence in 1881 in Transvaal.' With 
the discovery of gold. a new batch of fortune hunters came 
to this territory, but they were not given citizenship. 

This led to the Boer War of. 1899. ' Even prior to the 
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outbreak of the war, when a batch of irregular, troops led 
a raid on Transvaal in. 1895 Germany resented it. The .. 
Kaiser sent the president of Transvaal, Kruger, a telegram 
congratulating him for repulsing' the invaders . Britain 
suspected German conspiracy with the Boers . The naval ^ 
enthusiasts of Germany pressed for further armament. This 
opportunity was exploited by all the other. powers against 
Britain, Finally, when Britain was involved in the. Boer 
War it was only Russia which proposed . intervention while 
Germany kept quiet. As over Pashoda the European states 
drew back from war among themselves about colonial dis- 
putes:,.. .however much they hinted at hostilities, . . 

^ In like' manner was the third, the Russian .and British 
differences. Russian expansion brought .''.her to the fron- 
tiers of Afghanistan and Persia. Fearing Russian expansion 
an agreement was reached about the frontiers between- 
Russian and Indian empires in the Pamir region in 189.4, ■ 

And when Persia' came under the influence of both Russia • 
and Britain, both the European powers signed a convention 
in 1907 defining their spheres of influence and erecting 
neutral zones between them. To- some extent, the Anglo- 
-^ussian relations were strained when’ Britain started 
exploiting the oil that was discovered in Persia but rela- 
tions were normalized during the war, in 1915 Russia 
agreed to British control over the original neutral zone. 

The f ourth example was that of the pan-German and 
pan-Slav Movements, In the seventies there was a movement 
for inviting all Slav people by extending Slavdom over 
Central Europe and large parts of Turkish empire. The 
Russians v/anted to make use of it as a mask of their 
imperialism; whereas, the Slavs of the Balkans wanted to 
use it as a v;eapon against Turkey. Its counterpart v;as 
the pan-German movement. The pan-German League was 
supported by businessmen, bureaucrats and intellectuals. 
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It aimed at the union of all Germans in the world into one 
great German state with an enlarged Central Germany at its 
heart. It laid claim for the State to rule the world. The 
area claimed by them x-/as tlie Netherlands, Belgium, 
Lu::emburgc, Austria, Hungary, Poland, Rcmania, Serbia and 
parts of Swittcrland, In policy it was strongly anti- 
■ -Semitic and anti-Slav. These two movements clashed over 
the Berlin-Baghdad rail-road initiated by a German banh. 
Britain welcomed the proposal. Even France offered to 
irA'cst some capital. But the Russians wore afraid of it 
and proposed that Germany, in return for, her consent, 
should proniso them control of the straits. The Germans 
refused the offer. Rebuffed like this, Russia concluded 
an agreement with Turkey in 1900 by which Russian consent 
was required for the building of rail-roads in the Black 
Sea of Asia Minor. This colonial rivalry worsened the 
•friction between Germany and Russia, and thereby v/idened 
the gu3^ between the alliances in Europe, 

The fifth colonial dispute was that of Russia and 
Japan in the For East, The war was primarily colonial 
war and Japan came out victorious. The effects of this 
war on Eurc^ were great, it encouraged the conclusion 
of an entente bctvracn France and Groat Britain in 1904. 
Since the defeat of Russia was followed by an internal 
rebellion in 1905, the weakness of Russia was exposed. 
Germany heaved a sigh of relief; the nightmare of two- 
-front war ceased to exist. But France felt more insecure 
by the v;eakness of her once certain ally. The Russo- 
-japaneso war, therefore, intensified both German intransi- 
gence and French determination to find another ally. 

The sixth dispute was over Morocco. France claimed 
Special interests in this country as its own Algeria had 
frontiers with it. Britain had trading interests there. 
Germany in order to test the Anglo-French entente of 1904 
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decided to exploit the Moroccan question. Germany claim- 
ed that Morocco should be made independent. This irritated 
Britain and France as they had recently reached an agree- 
ment on the status of Morocco. France was made to yield 
to German pressure and an international conference was 
summoned. At the conference Germany found that only 
Austria supported her while Britain, Russia, Italy and 
Spain backed Prance, 

An examination of all the six major international 
crises (the Fashoda involving Britain and Prance in 1898, 
the Boer War of 1899, the Anglo-Rus'sian Convention of 1907, 
the pan-Slav Movement and the tension between Geinnany and 
Russia, the Russo-Japanese v/ar of 1905 and the Agadir and 
Moroccan Crises of 1906 and 1911) preceding the First 
World War show that primarily political and strateg ic 
consideration, and not econonic, that influenced the ^- 
behaviour of the great powers . Even when strong econcmic 
considerations were there just as the French trading 
interests in Morocco or the British oil interests in 
Persia, all such considerations were kept subordinate 
to the political and strategic requirements of the day. 
When Prance supported the building of the Berlin-Baghdad, 
railway, it was primarily because ' of financial considera- 
tions, but this could not mature as France was not willing 
to annoy Russia, a political consideration, 

, Thus, fears of national security and the desperate 
need for reliable alliances were so ccmpellinq that 
European -powers did not nermit colonial conflicts to 
influence their final decisions , "international relations 
were conducted mainly by diplomats of the old school and 
even many .of the politicians were men who had been trained 
more in diplomacy than in statesmanship. Their dispatches 
show very little interest in economic conditions or 
social forces, and no understanding of the hopes of 
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ordinary folk, a more just social order, but only a 
profound absorption in the skilled game of power politics. 
Enshrouded in suspicions, alert to every sign of subtle 
shifts in the balance of power, they tirelessly and 
purposefully pursued the Interests of their countries as 
they understood them; and they understood them almost 
exclusively in terms of alliances and counter-alliances, 
enhancing national security and power" , 



AFTER a?HE iFIRST WORLD WAR 

The relationship between the colonial pov;ers and 
the colonies was based on certain principles: political 
dependence, racial inequality and econonic siibservience. 
This relationship varied from one empire to another. The 
British practice of preserving the native princes in India, 
or of indirect tule in Nigeria, the Belgiim policy of 
preserving tribal communities in the Congo, or the French 
methods of making treaties with tribal leaders in North 
Africa, were all modifications needed for maintaining 
the imperialist hold. 

On the other hand, the colonies underwent trans- 
formation in the 20th century. National awareness grew 
amongst the colonies and the nationalists started demand- 
ing an end to all the iniquities. This demand grew with 
the Spread of westernization itself and it was nurtured by 
the liberal ideals of freedom, equality and self-determi- 
nation as well as by the spread of education and industrial 
ization within the colonies . The role of the colonial 
powers in the colonial revolution of the 20th century was 
no less important. There came a change on the part of 
colonial powers — in their policies, attitudes and 
circumstances which weakened the will to preserve colo- 
nial relationships of the old pattern and compelled them 
to discover new relationships as trustees, partners or 
allies. 

Significant advances in colonial goverranent took 
place within the British empire and Commonwealth. The 
formal recognition of the concept of dominion status in 
1931 implied the idea of equal partnership rather than 
tutelage , 

Along with this change, the material base of colo- 
nialism was transformed. The League of Nations Committee 
in 1937 pointed out that the world's most important raw 
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materials of the colonics constituted only three per cent 
of the world's production, with certain exceptions like 
rubber and tin. In 1938, only 18^ per cent of Britain's 
Imports. came from her colonial territories, and the 
'colonies took only l2Jj per cent of Britain's exports* 

True, these ccononic links changed less conspicuously 
in the case of other colonial powers like Franco, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Portugal* Before 1914 Franco followed 
a policy of assimilation meaning the spread of French 
culture and civill 20 tion in order to make the colonial 
subjects little Frenchmen, but after the war the policy 
was changed to association, that is, showing greater 
respect for native traditions and ways of life while 
strengthening their economic and political links with 
metropolitan France. Still, this change in the French 
colonial policy was more tlieoretical than cxjbstantiai. By 
1939 France was drav;ing nearly onc-third of her imports 
frem her own colonies and sending nearly onc-third of her 
exports to then. It was this reality that explains the 
violent outburst of colonial resistance to France after 1945. 

On the other hand, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Portugal were small European nations governing large colo- 
nial territories rich in natxiral resources. The Belgium 
administration adopted a paternalistic policy of progress- 
ive, social and cconcmic development without any notion 
of partnership, responsibility or of eventual self- 
-goverment. By 1939 Belgium Congo was shipping more than 
80 per cent of its exports to Belgium, and deriving from 
Belgium nearly half of its imports . 

The Dutch policy was also firm and paternalistic. But 
the Dutch recognized that they owed a moral obligation to 
the native people they governed. That is how the Indo- 
nesian nationalist movement began in 1908, but the partner- 
ship principle made little headway. Racial discrimination 
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arid gross economic . inequality rankled. There was virtually 
no middle class. This explosive situation explains the 
violence that loosened Dutch control over the territory, ' 

The story of. Portuguese colonialism was also -the same. 
The Colonial Act of 1933 centralized colonial government 
in Lisbon, Trade v;as mostly under the control of Portugal, 
In 1931 the colonies were made overseas provinces. 

And during the Second World War more changes came . 

The Brazzaville Conference was presided over by General 
De Gaulle in 19 44', It recommended the development of local 
assemblies to voice colonial opinion, employment of natives 
in the p\iblic services, and direct representation of all 
colonial peoples in the French parliament. In 1956 the 
French'- "Cons tituent Assembly ended the distinction between 
citizens and subjects in all the French overseas terri- 
tories," Equally' significan-t was the International Labour 
Organisation which met at Philadelphia in the same year. 

The conf erence, ^issued -a declaration, which included- uni- 
versal equality of r ights and sta-tus . 

And after the war most of the colonies were liberated 
including those of, the Portuguese in the sixties . The 
liquidation of the mos-t characteristic of - 19th cen-tiiry 
achievements — colonialism or imperialism was on all 
accounts the most far-reaching his-tofical outcome of- the 
Second World War, Indeed critics continue, to maintain 
that., there are- neo -colonial tentacles of aid, transfer of 
"technology and forming of global and regional blocs. 

Behind these tentacles lie the multi-nationals which 
primarily belong to the developed nations. To what extent 
the neo-colonial stance of .aid, transfer of -technology ' '' 
and global and regional, blocs has been able -to -exploit 
the developing countries through .the medium of multi- 
-national is anybody’ s guess , . 
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SECTION - B : SUB->SECTIOH-B 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


ANSWSRIM3 QUESTIONS 

Questions on French Revolution can be set in various 
v:ay 5 . One group of questions relates to the causation or 
tho responsibility for the Revolution. The second group 
relates to ains, character and achievements. The third 
group relates to the National Assembly, the- National 
Convention, and the Girondins and Jacobins, The last 
group can be very general llhc; v;hy the Revolution occurred 
in France? or vhat was the revolutionary situation that 
preceded thu fall of Bastille? 

You can safely answer any question, provided you 
arc thorough with the follcwing topics: (a) chronology 
of the French Revolution, (b) Alir.s, Character end Achieve- 
ments of the Revolution# and <c) Revolutionary situation. 







A CmONOL.OGY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


1774 Louis , XV .on his death -bed .remarked, "after- me the 
deluge". The. waters of the deluge gathere'd all 
through the^ years of Louis XV‘ s reign. The rpyaly 
funeral was hooted by the mob and drunkards sang 
ribald songs. The fortunes of the country were at 
the lowest ebb; discomfiture in foreign affairs, 
financial bankruptcy, increasing impudence of 
nobility and clergy, and the growing misery of 
the poor in society'; 

The crucial pc 1 i tic a.!- , problem of the reign of 
Louis XVI Was that of restoring order and pros- 
perity to ‘ national finances; and it was out of 
the unsuccessful attempts of successive ministers 
to solve this problem that the French Revolution 
was born. With good intentions Louis XVI restored 
the parliaments (consisting of eminent advocates and 
primarily courts of justice) while dismissing all 
the previous hangers -oh. Immediately on his . 
accession to the throne, Louis XVI called Turgot 
to the direction of national finances, 

Turgot Turgot, as the Controller -General of Finance, 
checked extravagance in administration. As early 
as September, 1774, Turgot had established internal 
free-trade in corn, by the abolition of the whole 
network of barriers within France at which custons 
duties had hitherto been levied on grain. Thus, 
at one stroke, was removed not only an annoying 
hindrance to trade, but also one of the chief 
causes of the high price of bread. Nev; impost on 
landed oroperty v/hile abolishing the obsolete 
corvee , Established internal free trade in corn 
and v;ine. Had various proposals in mind’. Opposition 
mounted from nobles and clergy encouraged by the 
Queen, Dismissed before tv;o years were over. 
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1777 

Kcchcr 


17B3 

Calonne 


Succeeded by Clugny who revived corvee , the guilds 
end the internal custans on corn and v/inc'. Died 
soon* 

Keeker succeeded Clugny. Honost,but timid and 
irresolute* France intervened in the American 
Vlar of Independence which caused the financial 
break *dc*r;n. Raised fresh loans but roused the 
hostility of the privileged classes. 

The strain on the resources of the exchequer aadc 
Kockcr redouble his efforts at economy and, in 
order to inspire confidence in the Government and so 
to facilitate the raising of loans, he published 
a statCT.cnt of accounts — the- femous cempte rendu 
in 1701, This stoterxnt contrived, by misrepresen- 
ting the true Condition of affairs, to chow a 
balance cf Inccmc ov^r on expenditure of ten 
million livres. The Cemoto bccam.c at once a "best- 
seller*': over -100,000 copies sold within a few 
weeks. Popular indignation was raised to groat 
heights by the revelation it contained of the huge 
sums consumed by pensions to nobles. The latter, 
therefore, became furiously incensed against Keeker, 
Their apprehension t-zos increased by the very 
appearance of such a balance-sheet; hitherto State 
finances v;erc a secret carefully guarded among a 
privileged, few, and this divulgcncc of knowledge 
among the cemmon folk seemed a precedent too 
dangerous to tolerate. It was resented by the 
Queen and the nobility. The friends of the Queen 
ccmplaincd of Keeker's miserliness. She demanded 
his dismissal and it was conceded in 1781. 

Calonne appointed Controller-General, policy of - 
extravagance in order to inspire confidence. His 
policy was the exact reverse of that of his dis- 
tinguished predecessors , He contended that the 



passion for economy v/as the surest v/ay to destroy 
public confidence in the government; and he claimed 
that money would be easily forthcoming only when 
the nation, duly impressed by a luxurious Court, 
v;as satisfied that the Exchequer was in a flourish- 
ing condition, Calonne became the most popular of 
ministers, and money flowed in. 


But the greater his immediate success, the surer was 
his ultimate failure. On the one hand, the unres- 
trained luxury of the Court meant greatly increased 
expense, V7hile, on the other, the loans contracted 
V7ith fatal ease involved the payment of interest 
\%hich itself V7as an additional charge on inccme'. 
Every year that passed thus brought final crisis 
more surely near, in August 1786 , Calonne had to 
enlighten the King as to the true state of the 
national finances. At the same time he propounded 
a plan almost identical v7ith that of Turgot, namely, 
-that the privileges of the nobles should, in certain 
respects, be abolished and that t}iere should be 
internal free-trade in corn. Unfortunately, a scheme 
which had once been quite feasible, had, by the 
extravagances of the intervening decade, been 
rendered impossible of achievement, Calonne' s 
appreciation of the desperate nature of the situation 
V7as shov7n by his suggestion that the King should 
tahe thv- nobles into his confidence and appeal to 
them for help. The result was the famous Assembly 
of I*c tables v/hich met first in February, 1787. 


This Assembly had no constitutional standing. 


a / 


Assembly of MotaJ:)les consisting of chief nobles. 


ta;.i 1 es 


scirbly Bishops and magistrates. Hoped that tiscy v;culd 

consent to the taxation of th; privileged and th- 
unprivileged aliVm . Although the Assembiy abolished 
ccmpulscry labcur on tvv; roads and approved the 
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QStcabllahncnt cC the provincial asoeirtolics they 
condcir.ncd and epposod Calonnc*5 land tax propooals 
GO both unconstitutional and unnecessary and dc- 
nanded his dismissal and rccontncndcd that the 
question taxation should be referred to the 
States General, the ancient representative body 
of tJK Fr^.nch nation, which had not not since 
161*4, The iirnediatc effect cC nobles' resistance 
to the t;overrrr>tnt was that the King influenced by 
the juecn dismissed Caionnc in April, 1707. 

Drienne, one of the loaders of opposition succeeded 
Caionnc, Corvee abolished; provincial assemblies 
cstrlalichcd; intcr-provincial free-trade in corn 
(both ccccptxd by parllarricntl , Like hcckor and 
Colenne befcfc him, Brlcnnc was no sooner focc^ 
with U\c rccpcnsibllitlcs of geverment that hii 
was ccmptllcd to recognise that the financial 
projects cf his predecessors were imperative of 
disaster was to be oveided. 

He, too# presented to tl;c notables a shadowy 
version of Cclonne's proposals - land tax levied 
on privileged and unprivileged alike. The Notables 
refused to oblige. Their Assembly vjas dissolved 
(Kay) and they went hone, having demonstrated the 
firm determination of most of their numbers to 
prevent the King's Ministers tampering with their 
privileges, concessions and exemptions. The 
brusque refusal by the aristocracy to contribute 
to tile notional finances amounted to a revolt 
against and tho defeat of the monarchy. The basic 
attitude of the majority of the aristocracy was 
nev/ clearly revealed. Concerned with maintaining 
their fiscal privileges, they were hostile to any 
strengthening of the royal governnent). 



Paris 

parlia 

merit 


States- 


The land taoc and other measures which the Notables 
had rejected now had to be presented to the Paris 
Parlement* The parlement of Paris refused to 
register royal decrees for further loans or taxes. 
New series of royal edicts!. Since the parlement 
asserted that only the States -General could grant 
new subsidies,, it .was dissolved. Further resis- 
tance', It sounded like a revolution and the 
Parlement was abolished. Soldiers refused to 
arrest the judges. Excited crovjds assembled in 
Paris clamouring for the convocation of the States- 
General, Confronted by the intransigence of 
parlement and worried by fast approaching national 
_ barikriiptcy and under pressure .of the lay, ecclesia- 
stical and judicial aristocracy, the king issued 
the convocation of the States.-rGeneral for 1st may 
1789'. .Brienne resigned and'Nec'ker was recalled to 
office'. 

The Crown opened the flood-gates to the revolution 
by summoning the States -General, In, effect,' France 
.was to be consulted what she wanted. This was in 
one way a huge concession by the Crown which had 
long evaded control or scrutiny by representative, 
bodies'; it meant, in fact, the -.abdication of 
absolute monarchy. The king took two important 
steps while convoking the States-General: ... (1) He 
prescribed that in the States-General the Third 
Estate should have the same number of represen- 
tatives as the, clergy and "the nobility together 
thereby doubling the strength of the Third Estate;, 
(2) and invited the people to list their grievances 
(cahiers)-. 

The consequences of these : concessions were far 

*■ ' -V*’'-'-' 

reaching: than anticipated. The people and later 
the Third Estate saw in the grant of double 


representation an illicit agreement that the 
three estates would sit together and vote their 
decisions "by head" not "by order". Since the 
'implicit agreement* failed to become explicit 
this Sparked off the revolution. 

Invitation to prepare cahiers effected national 
debate on all national problems and issues!. Three 
fundamental ideas - the idea of a declaration of 
rights, the conception of national sovereignty and 
the necessity of endowing France with a Constitution ~ 
emerged from this debate. The idea of a decleiration 
of right in practice meant an end to all birth-based 
inequalities i.c. feudal order and also the grant 
of various freedoms. The idea of national sovereign- 
ty meant that the nation has precedence over every 
thing#* and the demand for a constitution meant the 
refutation of aristocracy's contention that France 
already possessed a constitution. Significantly 
the cahiers clearly reflected the political and 
social conflicts which divided France!. 

1789 5th May, 1789; The opening of the States-General 

at Versailles. The government had no firm lead and 
did not present a comprehensive scheme of reforms. 

The main issues that the three estates would sit 
together and vote by heads, remained open and un- 
. settled. There was evidence of division v/ithin 
the privileged orders since the Third Estate tried 
to win over the clergy to their point of vieW, The 
Third Estate right from the opening of the session 
exuded what might be termed the revolutionary 
spirit: a mixture of optimism. Idealism, hope and 
excitement. They believed that their work' was 
for the good of htmanity in general as well as 
for that of the French people, 'The nobility 
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committed itself to a policy of no compromise'. 

It was in this session that the latent (social 
and political) conflicts between the privileged 
and* the imprivileged orders became patent. The 
Third Estate full of enthusiasm/ expecting and 
prepared to' follow a strong royal lead/ was ■ 
profoundly' disillusioned on what it rightly 
regarded as the crucial issue (voting by heads) 
but the king sided the privileged orders!. Only 
a union of the orders would give, the Tliird 
Estate a majority' and the possibility of passing 
the reforms it desired. It appealed to the king 
in the name of- the national alliance of ThrOhe'. 
and People against the aristocracy. Irresolute/ 
as on many occasions/ the king failed to respond 
to the emotions of his people; a failure which 
precipitated the event of 17th June/ 1789 and 
subsequently the revolution. One clear sighted 
foreign observer summed up that "never was so 
noble an opportunity more completely lost by the 
king" . 

On 10th June the Third Estate gave a final invi- 
tation to the representatives of the, other two 
orders to join them. This v/as refused'/ and 
finally/ on 17th Jme/ the Third Estate declared 
that'/ as the representative of the great majority 
of Frenchmen V it had authority to speak for the 
whole nation, and proceeded, to call itself the 
"National Assembly." 

Three days later, matters were pushed to a yet 
further extreme. On 20th June (1789) when the 
deputies -of the Third Estate arrived at their 
Assembly Hall they found the doors lockec and 
guarded by soldiers. Led by Mirabeau and sieyes 


the commons proceeded to a pxiblic building usod as 
a tennis court. Amidst intense excitement vdth 
\pstrotcncd hands they took an oath as members of 
the National Assembly. 

The Oath of the Tennis Court v/as the declaration 
of the end of the absolute monarchy and the beginn- 
ing of the popular sovereignty. The Statcs-Gcncral 
was transformed by a simple proclamation into a 
National Assembly without the express comand of the 
king. It also resolved that all taxes should be 
freely voted by the Assembly and any tax not sanc- 
ticned In such a manner should cease to be valid 
in all the provinces’. 

In the royal session of 23 Jtjie in which the king 
ignoring the Oath of the Tennis Court cormianded that 
the estates should sit separately and vote by order 
proved to be the swansong of the ancient regime* 

The Third Estate/ however# remained defiant and 
refused to obey orders* After the departure of. the 
king# when the Grand Master of the ceremonies;# Broze 
reminded the members of the king*.s orders to disperse# 
Mirabcau replied# "Sir# go tell your master that 
v;c are here by the will of the people and notliing 
but bayonets shall drive us out." Bailly# who had 
been chosen as president of the Assembly siipported 
Mirabcau and retorted# "The assembled nation cannot 
receive orders". The king after receiving the 
message said# "Very well# let them stay". Think 
of the king’s reply. The commons had defied the 
king and the privileged orders. Some clergymen 
soon decided to join the Third Estate* irrmcdiatcly 
after tiiat a noise like thunder went vp reaching 
the palace itself v»hen tlie decision was knowni. 
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It was in this session that the monarchy sacrificed 
the possibility of alliance with the people and bovind 
its fate to that of the privileged order!. In essence 
the royal session was counter-revolutionary!. In fact 
it was too late to make the old constitution work. 

The king could have made use of force, but he had no 
will or resolution to do soU His brother'/ the count 
of Artois / remarked/ "If you want an omelet/ you 
must not be afraid of breaking eggs,." 

On 27 June (17 89) when most of the clergy and forty— 
sevQi of the nobility had joined the National Assembly 
the king decided- that he would have to give his appro- 
val to a measure which he felt no longer able to 
prevent. After the news was received that unless 
authorised joint meetings of all the three orders and 
that a mob of thirty thousand strong would besiege 
the palace/ the king asked the remaining clergy and 
the rest of the nobility to join those of the National 
Asssnbly'. Thus the king made enemies of men who 
might have been won as firm adherents of the throne 
had he been wise enough to grant as if by free will 
what the Third Estate got by force'. 

The first stage of the revolution was over and had 
been achieved without bloodshed. But v;hile the Natione 
Assembly turned to the business of framing a consti- 
tution-/ the king turned to the army to save him from 
forces over v 7 hich he was losing control:. As troops 
converged upon Paris and Versailles the atmosphere 
in the capital and in the country grev; even more 
tense. 

Bands of ruffians roamed in Paris. There v;ere also 
hot-blooded brigands from the south/ tempted by the 
hope of plunder- The motley crov/d v/as encouraged 
by Desmoulins/ the greatest street orator of the day. 
At that juncture the king dismissed Necker. 


By tlic 14th Only/ tlio Paris mobs collected arms — 
muskets# t'/.'O canons moxaitcd on silver# and 50#000 
pikes forged during tlic night. Then the runour was 
set afloat that gm-powdor was stored in the Bastille. 
The governor of the prison had very fe*.7 guns which 
were primarily used for firing solutes. Hence# no 
defence was put up. The governor was dragged out 
while the prisoners were releaseds four coiners'# two 
mad men and a murderer. The Govcmor*5 head v;as exit 
off by a cook*5 apprentice and \;as set upon a pike to 
be paraded in the streets. VJomcn and children danced 
arovnd it. The mob tasted blood. A fev: days later 
two ministers were brutally murdered. 

Those cx’cnts Introduced violence to support the 
assembly* s decrees while rendering Paris practi- 
cally independent of royal control. The new local 
govemrxnt or commitic was sustained by the popular 
militia called tlic National Guard# v/hich was establish- 
ed immediately after the fall of Dastille. The king 
withdrev; royal troops and recalled ilcckeri. He reco- 
gnised the nev; government of Paris and confirmed the 
appointment of Lafayette as conmandor of the National 
Guard. 

The fall of Bastille reverberated throughout Europe 
and in France to led to burning of the chateaux. The 
collectors and financial agents# bishops and abbots# 
mayors and even peasants# v;ho refused to join the 
rioters# were seised and their houses destroyed, r 
Gran arics were burnt . Records were destroyed. All 
authority v/as paralysed. And spontaneous anarchy 
was added to organize disorder. In the, villages 
and towns# as in Paris# informal communal governments 
wore set up. volunteer forces in provincial towns!. 

The seizure of the Bastille was the first — and# 
for that reason# perhaps the most striking — 



example of mob -impulse which was to find ejcpress- 
ion so repeatedly during the revolutionary period. 

The true significance of the event was that the 
people had openly challenged the royal power, and 
had been victorious; the symbol of the ancien 
regime had been destroyed'. Furthermore, it marked ^ 
the end of royal despotism. It completed the - 
transfer of political authority to the national 
legislature. It paved the way for the fall of 
feudalism. It freed the country frcm the restraints 
of press censorship leading to the rise of popular 
journalism, the political effect of v/hich was amply 
demonstrated by later events, it provoked the first 
emigration of the reactionary nobility, led by the 
count d’ Artois, and set in train the forces that 
led, in time, to foreign intervention and war with 
Europe, The lav;less citizens, by their audacity 
broke the force of the ill -proposed counter- 
revolution and thus saved the Assembly from extinc- 
tion. It granted a dominant role to Paris to play 
in shaping the revolutionary course, in Paris itself 
there v;as a revolution in municipal government: pov;er 
passed into the hands of the nev; Paris Commune and 
the National Guard, On this date the Revolution vjas 
baptised in violence and that violence ran all through 
the revolution; the September massacres of 1793, 
the Great Terror of 1793-94 and the blood bath of 
Therumidor v;ere only speaks . in a violent revolu- 
tionary landscape. "Thus out of a mighty lie, a 
mv; era sprang into life. Liberty v;as smirched 


at the very manent of her birth." 

The king donned a red, wriite and blue c 
to signify his acquiescence in the rece 
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feudal title of );ing of i'ranco, and beceme the 
king of the French, but such a role v;as beyond 
his skills. 

The national Acscnbly showed approval of the events 
of July 1 4, The king went to Paris to set his 
seal of approval. He was preceded by fishwives and 
narkct-wcr»en who tanced bofere hiri v?aving branches 
adorned ‘..ith ribbons. The king had even put on 
tricolourcd brocudo. L-3uls xvi agreed that a 
statue of his should be erected on the site of the 
demolished Bastille, Fashionable ladies bought the 
stones of the old fortress at so much a pound, 
like good meat. The peasant revolts became serious 
in the countrywide in July 1789, Though the Assembly 
never fully approved peasant attack on private 
property, it was forced to make concessions and it 
was the scene of one of the most remark £sble popular 
outbursts to which any lational assembly has ever 
been subject. After 14th July, riots, burnir^s and 
general lav/lcssncsa bee amc d oily more widespread 
and intense. 

On 4th August (1789) the Assembly vjas considering a 
■•report on the disorders raging throughout the country 
when, suddenly, the Vicctntc dc Noaillcs ascended 
.the platform and proposed that, as the prevailing 
discontent v^as caxised solely by seigneurial rights — 
"the odious remains of feudalism" — , these rights 
should 'be forthwith rbolishcsd. Such a proposition, 
cemirg from a ncblcman, produced upon the Assembly 
an indescribable emotion. The Due d‘ Aiguillon 
seconded the motion which, at 2 O'clock in the 
morning, was carried by deputies who wept and 
kissed and cheered in turns. Serf don — v;ith its 
custonary feudal services — hunting rights, feudal 
courts and the payment of dues to Reme were all 
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swept away at a stroke. The sitting closed with a 
vote that a national monument should be erected to 
Louis XVI, "the restorer of French laJoerty," The 
social revolution had been achieved v/ithin a single 
night . 

The legislation of August 4 extended the scope of 
the revolution and added a social and economic 
programme to the political reforms. If one outcome 
of the August decrees was their liberation of France 
for capitalism, another was a re-routing of French 
life towards nationalism by overccming its diversity. 

The surrender of their feudal rights and fiscal 
immunities by the aristocracy and the clergy on 
the night of August 4, was not the product of 
spontaneous generosity rather an acceptance as a 
result of dread of what had already been seized by 
the peasants in the countryside. The peasant 
proprietors won their victory in 1789, So far as 
they are concerned the revolution was over* their 
role for the rest of its history was a purely 
passive one, except as in Brittany and the Vendee 
where they turned into active opponents!. 

The immediate response of the king to the August 
degree was to do nothing: he did not give them 
his sanction, thus raising in many minds for the 
first time questions about the proper role of the 
CrovJn in the legislative process as v?3ll as reviving 
the hopes of those who disliked the new Francei, 

VIhen on 9th July, 1789/ the National Assembly 
assumed the title of Constituent Assembly, Prance 
v?as sorely in need of immediate and vigorous 
measures of goverrment. The traditional methods 
of desootism had already broken dovTn and, as the 
events of the succeeding v;ec-ks vjerc to show, unless 
a thoroughly capable svf^stitute for despotism was 
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These principles of 1789 were later to both 
enthral and divide the whole of Europe, The 
bourgeoisie spirit of the document came out 
In the emphasis on property as * an inviolable 
and scored right* and on the necessity for 
compensation if property were exproprioted, 
Econcmic and social equality were, signifi- 
cantly, nof mentioned, {^either the rights of 
petition, assembly, association, education 
or poor relief, nevertheless there is seme 
justification in celling the document as the 
•death certificate of the ancient regime* , 

Before the Revolution had proceeded far, many 
perhaps most, of the items of the Declaration 
were shamelessly flouted even by the men who had 
so enthusiastically voted it. Tor to allow 
equal freeden to political cnonics as to political 
friends was found to be inconvenient. Even then, 
throughout the- following century the Declaration 
■ did remain a standard of liberty to be striven 
for in Europe at large as well as in France, 

llof until’Oct (1789) however, were the gains of the 
surrmer of 1789 consolidated. The King refused to 
accept either the decrees of August on the abolition 
of fecial rights or the Doclaratibh. of Rights, thus 
bcccmlng a suspect of counter-revolutionary designs; 
he v;as furtively concentrating troops - there was 
news that the tricolour cockade of the Revolution ^ 
was trampled under foot by royal troops - at the 
back of these inflammable rumours was hard reality . 
of hunger to .render men and women furious at a king 
v/ho vacillated and an assembly which theorized 
while starvation stalked the streets. The people, 
prompted by radical journalists doaanded that the 
king be removed fron Versailles and the 'corrupt* 
influences of the court,' 



found, France would dissolve into chaos. Yet at 
this, crisis, when the f ate of the country seemed 
to be hanging in the balance, the Assembly spent 
prbcious weeks debating the theoretical "Rights 
of Man," The idea of enunciating man* s elemental 
rights affords clear evidence of the influence of 
the American Revolution upon events in Prance; the 
document of 1789 was a deliberate imitation, in 

t. 

principle, of the American one of 1776', Moreover, 
the leader in framing its terms was Lafayette who. 
had been so closely associated with the independence 
struggle in America, He was assisted by the Abbe 
Sieyes, Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, and Moxinier, 
all of whom were to achieve, fame, in various forms, 
during the ensuing years*. 

Not until 27th August - that is, nearly two months 
after- the formation of the "Constituent" -- was this 
Declaration issued. Its acceptance by, the King did 
not take place until after, the ..events of early 
Octcbeb, . 

Declaration of Rights of man and the Citizens; 
Nevertheless , . the two-fundamental d.pctriries , which 
gave the declaration its force as the gospel of 
the revolution were those of, natural rights and 
national sovereignty. The rights to liberty, (of 
religion, speech and press) property (as inviolable 
and s.acred) , security and the right to "resist 
oppression, were granted. No citizen was • to be 
arrested or imprisoned except by due process of 
law and in the making of the laws V7hich he had to 
obey he was entitled to participate directly or 
indirectly, since a valid law was the expression 
of the general will. It declared equality before 
the law, equal taxation and equal eligibility to 
office, ' 





On 5 October 1789 market women set off on a march 
to Versailles, Seme men dressed as women. The 
women kept screaming ‘bread* , ‘bread* , Lafayette 
and his national guards marched at a respectable 
distance behind the women moving towards Versailles. 
At Versailles Lafayette became the man of the hour. 
He sent the soldiers back to the barracks and with 
his own force undertook to guard the royal family. 
Despite his precautions, a gang broke into the 
palace and killed several of the Queen* s bodyguards. 
Early next morning they forced their way into the 
palace and clamoured for the king to return with 
them to Paris, Acting on the advice of Lafayette, 
Louis acceded and was forthwith accompanied to the 
capital by the mob, v;ho declared that they were 
bringing le boulanger, la boulangere, et le 
petit mitron" *- the baker, ^^e baker’s wife and 
the baker’s little boy. 

The effects of this grotesque event were immediate, 
both within Prance and without. It was evident to 
ail that the King v/as virtually a prisoner in Paris? 
and would be thenceforward much more under the 
influence of the revolutionaries than of his friends 
This was perhaps the first step towards the inter- 
ference of the king's friends outside France on his 
behalf;' that is, it was the first step towards war. 

Thus the king was. brought to Paris so that he 
understood better the needs of his people and to do 
SOTething to alleviate them, but before departing, 
the 'king was forced to accept the August decrees and 
the Declaration of Right. By noon October 6, 
took uphis residence at the Tuileries, in the 
heart of the capital. Thence forward he was to 
be a7 hostage of the people. Thus the people of 
Paris had again intervened at a decisive moment and 



secured the consolidation of the gains of the . 
Revolution. ' This removal from Versailles to Paris 
exercised a profound effect on the course of the 
revolution; for, the National Assembly considered' 
it expedient to follow the king to the capital 
th\is placing themselves directly under the influe nae 
of the Parisian mobs and their pikes. 

In the October days the capital took possession- -of 
the king and the Assembly, For the next five years 
Paris was to dictate the course of the Revolution, 
and the Paris mob was to use a deadly tactic that 
would be employed by more than one party and to 
more than one end. 

Thus revolution of 1789 was over by October end. 

Once the victory of the Assembly over King and 
aristocracy had been secxired, France needed a period 
of social and political stability during which a 
constitution could be drawn up and French institutiofis 
reconstructed on- Revolutionary principles. Much of 
the work done by the National Assembly .in. August- 
October 1789 was because of the inf luence - of . the 
mobs abolition of the privileges of the nobles, new- 
system of local government, confiscation rf Church • 
property, issue of paper money, civil . constitution 
of the clergy and a new system of taxation', • 

The good harvest of 1789 meant that 1790 v;as a ■ 
relatively calm year as far as violence and disorder ' 
were concernedi What conflicts '-there were tended 
to be Sporadic ^^nd localised. So the Constituent 
.'Assembly was able;' to get on v;ith its task of • ■ ^ ' 

constitution-making.’ Prance was to be a constitu- 
tional monarchy, but the power of the king and his 
ministers was to be severely restricted. While the 
monarch could appoint ministers, they V7ere to .'.be 
responsible •^to the legislature and a decision to go 
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-to war hod to be confined by the Assembly, The ^ 
latter, bed full control of ' financial, legislation, 
and the king was given only a four-year ' suspensive 
veto' over other legislation. Chances of a royalist 
coup were weakened by loosening the control of the 
king over the army and strengthening the National 
Guard under the aegis of local authorities, power 
was to rest largely in the hands of the Constituent 
Assembly; total legislative power was augmented by 
much more than what was enjoyed by the legislatures 
of England and the United States, 

In spite of article 14 of the Declaration of Rights, 
the suffrage was restricted, the right to vote being 
confirmed to 'active' citizens; those over twenty- 
five with residential qualifications and paying 
taxes to the equivalent value of three days unskilled 
labour. Almost a quarter of adult males were 
'passive' citizens, excluded frcm voting. Neverthe- 
less, this franchise was the most liberal in Europe 
at that time and more democratic than historians 
like Louis Blanc, Aulard -and Mathiez believed. 

Constitution-malting was paralleled by administrative, 
judicial, financial and ecclesiastical reformi. 
Nobility and titles were abolished; so were the old 
offices, though not without ccmpensation for the 
owners,. Hence the principle of the career open to 
talents v/as furthered, A new three-tier uniform 
system of local government was introduced, whereby 
departments, districts and communes replaced the 
jumbled medieval administrative map of the ancien 
regime. At each level, both councils and local 
'government officials were elected by active citizens. 
To seme extent the new structure marked the confir- 
mation of a system that had already come into being 
and therefore represented collaboration with the 



inevitable; for the municipal revolts "of the summer 
of 1789 had effectively dece ntr alls ed government* 

The loss- of royal authority could hot be regaiined 
by the Assembly in Paris^'at least riot in conditions 
of peacetime; France therefore became, in effect, 
a loose federation of departments and districts, 
with minimal control from the capital. In Paris 
itself the commune vjas to become the rival of the 
national legislature in 1792, 

The complex, arbitrary and expensive judicial system 
of the ancien regime v;as also swept away, in tune 
V7ith the Declaration of Rights, justice was to be 
free and men equal before lav?. New courts and ' 
tribunals were established at each level of local 
government, with a central court of appeal and, a 
rather sinister touch, a high court for cases of 
treason. Judges and magistrates were elected from 
a panel of qualified candidates; criminal cases 
were to be tried by jury. At a time when much of 
the latent savagery of the revolutionary situation 
had not yet broken the surface, some of the humane 
ideals of the Enlightenment could be put into' 
practice; torture, branding and hanging were 
abolished. Capital punishment, retained after 
prolonged and intense debate, v;as to be by decapi- 
tation, a fate hitherto reserved for the nobility. 

Financial stability v;as the most difficult problem 
facing the Assembly and one v7hich it conspicuously 
failed to solve, Tv?o loans v/ere raised by the 
Assembly, but it yielded very m.eagre sums. Nev; 
schemes v/ere orooosed but to no avail. That V7as 
hov; they v/ent after the property of the Church. 

By a narrow majority a resolution v;as carried out 
to toJce over the property of the Church on 2nd 
November, 1739, In return the State assumed the 
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rcspor^ibilitica of the Church Cor education and 
peer rdieC, na wll oa paying clerical salaries. 

The anlc oC the church lands created a new class 
of proprietors vhoso interest vero bound up with 
the Pcvolutlon and who therefore were prepared to 
defend it against counter-revolution, Canparativcly 
little ol the Church lend wa-: sold in small lots, 
ro. 1 t vwnt to thoic with capital: the middle classes 
and richer peasants. Slcnlf icantly this nationali- 
sation of church lands did not rouse the opposition 
of tiic clergy to tl:e Revolution, 

Dased on the prooerty of the Church as security, 
notes, called asslonats were issued. Originally 
U^c>* were rertgago paper but they soon became paper 
currency, They passed into everyone's hands and thus 
helped to establish the pcmonency of the new octtlo- 
r/cnts. After 29th Septerber/ 1790, however, these 
insmssents ceased to bear interest and became 
inconvertible paper currency with legal tender status 
It v/as tljc over-issue of these poper notes in the 
effort to finance the war with Europe after 1792 
which led to their depreciation and to the infla- 
tion’iry crisis of early 1793, This nationalization 
of Church property left the problem of malting pro- 
visen for the maintenance of the clergy. 

This, in turn, led to the civil constitution of the 
clergy in August 1790 making the clerical opposition 
to tlK: Assembly more bitter. The creation of a 
department for- the Church was resented by the 
Catholic population. Finally when a decree was 
issued ccmpclllng the clergy to take the oath of 
allegiance to the State and the Constitution, 
trouble arose. 

In Hoverrber (1790) all office holding clergy, on 
pain of deprivation, were required to take an oath 
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with his family to cross tho border, but was reco- 
gnised, arrested and brjught back to Paris, The 
conscqucrrrcs of this abortive flight were many. 

In two respects at least it profoundly altered the 
whole situation. First, the king hod been revealed 
as a deserter and a potential traitor to the nation 
and the Revolution - hence an immense v;avc of anti- 
r.onarchical fcc-llni. Upto Uiis point republicanism 
hod nc.x'cr bt<n regarded as a possible solution to 
Uit difficulties of French government. The republic 
of Septerber 1792 was the direct answer to this flight. 
Second, the enforced return of royal family to Paris 
demonstrated to Europe that its rerbors v^crc indeed 
prisoners, and hense it spurred on die powers to 
intervene before too late. The power most immedia- 
tely concerned was Austria whose ruler was the 
brother of ^;aric Antoinette* Thus the flight was 
a decisive factor in producing v.’ar between France 
and the rest of Europe, 

Also, the nation had learnt the absence of the king 
hod not wrecked the iJtote, The Constituent Assembly 
was divided, but arreed cn « cempremiso. The king 
was suspended fran office but having givun a pledge 
to ^scccpt the pending constitution, he was reinstated 
and the story was put out that he had been kidnapped 
by the enemies of die Revolution. It deepened poli- 
tical and social divisions within the Assembly and 
the country. The Paris Clubs and particularly the 
Cordeliers Intensified their agitation for king's 
dethronement organising a dtmonstration in the Champ 
de Mars in Paris on 17th July, 1791. The demonstra- 
tors wore 6000 strong? the National Guard desirirg 
them to d ioperse opened fire killing many. It was 
a fateful episode which not only split the Third 
Estaoe irrevocably, but also won new recruits for 
a Republican movement. 



In September (1791) Louis publicly accepted the 
constitution ignoring the emigres* advice to with- 
hold his consent to it* By September the Constituent 
Assembly decided to disperse. The retiring members 
of the Constituent Assembly decreed themselves 
ineligible for immediate re-election, with the 
result that the new legislature was conposed very 
largely of obsciore men with little political 
training. Many of them were eager to win glory by • 
destroying something - an ominous portent, since 
there was nothing great left to be destroyed 
except the throne. With the exception of the ' ' 
extreme Jacobins, all the parties in France desired 
war though for different reasons and aims. 


The Constitution of 1791 was the first written 
constitution, only preceded by a few years by the U.S, 
The legislative authority was vested 'in one chambeb. 
The members were elected by a complicated system " 
of indirect elections. Public rejoicing welcoming 
the inauguration of the new constitution in 1791. ^ 


Consti- 
tution 
of 1791 


The Legislative Assembly under the new constitution 
was elected in October 1791, Majority of them were 
moderate but a small minority held republican views, 
in this minority Girondins were, more numerous. 

The Smaller section of this minority was the Jacobins, 
The organization of the Jacobins was' thorough. 

Hundreds of provincial clubs were affiliated to the . 
parent body in Paris. This made them exercise 
greater influence than what their numbers warranted. 

In theory there was very little difference between 
the Girondins and Jacobins. The former, xvere more 
refined than their rivals and heid higher idealsi, 

•The latter relied for their success on brute force 
as supported by the Parisian mob. 
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rricticn developed between the king and Legislative 
/isscr-bly. Tlie ftsscnbly threatened to confiscate the 
land of the emigres asscnbling near the frontiers 
anl threatened death if they foiled to return. The 
king vetoed the decree ( Dec. 1791), Also tic 
decree against the non-juring- clergy was vetoed by 
t)ie king. 

1792 The Girondlns denandod that the Esipcror should 

witJKircw his troops even fren the frontier and the 
emigres bo expelled fron his territories, since no 
action was taken by the emperor, the Girondlns made 
Louis ZVl declare war in April 1792. The war lasted 
23 I’cars involving ohrost all European powers. The 
ccnscgiKnccs’ of the war were many, it revolutionised 
thu Revolution; it deepened the gulf between the 
moderates and tlic cxtresiists that had appeared at 
the time of Varennes; it made the Revolution inter- 
national and also more ontrcsio for the sake -of survival; 
it hastened the fall of the- monarchy resulting in the 
sotting up of tJic Republic; and it resulted into a 
five ironUis' story of French defeat, humiliation, 
and invasion. 

Louis' veto of decrees against nonljurlng clergy 
and of formation of a camp of 20,000 national guards 
at Solssons (the object being to overpower any force 
the court might employ against the Assembly) and 
dismissal of Glrondln ministers on 12th June, 1792 
led to angry demonserators entering the palace. 

The king v;as forced to wear the cap of liberty and 
to drink to the health of the nation. On this day 
the prestige of the, monarchy suffered irreparable 
demoge. 

The next event which had a marked Influence on 
the progress of the Revolution was the’ issue at the 
end of July (1792), of a Manifesto by the -DUke of 
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Brunsv/ick, the Prussian general; he declared that he 
would punish the city of Paris if any injury or 
insult was caused to the king, 

panic gripped people. They became convinced of 
royal complicity with the enemy. They became sus- 
picious of a counter-revolution. The tension mounted, 
A mob of Parisians and National Guards attacked the 
royal 'palace in Paris on 10th August, 1792^, The 
royal family had already taken refuge in the chamber 
of the Assembly, King's Swiss Guards were massacred. 
Thus came an inglorious end of the French monarchy. 

It was formally abolished on 2l Sept. 1792, but 10 
August was the real end. it was also the end of the 
Legislative Assembly, of Constitutional monarchy in 
Prance (until 1814),, and of the constructive phase of 
the Revolution, 

The consequences of this event were, momentous , it 
turned the Revolution of 1789 to a new radical direc- 
tion; integrated the people into a nation and, marked 
the advent of political democtacy; the Revolution 
itself received on this day a new master, the People, , 
and with the people the Jacobins; and exacerbated 
antagonism between the Girondists and the Jacob insi, ■ 

The Legislative Assembly which becamie a mere tool 
in the, hands of the Paris commune (which itself was 
little more than a powerful committee of Jacobins) 
suspended the king and summoned a National Convention 
to be elected on the basis of universal manhood 
suffrage. Meanwhile the Girondins were restored 
to the ministryi. 

During the sack of the Tuileries (royal palace in 
Paris) papers had been found which proved that 
Louis had supplied money to the emigres and to the 
counter-revolutionaries within Paris , This increased 
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people's Ccor of widespread treachery. Keanwhlle 
tile receipt of the disquieting news of the traitorous 
capitulation of frontier fortress of Longwy to the 
onesy on 23 August, 1732 led to an explosion of 
popular fury in Paris, which culminated in the 
Eepterher mass acres of l')92 on news of the Imminent 
fall of Verdin. Gangs of assassins visited prisons 
and put to death non-juring priests and other 
"suspects" . 

To fix responsibility for the hideous massacre is 
not easy. Herat, cne of the Jacobin leaders was the 
prime mover; but every one else In Paris - the Assembly, 
the iiaticnal Guard and the great body of citlcens - 
acquiesced In the atrocities. 

Eeforu the end of September (1792) the enemy had 
been checked at Valry and on the same day (20th 
September) the convention first assembled. The 
convention abolished monarchy and Introduced many 
other reforms by unanimous vote. 

bouls ZVI was put to death on 21 Jan. 1793 for royalty 
Itself was considered a crime and the king should die 
for b.ing what he was, rather than for what he had 
done. Republic could never be stable while Louis 
was alive. This Is how, roost Jacobins argued. His 
execution deeply shocked the courts of Europe and 
made the new French Republic an outcaste among the 
natlcr. 5 ; and almost all European powers declared war 
against Franco. 

Immediately after the execution of the king, the 
Revolution was faced with a massive crisis Involving 
military defeat and widespread counter-revolutionary 
rebellion. This crisis brought the conflict between 
the Girondists and Jacobins to a climax and conse- 
quently on Juno 2, 1793 the Tuileries, where the 



convention sat, vjas surrcunded by the 2 0,000 strong 
insusrectionary mob demanding successfully the ex- 
pulsion' of the Girondists because of their attacks 
on Paris as a centre of anarchy and disorder, their 
desire to be rid of the extraordinary revolutionary 
tribunal, their %ttempts to pin responsibility f or • 
the September ‘1792) massacres on the Jacobins and . 
the 'Paris commune, their efforts to create a depart- 
mental (provincial) national guard responsible to 
'the convention as a counter to the. military power 
of the Paris sections, their opposition to the 
subsidised controlled food prices, their emphasis 
on the sanctity of property, and their belief that, 
the Revolution was over, ‘ 

This incident gave a blow to property-owning and 
financial interests as well as the' representative 
parliamentary government. The real power and the 
con.trol of the convention passed into the hands of 
a fervent minority of Jacobins, Girondists appealed 
^:;vto the provinces to fight against this tyrannical 
' few and most provinces took up arms and thus a 

civil 'v/ar, born of politics, added to the civil war 
born of religion in" the ''Vendee., began. The revolu- 
tion was threatened from .vithout and within Prance, 

The Jacobin triumph was completed with the organi- 
zation of the Reign of Terror, A Committee of Public 
safety and the Revolutionary Tribunal acted against 
suspects in Paris while terror was spread to the 
provinces by Deputies of -Missions. 

While the terror was on, a good deal of useful work 
vjas done by the Convention although some of it was 
ephemeral. A system of education was planned. The 
laws were modernized and codified, a task which 

*This v/as the third great revolution follov/ing 14 . 

July, 1789 and 10 August, 1792, •** 
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was ccnpleted by Napoleon. The metric system of 
weights and measures was introduced. Attention 
was paid to the relief of the poor and the condition 
of agriculture. During this period the practice of 
Christian religion was restricted and Notre Dame 
became the Temple of Reason to worship Reason as the 
Supreme deity. The use of Christian calendar was sus- 
pended and a new calendar was drawn up. New year was 
numbered from the establishment of the Republic. Monthi 
were named after natural processes — a calendar 
v;hich was discontiniied only in 1806. In June 1794 
Robespicree inaugurated the deistic cult of the 
Supreme Being, 

And during the later parts of 1793 the plight of 
France was worse than what it was in 1792', The 
Invasion of Holland failed. Prance was invaded by 
the enemies. Civil War had drained her strength, 

1794 Driven to the V/all, the Jacobins organized a ruthless 
campaign against their enemies: Girondins and internal 
rebels, and against the non-juring priest and the 
emigre noble. Conscription was introduced. Appealed 
to the masses in the street. They taxed the rich. 
Guaranteed right to work. Fixed the minimum price 
of bread and regulated industry and trading. They 
also undertook the feeding of Paris, 

By April stability v:as restored. From July onwards 
the Conmittee of public Safety was reconstituted by 
Robespierre by excluding Danton. 

Directory The Convention drew up a new constitution of 
France. To prevent- the repetition of terror, 
authority vras divided. The Directory, consisting 
of five members, were to hold office for five years, 
v;hile one Director retired each year. Real power 
• was in the hands of army generals. The legislature 



was to consist of two chambers. The Council of Five 
Hundred was to propose legislation while the Council 
of Ancients was authorised either to accept or" ' 
reject it. Further, to prevent the royalists from 
capturing the Councils, it was laid dovm that 2/3rds 
of their members should be elected from the members • 
of the Convention, This nev; constitution was accep- 
ted by the people of France in a referendum, but 
very few people took part in the Voting, The oopula- 
tion of Paris attacked the place where the Convention 
was sitting, but a body of soldiers led by .Napoleon 
repulsed the crowd with a whiff and grapes hot'. This 
event proved decisive for the futxire'. The mob of 
Paris which directed the course of revolution for 
years was dispersed and it lost its importance. The 
revolution was over. 

The rule of the Directory lasted for four years!, it 
was jealous of brilliant generals while being 
corrupt and wea}c. The. Directory was overthrown in 
1799. Napoleon first became a provisional Consulate 
and later its permanent Consulate, In less than 10 
years* time the revolution was over, . 

Two loans were raised by the Assemb.ly but it yielded 
very meagre sums. New schemes were, proposed but to 
no avail. That was how they .went after the property 
of the Church, By a narrow majority a resolution 
was carried out to take over the property of the 
Church on 2nd November 1789. In return the state 
assimed the responsibilities of the Church for 
education and poor relief, as .well as paying clerical-, 
salaries. The sale -of the church lands, would create • 
a new. class of > proprietors whose interest were : 
bound up with the Revolution and who would there 
fore be prepared to defend. it against counter- 
revolution, Comparatively: -little of the church 
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land v;as sold in Small lots, most went to those 
with capital: the middle classes and richer peasants. 
Significantly this nationalisation of church lands 
did not rouse the opposition of the clergy to the 
Revolution. 

Based on the property of the Church as security, 
notes v^cre issued, called assignats'. 
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AlHS, CHARACTER AlP JiCHIEVEMEKTS 
OF THL- FREICH RSVOLUTIOH 

Neither a now-horn irfant nor any great event in 
history would reveal its nature fully, vthat France wit- 
nessed fren 1789 to 1795 was the birth pangs of a new 
human order. Neither the aljr.s, nor the character, nor 
the achievements of tho mighty process called the French 
Revolution can be easily sxtmied up in a few phrases, V?hat 
occurred in the fora of storaing the Bastille was the work 
of ruffians and robbers who were able to rouse the passions 
of the mobs in peris. No contemporary thought that such 
an event heralded the birth of a now age in the history 
of manhlnd, 

, TalV.lrq of the aims of the French Revolution, no one 
can say that the philosophers did over even remotely con- 
tcmplatu the cataclysmic changes that France witnessed 
fren 1739 to 1795. For that matter oven the cahiors that 
the deputies sent to the king did not foreshadow any of 
the great achievements of the later day. Seme pleaded for 
maintaining a dog or a cat; some pleaded for more street 
larips and more civic amenities. In spite of tho queer 
content of the cahlcrs there is one running theme in all - 
of them, and that bci;^ a hope for a new order which will/ 
end tho galling Incquolltlcs of tho day as sustained by 
an anachronistic social order. 

It was this singular aim that made the deputies of 
the Notional Assembly compete with each other when they 
hacked dovJn the whole feudal order on one momentous night. 
Then onwards the deputies went ahead with tho reorganiza- 
tion of civil adninistration, reform of judiciary, and 
even aimed to reform education. In the meantime because 
of the absence of a legitimate and stroi® civil authority 
ani prevalence of near anarchy in tho provinces, tho 
financial situation grew precarious. Since the Church 
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possessed one -fifth, of land it was thought that they would 
be able to solve the financial crisis, in reality, the 
Assembly stirred the hornet's nest of the ecclesiastical 
problem. As things grdw v/orse, more people fled the 
country and' the European pov/ers half -willingly challenged 
the authority of the new order. 

The revolutionary armies were easily driven out and 
the Austrians boasted that they needed only whips , not . 
sv/ords, to punish the French. Driven to the wall, the 
revolutionaries in Paris tightened their control and 
instituted a dictatorship v/hich reminded of the later-day 
totalitarian ones. During the period of republicanism 
all queer things were tried, like the rule of virtue, 
v;orship of reason instead of God and so on. None of 
these can be regarded as the aims of the Revolution, 

'In this process, however, the reign of terror 
unleashed a new elemental force v;hich was destined to 
change the history of the v;hole world, it was the power 
of the people. It was the' citizens' army inspired by the 
new faith that rolled back the invading armies of Europe. 
By the time the foreign armies left the soil of France, 
the good sense of the French prevailed since the extremists 
as represented by Robespieree and the jacobins v/ere elimi- 
nated from the stage , 


Soon France attempted to" find a new institutional 
set-up in the form of the Directory. But this attempt, 
too, v/as destined to fail as the elemental forces that 
v.’erc let loose after the storming of the Bastille cn 
14th July 1789 v;ere too turbulent and too mcmentous to 
be contained and canalized in a constructi^/c manner . 


Taking advantage of the critical situation, Napoleon 
made the best of the situation ami ultiriatcXy installed 
himself as the emperor, making- a mockery of the repub- 
lican Drincinles that v;cre flaunted in the wake of the 
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the kino. 
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After the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo and the 
subsequent exile of Napoleon, the furies of Revolution 
were contained. , Nevertheless the elemental forces that 
the Revolution unleashed caused periodic convulsions in 
Europe from 1815 onwards. It lodked as though the passion 
of the French Revolution reached its consummation with the 
14 points of ’Wilson, But as the peace-fnakers of Europe 
in 1919 continued to flout sane of the principles of the 
French heritage like nationalism and self-government/ 

Europe once again v;ent through a period of mounting crises. 
These difficult times vjere further aggravated by other 
forces like ideologies/ militarism and frustrated' imperial- 
istic^ ambitions . As these Ingredients were interlinked 
with one another, Europe vias led into the second World War. 

Also startir^ from the mid-l9th century onwards as 
European colonization went apace, the aims of the French 
Revolution spread far and wide and became a part and 
parcel of the heritage of mankind. Even in the preamble 
to the Constitution of India# the three crucial words of • 
the French Revolution, that is, liberty, equality and 
fraternity occupy a prominent place. 

Talking of the character of the French Revolution to 
begin with, it v;as primarily violent, emotional and 
passionate since the human spirit in France was subdued 
and humiliated for a long period of time. The wrath of 
the French Revolution after 14th July 1789 fell on both 
real enemies as vroll as Imaginary ones. Everything of 
the old order, be it functional or dysfunctional, was 
swept away. 

As near anarchical conditions came to be sanctified 
in the name of the new order, with its own calendar and 
its own deity, the conservative forces of Europe joined 
hands to call a halt to the avalanche. Who could succeed 
against an avalanche? bed by the charismatic leader, 

.../ 
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Napoleon, the Revolution baptized 'the -whole of Europe in 
its,. .,ne-^-7 philosophy, .paradoxically, as the law of life would 
have it, Napoleon was at once the Revolution as well as the 
destroyer of it. During his tine the Revolution once again 
became the personal greed and ^bition of a single indivi- 
dual to establish hegemony over ''mdst of Eurooe, The very 
ideas that \vere preached by the Pfehch Revolution inspired 
the h\rhiiiated nations of Europe-'to muster their forces 
and courage four times to friostrate the aggressive 'designs 
of both the French Revolution and Napoleon. In the end 
the European nations triumphed and the ugly protruberances 
of the French Revolution were hacked down'. Indeed the 
statesmen, of Europe in 1815 felt that they had buried the 
monster. Soon events belied their hopes » Till the- time 
European-^ -nations conceded the valuable heritage of the 
French Revolution there, .was no peace for Europe. The 
sarrie ' thing was accepted and acknov/ledged by the colonial 
powers of the "West by the raid-fifties of the. 2 0th century. 

In brief, the French Revolutioh Started as a violent 
upsurge, step by step it became ruthless, ending as one- 
-man dictatorship and later as the arribi-tion of the one 
man to establish a traditional dynastic empire. Under- 
neath the violence and the republican and monarchic ambi- 
tions of Robespierre and Napoleon lay the rich alluvi-um of 
the French Revolution ^ The • const it uen-ts of this alluvium 
were liberty, equality, nationalism, popular sovereignty 
and secularism. These principles i;.i course of time have 
been conceded by most of the nations in the world as they 
are today. 

To sum up the achievements of the French Revolution, 
it pulled doxTO the ancient order first in France, later in 
Europe, and still later all over, the world. On the con- 
structive side it v.’as the French Revolution that passed on 
the rich heritage of liberty, equality, nationalism'. 
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popular sovereignty and secularism for Europe and later 
to the whole world. And the French Revolutionary ideas 
can still be heard in southern Africa/' the records of 
Amnesty International, the reports of Tarkunde, and the 
squeals of the innocent under the jackboot of security 
and Integrity of nation over tha world.* 


AIKS (SOME DETAILS) 

(a) On the eve of the meeting of the States -General, 

variegated hopes were entertained by people ranging 
frem the desire to keep a pet cat to the abolition" 
of feudal order. Most of tlie cahiers expressed 
against the archaic practices and institutions and 
wanted more fairness in society, •• o;.- vi'" 

(b) The mobs instrumental for the attack of Bastille and 
the women who led the king to Paris crying for 


* Please , categorize them into internal and external. For • 
enumerating the points on the internal achievements, sun 
up the vjork of the National Assembly, and the National 
Convention. Also refer to the short-term socialist 
measures soonsored by the Glrondins and jacobins during 
the period of the National Convention like the new 
calendar, a new religion and some socialist measures. 

You must finally mention the maturing of French 
• nationalism, 

, Beyond France, you must refer to the spread of 
French revolutionary ideas like Napoleonic code, roman- 
ticism, secularism, liberty, equality, introduction of 
new tactics and strategy in warfare, and the emergence 
of popular national armies and the spirit of nationalism, 

n . . ./ 



bread, were excited and emotional and they had no 
c le ar aims ... 

The peasants and artisans who attacked the old order 
and the provinces only wanted to end old injustices 
without clearly Icnowing what new things shdiild 
replace the old order. 

The members of the National Assembly -definitely 
wanted the end of ancient regime and granting some 
freedoms for man and citizen. 

When the foreign threat loomed large on the horizon 
the revolutionaries wanted to save themselves; 
otherwise, they had no specific aim. 

The members of the Convention had certain. rational 
aims as evidenced by their deeds. 

The Republicans, in particular the Jacobins, wanted 
to establish a Republic of Virtue. Some of their- 
aims • like the ones relating to socialism were only 
meant for saving their skin. 

The saner sections of the Convention wanted orderly 
government as evidenced by the constitution that 
brought the Directory. into existence , 

During the turbulent times from 1791. till 1795 
various socialist measures were introduced but they 
were only meant for the sake of keeping the Parisian 
mobs in good humour. 

The multiplicity of the aims and their surfacing up 
as the revolution progressed clearly reveal that the 
French revolutionaries had no blue -print when the 
revolution broke out. It was the latent- forces of 
modernity, in the Revolution that gradually crysta- 
llized .-themselves in the form of aims as the 
revolution passed through various stages. In 
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other words, the alms as they surfaced up as the 
revolution went apace, embodied the essence of 
modern outloo):; equality, liberty, nationalism, 
popular sovereignty, and secularism. 


‘ CHARACTER (SOMS DETAILS) 

(a) Frustration, despair, cynicism and sense of outrage 
against the inequities and injustices of society was 
the general tanper of the French population before 
the sxmnoning of the states -General. 

(b) vrith the smrmoning of the States -General hopes ran 
high and fortunately the national Assembly achieved 
some substantial results, 

(c) But the monent the National Assembly touched the 
religious problem the French Revolution became 
turbulent. , 

(d) Earlier itself, after the fall of Bastille, anarchic 
conditions came to prevail in all the provinces of 
France since legitimate authority ceased to exist. 
After 1791, encouraged by the par is Commune and the 
Jacobin club, the provinces established centres of 
tyranny. From 1791 to 1795 unscrupulous ness and 
ruthlcssnsss reigned. 

Ce) Fran 1795 onwards the Revolution came to be monopo- 
lized by a single individual ultimately culminating 
in the emperorship of N^olcon. 



REVOLUTIONARY SITUATION 


Neither important people nor forces in France 
wanted a revolution in 1789 . People wanted other things, 
but somehow they were sucked into the Revolution of 1789 
since the situation was such. In other words, it was the 
revolutionary situation that caused the revolution bu t 
not any one single factor . 

To connect the ideas of philosophers and the out - 
break of the Revolution is futile as it was very remote . 
After all, they supported any absolute monarch, who was 
prepared to' patronize them and adopt some of their teach- 
ings , The admirers of the philosophers vjere mostly 
aristocrats, lawyers business people,, local dignitaries 
who were fairly happy and some members of royalty. It 
was only later that the ideas, of the philosophers were 
used d\ii:ing the .course of the Revolution to justify such 
measures that the philosophers could themselves have 
opposed. I f at all the philosophers had any influence on 
the outbreak of the revolutio n, it was only to the extent 
that they fostered a critical and irreverent attitude 
towards the existing orde r. They made men more ready , 
when the need arose , to question everything . 

The central part of the revolutionary situation in 

, ■ ‘ V 

Prance was the king who was in desperate need of money. 
The expenses of the government rose while the costs of 
war could not be met. indeed, there vzere many factors to 
avert cataclysm. France was- a very large, populous, rich 
and -Dowerful State. The peasants ovmed tv;o -fifths of the 
soil, paradoxically, these facts contributed to revolu- 
tionary situation. Since all the fairly well-to-do wanted 
to improve their lot they eagerly sought to improve the 
existing state of society. 


.../ 
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By 1789 there was a growing demand for reform of 
glaring abuses, a mere efficient and equitable system of 
taxation and adninistretion, and o better system of 
government. The last thing that most of the people sought 
was a violent and brutal revolution. 

Furtlicr, the government of the day was such that 
when the king tried to rcm«^dy the situation the whole 
thing went out of control. Every bishop was a nobleman. 
Members of ncblc families virtually monopolized the 
highest pests of government although they ntmberod only 
half a million out of a tot.al population of 25 million. 

This was o sore point v/ith the growing class of merchants, 
businessmen, financiers and lawyers, who v/gre excluded 
fren responsible and dignified offices in State and Church 
just because of chance of birth and social status. Added 
to, this, the clergy end the nobles enjoyed so many exemp- 
tlcns from taxation while the burden of the State primarily 
fell on the middle classes and the more prosperous peasants. 
Thus, the summoning of the State -General gave the aggrieved 
an opportunity to make their scclol and cconcmic weight 
politicolly felt. 

Added to this/ the king and his ministers were in no 
position to satisfy the expectations of the people. They 
hod no courage to challenge the existing order. The right 
of the king to rule existed on the some foundation as the 
rights and immunities of the privileged order. To attack 
the privileges was to attack by Implication every other 
part, including royal power itself. The king was in fact 
caught in a system that denied him autonomy and jurisdic- 
tion, but only obliged him to rule through the privileged 
order of society. His authority came not fron God, but 
only frem prescritlon, his power was not absolute, only 
arbitrary. In other words, the governmental machinery 
was archaic: an absolute monarch in theory,but ,in practice 
povrcrless , 



. Both the -Icing and . the . queen/ however ,, had the best' of 
intentions,.: They g.ave up their -.gratuities .so ..that they 
might not increase the burden of the tax -payers,- The 
queeh had given the whole of -her personal allowance for , 
the relief of the poor, 

I 4 Helplessness of Louis XVl in getting right the 
finance of the country before Summoning the States LSetierai. 

2, Played a double game with the State? -General 
which was bent on mending the sorry state of affairs', , 

... 

3, The king committed serious biund'ers yielding to 
the States -General becoming the National Assembly and 
later to the March of Women, 

4, Foolish attempt to flee. At Varennes on 20th • 

t 

June in 1791 Louis XVI was held up by an improvised 
barrier of carts. There were a few royal troops in the 
town but the king chose to surrender himself. With tears 
in his eyes he embraced his accuser before the half- 
dressed crowd', . . . 

5, Because of his weaknesses and conscientiousness, 
the opponents of the revolution could not gather sir ound 
him. He had to flee Prance^ and seek the help of foreign 
kings'. Had he followed Mirabeau's advice and set up 
standard of revolt anywhere in France, outside Paris, 

or had he even, , as Napoleon said, mounted- his , horse, he 
would have provided a fpc us , of. opposition to the revolution. 

2L RESPONSIBILITY OF PEASANTS . . 

1, Discontentment of .the peasants before the 
summoning of the States -General was - accentuated by the 
rise in prices and drought for a couple of years before 
1789:, The situation made the poor flock to Paris;, 

2, The peasants could buy and sell, go and come, 
choose a trade or a bride at will, and a large number of 

. . •/- 



thcOT were remarkably thrifty in acquiring lana. since 
they were taxed according to external appearance of their 
wealth, they often concealed their prosperity by culti- 
vating the appearance of poverty. One -third of the land 
was held by peasant proprietors. 

Although the picture was bright enough, they had 
a nuTbor of grievances. Their estates were burdened. 

Their agricultural profits wore very low. Their ambitions 
wore checked. Capitalist agriculture remained in the 
hands of ncblcs, while the peasants had to lead a hand 
to mouth existence, in times of natural disasters, 
starvation faced them. They, too, felt the discrimina- 
tion of society. Even on the scaffold inequalities 
cxlstcdt a nobleman was beheaded for a crime, but a 
ccemoner, hanged for the same. 

3. Scare of the peasants who were distressed migrated 
to towns. They were part and parcel of the riotous mobs 
in Paris frem 1789 to 1794 - peasant revolts after the 
fall of Bastille, rioting mobs of Paris in July, the 
Hemen's March to Versailles, peasant revolts In La Vendee, 
etc. 


3. RESPOilSIBILlTY OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 

1. The bourgeoisie were prosperous, often highly 
enlightened and loss burdened by feudal dues, but they were 
more aroused by religious intolerance and judicial abuses 
of torture during trial and inequitable punishments^. The 
vanity of the middle class was hurt. This frustration and 
discontent was a vital ingredient in the revolutionary 
situation that prevailed before the states-General met. 

2, A large number of the Third Estate were middle- 
class people, particularly lawyers'. 



3, In the legislative assenibly, that came into 
existence in 1791/ the middle class were large in 
numbers', , 

4, The factions whigh clashed from 1791 onwards, 
ending in the Directory of 1795, were composed of middle 
class members mostly lawyers. Some of the middle class 
members, like Marat, Denton and "Robespierre V7ere instru- 
mental for the reign of terror, 

5, Indeed, they vjere the beneficiaries of the 
Revolution, 

(a) The abolition feudal, clerical, provincial 
corporate, municipal, guild privileges and 
internal customs systems and monopolies coupled 

\ • • • 

v;ith a law forbidding association for the pro- 
tection! of their interests by workers, rationali- 
zation of tax -structure and the introduction of 
new and uniform system of weights and measures, 
liberated France for capitalism' reducing State 
intervention in economic- affairs to a-- minimum 
thus ensuring free trade, free enterprise, -.free . 
exchange, free contract, free competition, free'"- 
market all pre-requisites for^ capitalist i.e. 
bourgeois progress, in "faet the French Revo-; 
lution liberated the individual from age-old 
fetters to devote his energies to his develop- 
ment in a free manner without which capitalism 
would not progress. 

(b) The ; Declaration of Right of Man clearly, ref lects 
, the bourgeois spirit .by. emphasizing ou property 

as ’ an inyicilabie.-and sacred .right*, and on the 
necessity., for compensation if property were . 

expropriated., ..... 

(c) The 1791 Constitution, was the work, of the if. 

bourgeoisie. It was e3<plicitly rooted in the . 

■ ' ....A 
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■ defence of property which was not only a right, 
but also a basis of electoral and suffrage ' 
qualification. 

(d) After the relies of feudalism were destroyed 
and the royal powers reduoed and subsequently 
monarchy abolished, the bourgeoisie was left 
supreme In the- State, 

(c) Even the sale of confiscated church lends bene- 
fitted them. The poorest peasants and day 
lobcurors were in no position to profit by this 
unusual opportunity. It was only seme woll-to- 
-do farmers or seme middle class men who purchased 
the land. 

The bourgeoisie wished the revolution to end when 
the control of tho government hod passed from the absolute 

monarchy end the feudal classes into their hands. 

Almost frem the first on inner conflict between bourgeoisie 
and classes without wealth or property checked the progress 
of reform mccourcs. There vjcrc many revolutionary enthusiasts 
for when a political revolution was not enough; they wanted 
a social revolution which would extinguish property by 
distributing the property of the wealthy among the poori. 
Against ouch egalitarian doctrines the bourgeoisie fought 
relentlessly during the internal revolutionary period,- 
asserting at every opportunity that private property must 
be considered sacred and inviolabld. 


4, RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 

Portray the archaic nature of -the Goverrtnent before 
the summoning of the statcs-Gcneral, The government being 
what it was, it f ailed to solve the critical problems 
faced by tho country. The mcment the States -General met 
and declared itself as the National Assembly, the old 



government was brought down. You have to confine yourself 
primarily to the archa ic nature of the government before 
1789i. 


■1, The administration of the government was a 
scandal', A hierfrehv of royal officic^.ls appropriated 
the adminis-trative powers. Many of the jobs v/ere sinecures. 
Funny, .jobs were created lil-ce '*beer-taster of Paris", 
"controllership of v/igs" and "hereditary jury incharge 
of burials" , Whenever royal ingenuity and the treasury 
were exhausted, honou.rs and municipal rights granted by 
the previous king were revoked, and then resold'. This 
unparalleled- confusion in the administration was magnified 
by the sale and resale of offices, by the accumulation of 
arrears of work, and the fussy and capricious directions 
fran the headquarters. 


2', Regarding law too, there was no uniformity!, • 
There were nearly 400 different customs. What was lax-^ful 
in one town/may be illegal in a place not far away. There 
was no guarantee of personal liberty, no habeas corpus ■ 
act. The government was ridiculously arbitrary tod,' If 
a person shocked the king or offended an influential 
nobleman or clergyman, he might be thrown into prison 
and there detained indefinitely v;ithout trial' by a royal 
order called lettre de cachets Ther'e was neither simpli- 
city nor unifomr.ity in the standards of weights ahd . - . 
measures, coinage, tolls' and internal custom dutiesj. It . 
was remarked that no one was so exalted- 'as to ,feel safe 
from the ill-will of a minis-ter, and the pe-ttLness and 
meanness of a clerk. 


3, The tax structure . was not only oppressive but 
very' arbi-trary. In a secret session of . the Royal Council;- 
they could be increased -since , it was believed that 
revenue ' was a part of kdng-^ 's private’ ' account . Far . worse 
V7as the manner in which taxes were assessed, .and-, collected. 
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Thcy wore assessed mainly on the under-privileged classes 
of poeisantry and the bourgeoisie, m collecting the 
taxes the goverrment often empowered private corporations 
and individuals (farmers of taxes) to monopolize the 
collection of taxes while allowing them to retain a big 
share of what they collected. 

. 4. While the goveronent, administration/ tax system 

and the legal system were so absurd, there was censorship 
both by the State and the Church. 

5, Regarding finances, no distinction was made 
between the king's income and the national inconel. No 
budgeting, • Honey was spent by the king or his agents 
as fast as it was collected. There was no parliamantary 
criticism. 


5. RESPONSIBILITY OF PHILOSOPHERS 

In a land of no* parliament the men of letters and 
philosophers became the politicians, in a society of 
malcontents, the writers enthused the people to voice their 
grievances, and gave leadership and faith to theirt. The 
philosophers demonstrated the rottenness of the country 
In various ways: satire and wit, criticism and cemparison, 
scientific exposition, sociological theory, and down- 
-right abuse, 

Amongst the thinkers, Voltaire did the greatest 
damage to the authority of the Church, In a way he 
ridiculed everythit^. A satirical remark landed Voltaire- 
in the Bastille, while a repartee brought him a thrash- 
ing from a nobleman's servant. He was the honoured guest 
of Frederick the Great, but left the Prussian court with 
anger while stealing his patron's poems: for the theft 
he was seized and imprisoned by Fredericid, 


Rousseau was different. He roused the sentiments 
and emotions of people. Rousseau began v/here Voltaire , 
left off. The latter harnessed the horses of reasons; 
whereas, the former unchained the tigers of emotion. 

One more thinker was Montesquieu who made an. , 
impassioned plea for liberty and advocated separation 
of powers as an effective check against arbitrary govern- 
ment, . . 

But the thinkers were careful in not carj^ing their 
criticism too far. They knew well the art of saying 
everything without being sent to the Bastille, The 
literat-ure of the day was dcsninated by generalization 
and emotionalism, abstract theory and extreme logic, by . 
fonnulae and sentimental analogy, all of them proving a 
poor basis for constitution making!* Never before any 
revolution v;as so, f,looded with words and phrases!, 

r 

1, No philosopher directly participated 'in the 

revolution. The ideas of the philosophers were fairly 
widespread particularly amongst the’ middle-class*. Not 
only many of the .nobility and the clergy but even some 
of the sturdy farmers and thrifty artisans imbibed'; the 
ideas of philosophers. : " ' ^ 

2, The Cah.iers were not r evolutionary in wording. 

All expressed loyalty to the monarchy. However, in spirit 
most of them, reflected the day’s radical political 
philosophy, and demanded fundamental :and rational refojnn 
of government and society , -Furthermore most of - them 
insisted on removal of social inequities and abuses^,..- ; 

3, Much of the constructive work done in -the revo- 

lutionary era till the establishment of the Directory,: 
was inspired by the philosophers', . , 

4, The liberation of , the peoples.’ emotions and 
passions owes much to the thoughts of .; Rousseau, It was 
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ho who idealised tho common man while despising both the 
bourgeoisie and aristocracy. To him sentiment, feeling 
and emotion Wtjrc more important than reason. He was such 
an idol for th>- cermon roan that people in Paris stood in 
queues to dria^ coffee from the came, cup from which 
P.oucscau earlier had drun];. iniued as the irony of fate 
v/ould have it, Robespiirrrc clalr.^cd iiimself to be the 
General Will —according to Rousseau, the General Will 
should be the- absolute sovereign in a state!. 


6. FOR 1789 

For this question you have to carefully narrate the 
chronology from the time the States-Gcneral met till the 
fall of Bastille, r.ftcr narrating the chronology you 
should portray the revolutionary situation that was 
behind tile emotional and violent outburst which led to 
the fall of Bastille, You should also mention that 
Revolution began with the fall of Bastille end it was 
over with the establishment of the Directory in 1795, 



V?ORK OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


(a) Abolition of privileges „ On August 4/ the 
Assembly took up the question of privileges. The members 
vjere caught in a delirium of competitive generosity and 
legislative hysteria. All gave away what they could, 
either of their own or of their neighbours'. Nctoles re- 
nounced the it dues, bishops their tithes, provinces 
their privileges, towns their immunities. Thirty decrees 
vjere passed on one night abolishing serfdom, feudal 
jurisdiction, manorial rents, gariie laws, saleable offices, 
clerical fees and municipal and provincial rights!. 

(b) Declaration of the Rights of man. On tlie 12th 
August, the Declaration Rights were proclaimed for all 

1 men, for all times, for every country and as an example 
to the v7hol€ v;orld. The Declaration ended with the 
assertion that since private property was a sacred right 
no one shall be deprived of their property except when 
public necessity demanded and When it was legally determined, 

(c) New system of local government, Intendants were 
abolished. The old provinces v/ere dismembered. Eighty- 
five nev; departments and elective councils were establish- 
ed, “The disorganisation of kingdom could not have been 
batter planned*' , said Mirabeau, The executive authority 
v;as v/eakened , preparing the v/ay first for local tyrannies 
of the informal conemunes, and finally for the terror of 
1793 and the dictatorship of Napoleon, (d) Nev/ Judicial 
system. (e) Confiscation of Church property. (f) Civil 
construction of the Clergy — reorganization of the Church 
in France as a department of State, (g) New system of 
taxation. (h) issue of paper money, (i) passed 25,000 
decrees and framed a Constitution. 


Wo may conclude here our brief surrumcary of the v;ork 
of tile National Constituent Ar-semJDly. If v/c reviev; it 
as a. v;hcTe v;c are impressed bv* tne imrrtonsG destruction 
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thot it CGrri<^d out, y\o other body of Icgislatoro over 
demolished MO rush in cuch a brief period. Tho old fonn 
cf aowrrTTxrnt, the old territorial dlvlolons, the old 
financial system, the old judicial and legal regulations, 
the old ecclesiastical arrangements, and, most significant 
of ell, the old conditions of holding land -- serfdon and 
fcudalisn — all were ended. The guilds, too, were 
destro'j-ed, arrl ccrblnaticns of worhnen were prohibited. 

Vet ell this destruction was not made on the spur 
of the recent. It had been preparing slowly ond painfully 
fer several generations, it vas foreshadowed by the mass 
cf well-considered cor;vLalnts in the cahlcrs. It was 
achieved not only by the docrces of the Assembly, but by 
the fcrcelul expression of the popular and national will. 
And cut cf Uic destruction cactged the individualist, 
dcrocratlc, natlcnallst State of tlio future. 



NATlOI'giL CONVENTION 

All through the period of the Reign of Terror > the 
National Convention pursued, radical and social objectives 
and even socialist policies in economic matters. Although 
the Convention was neck deep in foreign wars and the 
squabbles of the Girondins and the Jacobins, some of its 
achievements became the heritage of Prance . 

Firstly, the property of emigres was confiscated 
for the benefit of the State and the lower classes. 

Large landed estates were broken up and offered for 
sale in small parcels and on easy terms, ’ 

Second, regarding safes education, it proposed that 
the French language should be the sole, language of 
national instruction,. . 

Third, it passed certain basic social reforms like 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt, protection of 
women's claim to property just as man's, and abolition 
of Negro slavery in the French colonies. 

Fourth, it adopted a revolutionary calendar. The 
five or six days left over at the end of the year were 
declared as national holidays , 

Fifth, it established a new and uniform system of 
weights and measures. 

Sixth, under the auspices of the paris commune an 
atheistic religion of reason was formally inaugurated in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame in November 1793, Later in 
July, 1794 under Robespierre's guidance the deistic cult 
of the Supreme Being was officially substituted for the 
atheistic worship of Reason. 

In the end we have to mention that ornate clothing 
went out of feishion. The silk stockings and knee-breeches 
(culottes) of the old regime v;ere mostly supplanted by the 
plain long trousers v/hich had hitherto been v/orn by the 
lov/est classes of v;orkmen (sans -culottes) . 
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G!RD?an:r> j/conT??s 

3n the ry<!9l.iJfttlvo Aascnbly Umt ccunc into existence 
in Cctcix^r 1791 Uierc verc large nir^bcr of lawj-ors and 
r.any of thfr*. n?w to politics, TJioy were all dazzled by 
drc.« of uf^recedonted opportunities , 

To U’.e right cf the Assembly oat Fouillonts and 
Uic Constitutional into vho, ircnicnlly, v.-crc the loft 
c£ the National Asntrrbly. And to the left of the l/cgio- 
lativc Asscn-.bly net t-V »?accbln extreniots and rovolu- 
ticnarien. Frer. tJii,n ceerv-nt a group gradually distin- 
guished Itself, The 'irst group to naho itself proninent 
was the Girofriins as rest cf tltczi caT»c fren Gironde, 

TJ>ey were political cxpcriry;ntel into , Sene historians 
view thcr. as trftgic idealists or scntlncntal windbags, 

TiKy were full of tliecry and zeal. They possessed 
rar*.*Pllcufl eloguensc. They Identified thcrselvon with 
tho heroes of antlgulty. Their gotls were Brutus, 

Aoiitides end Uiclr evangelist was Plutarch. They were 
dcr.egc*~ues and they had no forctiiought. There was not 
even a single practical otatcsricn crongst them. 

Such being their nature tJicy v:antcd to strike a 
blew fee the re%^lution by pulling dovm seme part of the 
old edifice. This node then to cnb.irk on c policy of 
pro\g>cation. The two prcnlncnt enemies at that time were 
the cnigre r>cblc5 outside France, and the priests within 
who would not take the oath to the Constitution. The 
Girondins heartily denounced then as fcxrjcnters of diotur- 
banse and friends of the king. They passed decrees sentenc- 
ing to dentil all tlic emigres who had not returned to 
France by January 1792. Then they ordered the priests 
to tokc the oath wltliin a week under penalty of for- 
feiture of tlicir livings and pensions. 
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The quest-ion of the Church touched the conscience 
of Louis XVJ. He vetoed both the decrees.' This was 
exactly what the Girdndins des ired and prepared f or , They 
wanted to accuse the king as, a traitor. For this purpose 
they precipitated the foreign war . At that time the 
Peuillants and the Monarchists too wanted war since- they 
thought that it would strengthen the execiitiye. Only 
the extreme Jacobins broke away from the Girondins and. 
opposed the war siince they feared, that war might lead to . 
a regenerated monarchy or a dictatorship. 

By then, the foreign powers also added enough fuel 
to the fire. The declaration of Pillnitz arid the mani- 
festo of Coblenz denounced the revolution , and thfeatened 
to destroy Paris, This created a war hysteria in Paris, 
The king v/as made to declare war against the King of ’ 
Hungary and Bohemia in April, 1792, 

In the streets of Paris the people acclaimed' the 
declaration of war with delight, but the French troops ■ 
suffered serious reverses. The Three columns sent to 
Austria and the Netherlands were routed, Lafayette was 
forced to retreat, . The spectacle was ridiculous and 
humiliating. The Austrians laughed and said: "We need 
no swords, but vihips." Unfortunately, the Austrians 
lingered thinking that victory was certain. And Prussia 
declared war late in July, 1792 . Then the ccmbihed troops 
of Austria and Prussia led by Brunswick invaded Prance , 
Paris was only a fortnight's march away. 

By then, the foreign powers wasted three months 
which led to monentous consequences within France. Facing 
defeats, both the Girondins and the Jacobins set the 
forces working against the king. The mob broke .into 
Tuileries and forced the king to drink sour v/ine and put 
on a red cap on his head. After the Brunswick manifesto 
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o£ July, the Parisian mobs became more violent. The 
was brought before the Assembly on 10th August. All his 
functions were suspended and he was handed over to the 
insurrectionary commune of Paris, 

Faced with the situation, the Legislative Assembly 
summoned the national Convention to decide on the king's 
future. With the summoning of the Convention in 
September 1792, the revolution in one sense came to an 
end, Qn 2lst September, the Convention voted for the 
deposition of the king. By then, the advance of the 
enemy was checked. This emboldened the Convention to 
send the king to the guillotine. 

In the meantime a civil war of spasmodic nature 
broke out in France, particularly in Brittany and 
La Vendee, There also broke out civilian revolts in 
many towns. All these revolts lacked in direction. 

Meanwhile the French suffered reverses in the early 
months of 1793, The Girondins became unpopular. By the 
end of May, the Paris mob broke into the Convention and 
a nvnber of Girondin deputies were arrested. 

The Jacobins became triumphant. The Jacobins advo- 
cated direct democracy and championed vigorous national 
defence against the forces of counter-revolution, 

Robespierre was a leader of genius but with an 
extraordinary fixity of purpose. He was slight built, 
bespectacled and an unglamorous figure. He was the arche- 
type of the provincial lawyer, who detninated the revolu- 
tionary assemblies. He was the little man of hunble 
origin made great by the upheavel of revolution. He stood 
for all the word Jacobin stands in modern history- 
doctrinal idealism, exalted sovereignty of the people, 
liberty, equality and fraternity of all men, and one 
indivisible national republic. He was ruthless and 



fanatical. He dominated the Convention from July 1793 
till. July 179 4/ when he died at the guillotine. 

The Committee of public Safety and the Committee 
of General security were the two instruments through 
which Robespierre functioned. The first was entrusted 
with wide discretionary powers of government and the 
latter was concerned with police functions. After the 
expulsion of Danton/ Robespierre joined the Committee 
of Poblic Safety, From August 1792 the special court 
called the Revolutionary Tribunal existed in Paris which 
was originally meant to try political offenders. Now, 
it became the convenient means by which the government 
could bypass the regular courts. 

The Reign of Terror became possible because all the 
familiar forms of government ceased to exist while the 
country was menaced by counter-revolution at home and 
invasion from abroad. Seventy per cent of the victims 
of. ..the terror belonged to the peasantry and labouring 
classes/, mostly in rebellion against the State, There' 
V7ere summary massive executions in Vendee and Lyons where 
there were open rebellions against the Conventionv Tn. \ 
the beginning the victims of the terror were aristocrats 
and priests /'■ but soon it spread to wealthy . men and ulti- 
mately to those who had inspired the terror itself/ . 
including. Danton and Robespierre,' 

Conscription was introduced by the Committee of 
public Safety in August 1793 on the- advice of Carnot/ who 
revolutionized modern warfare. He transformed war. from 
battles between armies into a conf lict between nations. 

By June 179 4 the tide .turned in favour, of France. 
.The. rebellion of the Vendee was- broken. The Prussian 
and Austrian forces were driven out of Alsace and ■ 
Lorraine , All ‘ Be Igium was occupied by France , Re lieved 




by foreign pressure, sane of the members of the Convention 
turned against Robespierre ♦ After the guillotining of 
Robespierre, 80#000 prisoners were immediately released 
in July 1794. 

A sorry feature of the Reign of Terror was the 
wretched quarrelling amongst the various factions of the 
radicals, in 1794 Danton along v;ith his friend, 
Desmoulins, was guillotined. Robespierre, v7bo endea- 
voured to establish a republic of virtue, was sent to 
the guillotine by the more conservative manbers of the 
Natio nal Convention in July 1794. 

Thus ended the last scene of the French Revolution 
on a sad note. As a matter of fact, the French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic eras were a little abnormal. The 
symbolic gesture of the solidarity of the democratic 
international, when Lafayette, the hero of the united 
States and newly ^pointed conmander of the National 
Guard, handed to Tcm Paine, the republican English hero 
of America, the "Hey of the Bastille to be given to George 
V^ashingten and ever so many romantic episodes, punctuated 
the history of this period, one should not be carried 
away by them. Tt is certain that 19th century would have 
been a period of profound change and great expansion even 
withou t these two happenings .P American independence was 
won be^Tore the French Revolution began. The tide of 
radical and democratic opinion was strong and forceful in 
both Britain and America even before the French Revolution. 
The Industrial Revolution, irresistible in its impetus, had 
begun. The revolutions in sciences and in culture, at the 
very root of 19 th century changes, were already well 
advanced before 1789. The romantic movements in art and 
literature preceded the Revolution and they did much 
to shape its character.)] “in the lor^est perspectives of 
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history^ even the most shattering political, military, 
and diplomatic events of the period seem but limited 
factors among the many that mould the history of man. 
The men who shaped Europe's future were not. only the 
leading participants in these heroic events but also ' 
men such as Antoine Lavoisier and Adam Smith, James 
VJatt and Jeremy Be nth am. When the thud and smoke of 
gunfire had died away, more permanent forces of human 
destiny could be seen, shaping nations and states and 
the fate of individuals, 

perhaps the final significance of the quarter- 
-Century of turmoil is that too much histoiy happened 
in ton short a time . The old order would have died . 
anyhow'/ but it could have died more slowly and peace- 
fully. The explosion of pent-up forces in revolution, 
the long agony of wars, the dyhhnisrh of successive form 
of dictatorship, the prodigies^ of empire, -were all so 
congested in time, and overlapped to closely in their 
happening, that they mangled and disrupted-' the processe s 
of historical change," 
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WHy REVOl^TION IN FRANCE BUT NOT IN OTHER COUNTRY ? 

Exploitation of people and eirbitrariness of the 
Pov^sr That Be was the common characteristic of States 
in Europe except, for Britain, it is also intriguing to 
learn that France had a big population, wealth and strength 
as compared to almost all the countries. The peasants 
were not as wretched as seme of their counterparts in 
Prussia, Austria, Russia and a fev? other states. 

Two-thirds of the land was owned by them. 

In Spite of so many plus points the Revolution 
occurred in France primarily because of anachronistic 
goverment and administration, the presence of a large 
number of intellectuals with incisive minds, volatile 
temper of the French, the near bankruptcy of the state 
by 1739, the impossibility of restructuring the govern- 
mental machinery, and the total incempetence of the 
good-natured king, Louis XVI. A ccmblnation of, all these 
Special featiires. can be termed as the revolutionary- 
situation in France and its absence in other counties 
that holds the due for the occurrence of the Revolution 
in France, 


Seme Details 

(a) The unprivileged classes in France toward the close 
of the 18th-century were on the whole better treated 
th£^ in seme neighbouring States, But for, this very 
reason they were less disposed, to_tolerat e, abuses, 
and loss willing to wait indefinitely for the 
ireforms which their leading thinkers had propounded 
so attractively and with so much brilliance and 
conviction. 
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(b) The professional and business classes, the bou r- 
geois je , though most enlightened and most pro- 
gressive and prosperous elements in the nation 
(unlike other States) be ing deni ed a commen surate 
social and political status , hated the system 
which bestowed on men the “privileges" and- 
"precedence" on the basis of their noble birth, 

(c) France being geographically very close to Britain 
was influenced deeply by the British liberal ide as 
.(particularly that of Lock's) , The Frenchmen were 

aware of the British historical developments like 
the Civil VJar and the Glorious. Revolution. ■ 

(d) The American Revol ution and- the French support to . , 
it prof oundly. affected France’ economically and' 
more important by stirring her .people' s mind to 
aspire for a new social ofder (Cahiers reveal this) , 

(e) The revolution in France was set in motion by th e 
reactionary aspirations of the aristocracy which 

. had for long outlived its utility but had retain ed 
all ancient ’.'privileges and immunities. It was 
determined. -to defend its own fiscal,. and political -9: 
privileges as the events ' of 17.87-88 prove ‘.amiply. 

The political, crisis of 1787-^8 revealed clearly 
to a hitherto, unorganised magnised middle class 
the need to defend its' interests against afisto- 
cratid reaction and stimulated dts. political 
consciousness. 
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emotionalism and sentimentalism# Even during the days of 
Mussolini it could not strike deep roots because of the very 
temperament or national character of the Italians as 'well as 
the economic imbalance beti/jeen northern Italy and southern 
Italy# 

■ Ihe nationalism of Germany acquired teeth from the very 
beginning as it uas born under .the hoofs of the Napoleoni c 
^ horses # Reacting against the exactions and the ruthless 
domination of foreigner Sj the German nationalists attached • 
'tremendous value to local institutionsj native ' 
traditional culture and national language . As , opposed-^ to 
Erench nationalism^ vihich vias cosmopolitan,' universalist and 
anti-national i s t ,, German nationalism ‘Vias romantic, particijLLarist, 
and exclusive in characte r. Immediately after the disaster of 
Jena' in 1806 the German army -was reorganized by Scharhorst. A 
German wrote to the Prussian king in 180 7 j ” We must do from 
above w hat the Erench have do ne fr om .be low" . Hie patriots of 
Prussia were struck by the endless forces not developed and 
which still slumber in the bosom of the nation. They, set, about 
building a. strong central authority ^ a truly, national army and 
a system of national education to infuse patriotic reverence 
for German heritage, and evotion to the cause of German . 
nationalism. . : 

On the other hand, the Erench domination of Italy was 
for a long period and it was more acceptable. ' Middle- classes 
in the towns welcomed the greater efficiency and the weakening 
of religion which came in the wake of the demolition of the 
power of the petty, princes and of the Pope. ' That was how the 
chief exponent of Italian nationalism, Mazzini, was an idealist 
and a pure intellectual.* He hoped every .thing from the youth. 

He said, ’’place the young at the head of the insurgent masses”* 
The idea of freedom and unity spread to outside countries also, 
with the result that societies called Young Poland, Young 
Germany and Young Switzerland were formed on the model of Young 



Italy. rUrthor, ho did not rocard the notion ns an end in 
, itsolf, li'atlonallsti van to tazaini tho God-nppointed 
instrument for tho v'olfaro of tho roco, ond tho moans of a 
Vidor sorvico to humanity. Such bolnn the nature of 
not ional i sr. in Italy, it vns only tho voico of nov Europe ; 
yueron S' tlw p enosis of Goraon nntlonallsn boing dlfforont . 

.it hoen m o tho m on neo of Europ e. 

Anotiior strikinn fonturo of ngtionelisn in Gorma nv and 
Italy rosvdtod out of tho vny in yh ich Oorns n y ond Italy eano 
to ho unif ied as indo pan dent no tions, 'fi.ood ond iron ns veil 
as coal and iron docidod tho fato of Gorman nntionolisn. 
ihroucl! a surius of Ihchiavollicn oars, Prussia unified tho 
Gornan states. It ultimately rosxiltod in civing a peculiar 
Pru ssi an st am n to tho Gorman sonso of nntionalisn . Prussia 
alvsys stood for nutlicrltcrinnisn. Iho founder of Prussia, 
rtiter tho Groat practised narksiunnshlp by shooting at tho 
lobes of people In tho streets. Another feature of 
Prusslonlzntion uas tho Ju n ker tradi tion, that is, the , 

authorltaricn tradition of tho rich landlords In Prussia. i 

7hia nethnajaar'an fnaturo, co ublnod with tho romantic InsPlJa -j 
Hon in tlio vnk o of tho Phoneh Rovolutlon, node . 

Gornan nati on crrro salvo , chauvinistic and ultinate ly t 

JsUJLtgrlljtic,. • ■ ^ 

Thu Italian natlonalisn, too, roflocts , a diluted ver slot 
or tho samo characteristic foaturo. At every stage the Italiar 
stntosmon exploited the European crlsos to unify tho Italian 
states. Diplomacy ployed a greater rolo than arns in bringing 

about tho unification of Italy, .bog io ally , Italian natlonalisn 

is orarosslvo "ou mi itar lstic- pnly in fits and starts but 
never os doop-soatod as that of Gormaijy .ds. | 

Quo othor factor that wont into tho noklng of national is 
yas norcantni"*-- "ud tho lator-dey eapi talist_develppneats.iri. j 
Gornanv and Ital y. Italy lost Its load in the neroantUlst j 
trade yhen tho centre shifted to Antuorp and to tho countries 5 


that are located on the Atlantic ^ea-board* At that time, 1^e ■ 
Fugger family took the lead in organizing a net^^ork of bank.sj 
insurance companies and stock exchanges in xfint-werp. Js^feover. " . 
at every stage of German unification the economic interdependence 
of the German states acted as the material lever for the unifi-^* 
cation of the country . B ut the time Germany -was unified it. -wab . 
the economic netv;ork that bound the nation together arid thereby 
giving to German nationalism the characteristic feature of 
aggressive economic nationalism * It is interesting to note that 
'v^ne of the reasons that made the Germans rise against Naporeon 
•was the dissatisfaction of the Germans at the non-availability 
of sugar for their coffeel The peoples’ Army of Prussia, was 
pitched against the peoples’ Army of Napoleon at the battle of 
Leipzig otherwise known as the Battle of Nations,- Since the 
German nationalist had the skeletal framework of capitalism, 
Germany sought colonies for more markets and raw’ materials* . 

Once again, the loss of economic leadership and the crippled 
economy at home led the nation towards Hitlerism during the 
^inter-war period. 

Such an economic content in the emergence of modern , 
Italy was not pr ominent because the southern part of Italy _wa s 
primarily agri c ultural while the industries were locate d 
primarily in the nothern reg ion. Moreover, Italian industrial i- 
sation never reached the same, stage as that of Germany to ac t 
as the propeller for its foreign policies. 

In brief, both German and Italian nationalisms contain 
the three characteristic features of romanticism leading to , ] 

faith, aggressive spirit leading to militarism, and the logic 
of economic development leading to imperialistic ambitions. 

Itlay happened to be only • a pale version of German nationalism 
because of certain inherent reasons like diplomacy playing a 
greater role in its unification and the country itself never 
being united by the nexus of capitalism and industrialisation, 
both unlike Germany... -- ■ 
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_rn/on<FUR7 assd-ig ly Arm 1848 

ThM history o£ Europe from 1615 to 1848 was an 
outri-ordinary period ol turbulence. Tho scries of revolt 
th'.t broV.c out in tiie t.’holc of Europe/ excluding Ccarist 
P.ussia tnd Hritein. rocUy ended in failure except in 
the States of Greece, Selnlun end s^Jitzerland, This 
cilsconfiturc of U:e remits can be basically attributed 
to Uic risalUancc between social realities and tho hopes 
fcjd tl^e ideals of sore loaders and people. Germany, too, 
witnessed ccnvulslons in 1646 and finally it ended on a 
note of total dismay and disgrace in 1850. 

The events in France in 1646 stirred revolutionary 
Hopes all through Europe. Three days after the abdica- 
tion of Louis rhillppcin Franco# there were big popular 
de-'-onstrationc in uhe Phlne lend# follov/ed by disturban- 
ces all over Germany. In the smaller German states# 
Liberals come to the fore like Saden# VJurttemberg,- Satony 
and Eavaria. Liberal ministers were included in the • 
governments end the press was granted more freedom. 

The very particularism of the German states made 
it in';; 05 siblc for Prussia and Austria to chock so many 
scattered revolts. The hesitations of the Prussian 
rovomment produced riots in Berlin in' March 1848. The 
kind falling to cov; devn groups of workmen and students 
end later barricades and street- fighting, displayed a 
change of heart- He call'-d out the troops, appointed a 
Liberal Ministry, convoked a constituent Assembly end 
donning a scarf v:lth revolutionary colours o£ black, 
red and gold, paraded in the street of his capital, 
carried away by the popular acclaim he ‘wrote to the 
indignant Czar Nicholas of Russia about- the glorious 
Gomcn Revolution. The constituent Assembly which met 



soon King wiHism iv was made to take one more 
decision. In April 1848 responding to the popular 
demands and to instructions from the new governments of 
the several states /, the Diet of the German confederation 
at Frankfurt authorised popular election of a German 
National ; Assembly to devise a new federal government 
for the v7hola of Germany. Elections were duly held and 
Liberals obtained a large majority. 

With the completion of the elections/ the Diet 
of the previous Germsu^ Confederation ceased to function. 
The nev7 Frankfurt Assembly ( Vo rparli ament or preliminary 
Parliament) consisted of representatives elected by 
manhood suffrage of all the states of German Confedera- 
tion / including Austria. The m^bers of the Assembly 
weiemostly -university 'professors and businessmen/ . 
lawyers and judges/ civil servants and clergy, some 
600 of the 831 members vjere lav/yers or professors or 
their like/ who earlier had had political responsibility. 
In outlook they were mild/ legalistic and immensely 
earnest V7hile opposing violence and social revolution, 
■^hey wanted Germany to be federal/ liberal/ constitu- 
tional and united. Its principal -task was to draft 
cons-titution for united Germany. 

The social reali-fcies of the whole of Germany being 
V7hat they v/ere/ the go^ls set by the Assembly could not 
be realized. The very task that the Assembly had to 
face was stupendous. Frankfvxrt Parliament had to 
establish the very laws and conditions of its being; 
r*: verse the historical process of centuries; overcome 
the particularism of 39 states v/hile finding compen- 
sation for their princes; submerge the highly developed 
identity of Prussia; and incorporate Austria either v;i-th 
or v.’ithout its non-Germanic provinces- (Hungary had 
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just re- asserted her independence, the Czechs had called 
a Pan-Slav Congre|^^in opposition to the Pan-Germanism 
of Frankfurt and £ Italian provinces looked southward). 

■Second, one immediate difficulty of the Assembly 
was it had no a'iecutive authority or executive powers. 

It v/as merely the voice of the embryonic German nation 
as echoed by its intellectual and professional classes. 
The delegates discussed matters at great length but as 
there was no one to' vjhom they could give orders# nothing 
could be done in the separate state govern- 

ments chose to act 2 their own. 

Third, the delegates to tJie Frankfurt Assembly 
were soon divided on a number of issues* The discuss- 
-ion on a national Church revealed serious religious 
differences. The Schleswig-Holstein question opened in 
its ranks. There was a Right and a Left to be reconciled, 
urgent economic problems to be tackled, and social revo- 
lution to be defeated. The Assembly wasted much of its 
time in debates like who should have the right to vote, 
whether Germany should retain the princes or become a 
republic. However much it was handicapped, the Parlia- 
ment compounded its difficulties by venturing on a 
theoretical formulation of the fmdamental rights of the 
German people. This v/as to repeat exactly the blunder of 
the early Revolutionary Assembly in France. A flood of 
oratory was released, the only effects of which vjere to 
exhibit -the sharp differences of principle between the 

■ various sections of the Assembly, to waste precious 

■ moments which should have been used' to the full before 
reaction had time to set in, and to disgust even the 
Liberals, who lost all patience with the futilities of 
an Assembly that was frittering away an opportunity for 
which patriots had hoped and fought and died. While all 
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this v/as transpiring the anti- democratic farces led by 
Austria/ were recovering. 

Fourth/ the very base on which the Assembly was 
raised was shaky. The cities spoke first and spoke loudly 
on behalf of Liberalism. A little after some time the 
countryside spoke/ less noisily but with greater weight/ 
as the countryside was more devoted to traditional usages 
than to abstract liberty. The large majority of the 
population of Germany lived in rural communities/ worked 
in the fields/ distrusted townsfolk/ and showed deference 
to landlord pastor and government official • Most landlords 
and clergymen were hostile to revolutionary changes. The 
staff of government officials which had been growing in 
numbers and in efficiency as well as the regular army 
officers/ were not used to unstable parliamentary minis- 
try. Added to this difficulty/ the urban population did 
not give united and continuous support to the revolution. 

In the final analysis patriotism, which was emphasised 
by Liberals/ V7as a sentijnent which could be and was; uti- 
lized by Conservatives to wean the masses/ urban as, well 
as rural/ from revolution. It was no suirprise that most 
of the pillars of conservative society in government 
(recently over) v;ere soon propped back into their custo- 
mary places- 

Fifth/ by the time the Assembly debated the ftanda- 
mental rights /One year v;as already over and reaction 
had fully set in throughout Germany. Even by the summer 
of 1848 the Conservative Germans V7ere regaining confi- 
dence and their ability to do what others V7ere doing in 
Austria. These developments made Frederick vjilliam IV 
defy the Liberals v7]io V7ere then in control of the 
Prussian government since March. One v7os to terminate 
tiiG V7ar V7ith Denmark/ v7hich/ earlier, he was forced to 
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wage because of the request of the Frankfurt Assembly. 

Tlie other was the pressure from the Conservatives within 
Prussia. The king, in the autunii of 1848, re-established 
an Ultra-Conservative ministry and withdrew the forces 
fighting Denmark to overawe the Assembly and the populate 
in Berlin, seeing that no serious trouble arose, the 
)tlng dissolved the Assembly and drafted a constitution 
of his ov-n • 

Sixth, among the major forces of counter-revolution 
must bo included fate itself. The cholera of 1848 caused 
hundreds of deaths. It struck particularly the towns, 
the centres of revolution. It left a heavy death toll 
and great social dislocation. The physical and psycho- 
logical condition of survivers made prolonged effort of 
eny kind irpossible — least of ell the building of 
barricades and the raising of revolt. 

seventh, the fundamental cause of the failure of 

the 

the parliamentarians including t ose off Frankfurt 
Assembly lay in the fact that the revolutions, inspi- 
red by the inanimous determination of the people of 
Gorman states to obtain liberty and nationhood, took 
place at a time when the economic and social structure, 
still strongly marked by the form of the Ancien Regime, 
did not allow the disinherited classes to make common 
cause against the classes in possession and to take up 
the banner of social revolution .* 

Finally, the Liberal majority in the Frankfurt 
f.ssembly was embarrassed by thsso developments. In a 
desperate hope that the King's romantic attachment co 
nationalism might neutralise his aversion to Liberalisms 
tliey provided in the constitution, adopted in the summer 
of 1849, that the head of united Germany should be a 
* Sen L,sst PnKQ 
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hereditary eirperor and that he should, be none other than 
the king of Prussia- Frederick william Iv hesitated but 
he had no sympathy for the Liberal constitution which came 
with the imperial crown — it came from the gutter/ he 
said. He was also aware that assumption of imperial title 
would evoke jealous opposition from the kings of Bavaria/ 
Wurttemberg/ sazony/ Hanover and especially from the 
Hcpsburg,- emperor of Austria.- He also received grave 
expostulations from Czar Nicholas of Russia. In the end/ 
the King ended the period of uncertainty by repudiating 
the Frankfurt Constitution al on gwith the Imperial Crown. ^ 
The last hope of the nationalists faded. The Frankfurt 
Assembly came to an end in ignominy; once proclaimed as 
the Goddess of Liberty/ it was left to die like a street 
woman in the gutter; and with it a liberal solution of 
the German question vjas discredited; a German parliamen- 
tary monarchy passed out of practical politics; and the 
empite/when it came/ rested on the military might of 
' Prussia- . 

Totally desperate but in mad protest/ the extre- 
mist groups tried in May 1849 to dethrone princes and set 
up republics in various parts of Germany. These were ' 

■ sr eedily and stemly suppressed by Prussian troops* Sur- 
viving German republicans and German extremists were 
jailed or exiled; many found refuge across the Atlantic 
in Un ited' ' Stated - 

Frederick william . IV/ although/ now/ a bitter foe 
of Liberalism, still dreamt of creating Ge 2 nnan union 
\mder Prussian leadership. After quiet had descended 
he invited vfthe other German states , except Austria, to 
form a new and close union xinder his presidency with a 
Parliament representing the nation, seventeen of the 
smaller states accepted the invitation and the new Pan- 
liament met at Erfurt in 1850. By then. Conservatism in 



Austrin hcd triunpliod and Austria re-asserted foroefully 
her hoEonony in Gornnny. It donanied that the German 
Confederation as it oxlstod prior to 1848 should be 
rostorod forthwith. Hrodorick Uillian IV realising that 
the South German states would join Austria and fearing 
that Russia might also do liko that, gave way to the 
Austrian demands. Thus was signed the humiliating treaty 
of Olnutz in Ilovonbor 1850. 


, ’■"Wiat changed European liborolism from the romantic, 
idealistic, democratic novonont of 1848 into the realistic, 
unscrupulous, opportunist movement of these two decades 
was more than simple disillusionment after the revolutionary 
falluros of 1848-9. It was the growth, in central Europe, 
of enterprising businessmen; it was the demonstration 
given' to those non, in the financial crises of 1857 and 
1866, that industrialism brought.oconomic loss and 
insecurity of a kind which only, bigger, stronger states 
could'holp to overcome;, it was the living example of the 
rapid r.!atorial progress made by Britain and France and 
Eelgiut., countries that enjciyed a degree of political 
unity hitherto mknown in central Europe. Die renewed 
desire of liberals for substantial notional solidarity- 
was not unconnected with the anxiety of bankers and, 
businessnon to enjoy the same political advantages and 

contd next page/- 
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rights as their rivals in-Western Europe. This, nevi 
alignment vias of far-reaching importance. The chief 
opposition to the national unification of Germany, as of 
Italy, came from people T^ho favoured more authoritarian 
or absolutist government, conservatism, clericalism, 
traditionalism, and aristocracy. 

If cautious . constitutionalists like Cavour and 
authoritarian conservatives like Bismarck ■welcomed this 
alliance of liberal movements, it was likewise' because, 
in the preceding age of revolution, liberals. had shown 
themselves resolute opponents -of radical revolts and 
popular risings”, because they neeued the active support 
of the new business classes in order to overcome the forces 
of reactionary separatism^ because eventual domination of 
the new kingdoms by states such as Piedmc.. t and Pr.us.^'ia 
would be sufficient guarantee against ani' .revolutionary 
excesses. They had 'learned from Napoleon III the. lesson 
of how readily republican and democratic enthusiasm could 
be diverted into support for an- authoritarian and 
militaristic regime by skilful timing of demagogic . 
gestures and popular plesbiscite5 and until 1870 there 
was no‘ comparable evidence of how disastrously, in later 
nineteenth -century conditions, such adventures could end. 
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^ yillFICATlOH OF ITALY ^ 

T!)C unification of Italy In the 19th century' is a 
classic exKr.plt of tlie wdlock between liberalism and 
nationalism. Motivating this alliance was the romantic 
spirit of the age, a close ally of rcmantlcism was force, 
Italian nation that emerged in 1871 boars the imprint of 
t!iece tour features constituting its nature, 

i.'ith the rending of the curtain in 1815, signalling 
ti;c end of fee l.’apolcon era, a new age began in the history 
of Italy, Ccfltting the expression of the age, Italy, 
in appearance, wan a geographic expression as it consisted 
cf 8 States, Austria controlled the tn tvra richest 
provinces of Lorhardy and Venetia, rulers connected with 
Hapspurg empire of Austria sat on the throne of the parma, 
Modena and Tuscany, the papal states, the Kingdom of 
Maples and Sicily, the independent duchy of Lucca, and 
tile Kingdom of plocmont-Sardinla. 

Mcvurthclcss , Italy of 1815 was not what it was 
before, Murat, while ruling llaplcs, proclaimed the 
union of Italy in 1815. Ho was soon defeated and shot, 
but this dramatic appeal was not forgotten by Italian 
patriots. The idea of united Italy was born. Along with 
this, the ideas of liberty, equality and fraternity as 
pollinated by Hnpoloon's armies left their own impact. 

Those new hopes of Italy received momentun by the series 
of revolts tJiat convulsed Europe froa 1815 to 1348, 

In the w3!:c of Napoleonic era secret societies began 
to appear all over Italy, Here, too beneath the surface, 
liberalism seethed. The mass of peasantry were generally 
indifferent, but among' the edueated middle classes, the 
professional and business men, a demand for constitu- 
tional government and national independence grew gradually 
louder. AD in so many other countries, the Italian 
liberals employed underground means of agitation, and 


such secret societies as the Carbonari and Freemasons 
conducted a good deal of revolutionary propaganda!* The 
Carbonari in Naples and Sicily alone numbered thousands. 

All the elements of disaffection gathered around this 
nucleus, its determined purpose was to expel the foreigners 
to achieve constitutional freedom. Against the national 
and liberal aspirations of these Italians, Me tterriich used 
Austrian police and soldiers. The history of his Italian 
I domination is in fact but an alternation of popular riots 
'and military repression. Encouraged by revolution in 
^ Spain, the Carbonari incited a revolt in Naples in 1820 
‘ and forced its king to g rant a constitution, Austria, 

being the custodian of the constitution of Italy suppressed 

2 as 

restored in Naples > 

Piedmont was in rebellion and Carbonari started to stir. 
Again Austria intervened and this movement, too, collapsed. 

But the discontent of the people was fanned into a 
flame by the news of the French Revolution in 1830, 

Trouble broke out first in Papal States and from it spread 
to the duchies of Parma and Modena, Austria again inter- 
vened and extinguished the flames of insurrection and many 
revolutionaries were hanged. 

Once again in the 40s there was a great ferment of 
thought throughout Italy because of Young Italy Movement 
launched by Mazzini which became the nucleus of nationalist 
revolution supplanting Carbonari, The hopes of the people 
V7ere roused in 18 46, Pius ix, a reforming Pope, was 
elected to .the papacy, Metternich declared that a liberal 
pope was a national impossibility. To coerce the Pope, 
Austrian tooops occupied Ferrara, Tbis event evoked 
strong protests by pope and’ caused a "wave of indignation 
all Qver Italy, Demodratic excitement along vjith anti- 
Austrian sentiment .spread all over the country in 1847. 

Next year was- the year of revolution in Europe and it 
also broke out in Italy, A revolt began in the Two 
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Sicilies Gv-cn bt.fort the February Revolution at Paris. 

The king o€ Sicily was forced to accept a liberal consti- 
tution. Following its exarnplc. King Charles Albert of 
Sardinia - Piedmont granted a liberal constitution with 
ministerial responsibility and guarantee of individual 
liberties, in the mean time popular revolts broke out. 
Within Austria, with the collapse of Ketternich's power 
at Vienna, the tide of liberal national revolution rolled 
over Italy, At Milan the populace drove av;ay the Austrian 
troops headed by Austrian General Radetzky, The oeople 
cheered the transfer of Lombardy frem Austria to the 
kingdom of Saroinia. Austrian officials were driven 
out from Venice and an independent Venetian republic 
was proclaimed. Impelled by the fast grov/ir^ situation/ 
King Charles Albert declared war on Austria to drive out 
the Austrian troops from the four strongly fortified towns 
(called Quadrilateral) in northern Italy, His troops 
were joinc-d by detachments from the Two Sicilies, the 
Papal States, Tuscany and Lombardy, 

Soon events went against Italian patriots and libarals. 
The forces of Charles Albert were weakened by the with- 
drawal of the troops of the Pope and the King of the Two 
Sicilies, Both thc’Se rulers were alarmed by the excesses 
of the revolutionaries. The king of the Two Sicilies 
abrogated the constitution that was granted by him earlier. 
In July 1848 the Austrian General Radetzky decisively 
defeated the army of Charles Albert at Custozza, An 
armistice was agreed to and Austria reoccupied Lombardy. 

This to Italian liberty and unity incited the 

Italian extremists. At Rome a liberal rfiinister was 
assassinated and pope Plus IX flod. In February 1849 a 
rcDUblic was oroclaimed under Qie leadership of MazziniQ 
The temporal dominions of the Papacy was declared abolish- 
ed, Radical republicans got an upper hand at Florence 
and at Naples and transformed Tuscany and 'the Two 
Sicilies Into dictatorial republics.' Trouble began ■ 
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to brov; in the kingdom of Sardinia also. The fate of 
Italy hung on the decision of piedmont and its king. 
Yielding to the pressure of popular demand, Charles 
Albert made one more bid for Italian independence. He 
denounced the earlier armistice v;ith Austria and crossed 
the frontier, but he v;as totally defeated at Novara. He 
abdicated and joined a Portugese monastery rather than 
sign the humiliating convention. Two days later, his 
son Victor EmmanueHH, came to terms v;ith the Austrian 
General Radetzky, 


By the end of 1849, throughout Italy and Austria 
absolutism triumphed except in Rome vJhere France stole 
the honours of restoration and in piedmont where Victor 
Emmanuell remained loyal to the constitution of his father. 

King Victor Emmanuell ll V7as a brave soldier, a 
sincere patriot and an honest king. It was luck that 
gave him a great Minister in Cavour, The Minister’s 
vjhole policy v;as dominated by an inflexible will to 
effect the emancipation of Italy 'from Austria', He was 
determined that Italian unity must be lifted out of 
obscure Austrian domestic politics: it must become a 
European question on vjhich the Pov/ers should fight. 


Thus v7htn the Crimean v;ar broke out, Cavour made 
one of his boldest moves in the history of diplomacy. 

He joined the Anglo-French Alliance not as a subsidiary 
but as an equal - proudly refusing a s\±)sidy that England 
offered. In the face of considerable opposition he 
had secured for Italy a seat at the peace Conference of 
Paris in 1856 along with England, Russia, Freince 'and 
.Austria, Later events proved that Cavour v;as justified 
in cenrrenting that he v;ould create Itajy out of the- 
mud of Crimea, 


EtiCouragcd by success, Cavour v.'ai 


in IGSS 
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that tha onperor of France, Napoleon iii, was about to 
Spend a rnonth at the health resort of plombieres. Without 
invitation, Caveur too decided to take a holiday in 
Switzerland fren where he leisurely proceeded to Plombieres. 
There the French Emperor and tiie Sardinian Minister 
planned between them a war with Austria leading to re- 
organised Italy and some canpensation for France-, Piedmont 
prepared for war. King Victor Emmanuell li made provo- 
cative statements, Cavour xvas in despair as Austria kept 
cool, but luckily in April 1859 the Austrian government 
presented an ultimatum to Sardinia demanding immediate 
demobilisation or war, Cavour hai won the dice. As 
far the previous egrocment, French troops entered Piedmont. 
Then the allies advanced into Lcmbardy and won the victories 
of Magenta and SoLferino while the Austrians fell back on 
the strong fortresses in Venetia, 

These successes infl^cTled Italian nationalism. Popular 
demand arose for the incorporation of the States of central 
Italy including the Papal states with the kingdem of 
Sardinia, Napoleon III could not stomach this new 
development. The French Catholics criticised that the 
nationalist movement in the papal States was due to their 
ovn emperor’s sacrilegious intervention in Italy, One 
French Bishop branded Napoleon as the "modern Judas 
Iscariot", Other considerations also worried the emperor. 
Prussia was mobilisii^ while Austrian armies were being 
reiriforced. Impelled by all these considerations, 

Napoleon III, without informij^ Cavour, concluded an' 
armistieV at Villaf ranca with Austria'. 

According to this agreement Lombardy would be ceded 
to Sardinia but Venetia would -remain Austrian, while 
the princes of central Italy would be reinstated. > The 
Italian patriots and French rebels .assailed Napoleon 
as a traitor. King Victor Emmanuell was obliged to 
accede to the truce but Cavour denounced this and 


resigned his office. The terms of Villafranca- were 
confirmed by the Treaty of Zurich. 

But the Italian patriots would not accept defeat. 
Guided by radical repxjblican leaders an! V7ith the conni~ 
vance of the Sardinian government the inhabitants of 
duchies of Central Italy would not accept the reinstate- 
ment of their former rulers. They held plebiscites and 
voted to join the kingdom of Sardinia, Napoleon III 
refused to recognise such 'an exercise. Soon Cavour 
swallov/ing his pride, returned to his post and persuaded 
Napoleon to change his mind. By the Treaty of Turin in 
1360 Sardinia gave to France both savoy and Nice as if 

Napoleon had carried out the original bargain of freeing 

Adriatic ; 

Italy from the Alps to the i£ and Prance in return 

recognised Sardinia’ s annexation hot only of Lombardy but 
also of the duchies of Tuscany, parma and Modena and of 
the Papal province of Romagna, 


Knovjing vtsII that he would not be d^le to rely on 
Napoleon III, Cavour turned from princes and foreign 
alliance to Mazzini and Garibaldi and the rebellious 
instinct of the people, VJith utmost diplomatic caution 
and ingenuity he ventured on one of the most amazing 
enterprises in the history of European diplomacy;. 


In tJ-ie second half of 1859 the conspirators in Sicily 
appealed to Garibaldi for help. He accepted the invita- 
tion on the condition that the revolt should be in the name 
of Italy and Victor Emmanuell, Also to begin v;ith, it 
should be started by the Sicilians themselves'. In April 
1860 a revolution broke out, it was crushed by the King 
of Naples, Even then. Garibaldi rushed fonvard, Cavour 
vras in dilemma. He could not extend an open official 
encouragement, nor could he shy away frem popular demand. 
To rosclvc the problem Cavour pursued his doul'Tc game. 


V.’ h i Ic d i s c 1 ai m , 


ambassadors 


r“C! 


:now le dge 


ij.r, biO permitted the preparations 
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to go on. Victor Emmanuell stipulated that officers of 
the Sardinian army should not be allowed to enlist but 
the rebels were allowed to collect arms and the harbour 
authority of Genoa connived at the embarkation of the 
eirpcdition of Garibaldi, 

lu May Garibaldi larded in Sicily. His troops dis- 
embarked under what was practically the protection of a 
Small British naval squadron. He won a hard fight at 
Calatafiml, Garibaldi* s brilliant success once again 
embarrassed Cavour. He was certain that the general woulc 
cross to the main land and then advance on the Papal State 
Cavour failed to persuade Garibaldi to step with the 
annc;:ation of Sicily, 

Finding himself helpless, Cavour decided to play his 
own game against Garibaldi, Napoleon III proposed that 
an Anglo-French squadron should keep Garibaldi confined 
to Sicily, but Britain rejected the proposal on the 
principle of non-intervention. Garibaldi crossed over 
to the mainland. The next day Garibaldi entered the 
capital ahead of his army. Having abandoned any pretence 
of a hostile force. Garibaldi proclaimed himself as 
dictator of the kingdom. 

The revolutionary infection began to spread to the 
papal State. Cavour determined to strike. He resolved 
to pre-empt Garibaldi by inviting the papal State to 
defend Rcr^ from Garibaldi. Also, Cavour sounded Napoleo 
III, "Do it quickly" was said to be the reply of the 
emperor who was in the habit of detaching himself from 
his own foreign office. Cavour asked nothing more. 

Finding an excuse, Sardinia ordered 'the invasion of 
papal State in September. The pope's aray was defeated 
and Umbria and the Marches were occupied by. piedmont. 

It was a race between Garibaldi and the royal troops'. 
UnexpeotfidiyvGarlbaldi was delayed by the resistance 
of Capua and G?"ta, 



Inmediately after the occupation of the papal State 
plebiscite was held in Sicily and Naples, ■ They expressed 
an over'.vhelmirg desire for merger with Sardinia, King 
Victor Emmanuel 1 ll crossed the frontier at the head 
of his army. Outvjitted by' the diplomacy of Cavour but 
loyal to the king. Garibaldi surrendered his power and 
his army to Victor Emmanuell, At' the palace of Naples 
Victor Emmanuell was invested with the kingship of Sicily 
and Naples while Garibaldi resigned his dictatorship and 
called upon the people to lay aside all differences!. 

Three months later Cavour died. 


Thus it vould be seen that v;ithin two years from 
1859-1861, i.e. after the humiliating armistice of 
Villafranca, all the Italians v;ere oolitically united 
under the Sardinia* s patriot king and a liberal consti- 
tution, Sardinia* s five million population swelled into 
22 million of the new Italian State. Sardinian parliament 
became the Italian Parliament, in March 1861 Victor 
Emmanuell ii assumed the title of the king of Italy v/hile 
dropping the title of the king of Sardinia', 


The epilogue for the unification of Italy v/as played 
during the Franco -Prussian war. Indeed in 1867 Garibaldi 
made an unsuccessful attempt to capture Rome but he v.’a5 
defeated by Franco-Papal forces at Metana, Despite this 
set back, the Franco-Prussian V7ar gave the right oppor- 
tunity for Italians to round out and strengthen their 
national State. On the eve of Sedan Napoleon III, 


finding himself in a despar 
French gcirriscn fren. Rome. 


ate situation, v?itlidrev; the 
Pope Pious IX v;as left with 


his temporal rule trusting his personal guards 
small force of forjign volunteers. 


ana a 


/vftcr the battle of Sedan, it became clear t/vat 
Napeieen could no sore interven- in Rcrr'e: . Then the;, 
qovernreent of kine Victor Emsianuell II ordered an 
“t-.livu'. i'.t'ir-.v to invade arrl occuo'*' the papal State, 
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rcpc protcsttcl and n«ac a show oC strength. The troops 
oC Victor Er.'r.antull entered Rene. A plebiscite was held 
which ovvrwhclningly went in favour of union, in July 1871 
kin; Victor Emanucll nado solcnn entry into the new 
Cfipltal, The neat of the tcr.porol power of the papacy 
(ncr.o) for rcrc than 12 cmturlcs, bcccmc the capital 
of new Italy, 

v.’hcn t)ii! Hlsorolncnto reached its culmination in 
.Vc’.tr.bcr 2871 with the opening of the nev; Italian 
parliurent in Pert It was o full half century old. It 
had attrv'ctcd heroic sclf-sccrificc and boundless 
enthusiarr. It had triirrphcd partly because of amazing 
portinacity and dauntless courage. But it had also 
triixrphed bee, -’.use of war and deceit/ by a policy modelled 
on !:achiavtlll*s ccrbinatlon force and fraud. Its triumph 
was bitter-sweet/ end its ncncois fifty years later was 
to he tiw. inflated berhast of Kussolini^s fascisrrr. 



JOS EPH MA ZZINI ITALIAN UNIFICATION 

Joseph Mazzinij Coimt Cavoior and Garibaldi vsere the 
three per'-sonaiities -who contributed the most to the 
unifica,t-ir)H 'of Italy® The first -was its ideal ogue§ the 
second,-. the' construe tive statesman 5 and the third, the 
roto'a’nVie hero. . 

the very beginning jyiazzini -was enthused i^jith 
-romkntic fervour for revolutionary movements. Born in 
Geneva, he -was brought up in the nationalist and democratic 
movement of Italy. Vihen he vsas lO years old Geneva came 
under the rule of Piedmont in 1815. The city of Geneva 
resented this loss of its republican liberties. When the 
Carbonari ri^ngs of 1820-21 Tfliere crushed, the city became 
the refuge / defeated Piedmontese liberals. Their 

sorry plight left a deep impression on Ifezzini. As a 
student he read most of the viorks of the rpmantic writers 
in Europe. His life clearly indicates the close relation- 
ship between romanticism and revolution.^ 

Now onwards devotion to literature competed with 
service to politics all through the life of Mazzini. In 
his journalistic writings he turned out to be a liberal . 
agitator. Just for the sake of enthusiasm he joined the 
Carbonari.* In 1830 Mazzini was imprisoned for his 
Carbonarist activities. Based on his experience as a 


* Beneath mystic rites and symbolic language drawn partly 
from Christianity, partly from the proceeds of charcoal- 
-burning, it concealed and fostered a determined political 
purpose, the explusion of the' foreigner and the achievement 
of constitutional freedom. All classes joined it - nobles, 
military officers, peasants, priests, but especially the 
bourge oi sie and the gentry, among whom liberal and 
patriotic ideas had taken deepest root. It spread beyond 
Italy, and within the peninsula the black, red, and blue 
of the Carbonari became the flag of revolution, until it 
was superseded in 1831 by the green, white, and red 
tricolour. 

A 
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of Uio EOcrot oi-canisotion, ho fornulotod tho 
lUon of n nau r.ovo.-ont or his 'o«n. 

It vou In 1B31 thst llsozini pro^tictod his non-socrot 
orrsnlstition called 'i'ounc Italy' vhich conolstsd of 
iniollectuals tindoi* *10 years of afo* Its object was the 
/propacation of republican and nationalist ideasj its nethods 
(voro education and Insurroction. Revolution to bo 
successful, cost Ixi preceded by renaissance. Dils society 
soon b'.'Cmo the nucleus of nationalist revolution 
supurscdlnc the Carbonari. 

fVon riedcont there spread ell over Italy socioties 
of younr, non, bound oath, dedicated to tho ochleveBient 
of a national republic, fed by tho eloquence of their 
exiled foitidor - for cost of Ksscinl's life was spent in 
exile in Franco or England - fortified by appeals to tho 
c-artyrs of tho holy Italian cause, to "the nonory of our 
nruDtrxios and tho sense of our duBredation, " to "tho blush 
vhich rises to tho brov of an Italian vhon he stands before 
tho cltlsons of ether lands, knowinc ho has no citizenship, 
no country, no national flee-" God, the People, and Italy 
vorc tho cries of tho society; education, literary 
propafand.s, and, if necessary. Insurrection its methods; 
the can\*oraion of an idea into a popular cause its 
achlovccent. 

For Jlaasinl liberalism and nationalism ware 
reconcilable, tho one supportinc the other; both the 
individual end tho notional voro to him sacred. Ho called 
for a rolicious spirit vorklnc tocothor vlth democratic 
principlos no the best naans of achieving human progress. 
Rullgion enabled a society uhoro the individual vould 
onjoy tvo froodoma; personal and the freedom of national 
oosooiatlon. All peoples vho vishod for nationality, so 
Hazzini taught, hod a sacred right to have their wishes 
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fulfilled for it vias God’s purpose. He thought that when 
the peoples '£ permitted and their will unfettered they 
would live in harmony. Nation would not fight, nation. 

Bach w-ould make its distinctive contribution to the broad 
progress of humanity. Thus Mazzini not only, believed in 
the divine destiny of the Italian nation but also preached 
the national causes of the iaiavsy the Hungarians, the Polesj 
and indeed of every group that expressed, a desire for 

’A 

national identification.. Like Kegel he saw a divine 

. i 

purpose. God had divided mankind into distinct groups, 
nations each different, but each with equal rights. The 
nation expressed the will of the individual. Thus 
democracy and Nationalism were harmonized. Mazzini’s 
ideals belong not only to Italy but to Eur.qpe and beyond. 
Whilst having faith in the ultimate unity of humanity 
Mazzini correctly recognized that nationalism was 'the great 
motivating force of nineteenth -century history. 


Inspired by his own ideas tlazzini gathered round 
him a multitude of ardent spirits like Garibaldi who were 
inflamed with patriotic fervour. The movement was a 
success. By I834.it had 60,900 members. > Tliese young 
Italians did much to train the Italian people in the ideas 
of liberty and unity. This movement gave a fillip to the 
iUs'. rgimento, the conviction of a group of play-writes, 
poets and novelists who contributed to the Italian literary 
revival and the spread of patriotic fervour among literate 
Italians, /dso, it shoid.d be borne in mind that it was 
the effect of the I'cung Italy that provided the motive 
power for tlie revolution of 1848 in Italy. 

Hogtirding practical matters, Mazzini was clear in 

/ eninsul^i 

wittiout which ItaJ.y would unite, ibis must be done 

by Italians alone without foreign rid. It could bo 
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i.y aouu 


.Ians -.^ould only combine and 



to do It. Self-reliance was his motto. He further 
propounded that the expulsion of foreigners would be 
followed by the collapse of the petty governments which 
were kept alive by the Austrian support. And thus the way 
would bo eloared for the establishment of the Italian 
republic. 

Historically, Mazzinl was condemned to death in 
absentia in Piedmont for his role in the unsuccessful 
attempt in 1833 to incite the Piedmontese armies and navy 
to insuiTootion. 

For the second tine Mazzini figured as an important 
member of the ill-fated Republic. of Rome in 1849. The 
defeat of Piedmont at Custozza and Novara forced Charles 
Albert to agree for an armistice and the reoooupation of 
Lombard by Austria. This setback to Italian unity and 
liberty incited Italian extremists to undertake risky, 
ventures.'. The radical republicans got an upper hand at 
ELoronce Naples and also in Tuscany and in Two 'Sicilies. 
Pope Pious, IX fled. It was then that a republic was 
proclaimed- under the leadership of Mazzini., , The temporal 
dominion of the Papacy was declared abolished. The republii 
of Rome and Tuscany decided to unite in the election of a 
constituent assembly which should try a form of government 
for all Italy. But soon the tide turned against the 
republicans. Four foreign armies of France, Austria, Spain 
and Naples advanced on Rome. Garibaldi won one engagement 
but later he was defeated and fled to Tuscany . Soon 
Venice, the last foothold of republicanism fell to Froncb 
troops. The failure of republican solution to Italy 
revived faith in constitutional monarchy as the only 
acceptable solution. The dreams of fraternal rose-water 
revolutions cherished by Jfezzini were rudely shattered. 

And Mazzinl fled to London with a greyish beard, altogether 
a new feature. , 
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As a practical leader of insurrection Ifezzini 
proved a failure* Hoviever, through the education of 
revolutionary literature he Mas successful in giving Italy 
a nationalist direction. His ideas proved a live force 
from 1830 on-wards. Garibaldi *s expedition of his Thousand 
proved ^hat could he achieved by popular appeal and by an 
uprising in Sicily originally inspired by the ■ followers 
of Mazzini. 

For the last time Mazzini Mas again found in Italy 
when Garibaldi proposed to cross the mainland and advance 
towards Rome.. Under the guidance of Mazzini voluntary 
expeditions were organised with the deliberate' intention 
of invading the. Papal dominion. This effort too ended, in 
failure as Cavour along with Victor ESnmanuel • II first ' 
reached Rome and then checkmated the advance of 
Garibaldi. 

• * i’4 • 


. * *’If royal Sardinia had failed against Austria, Mazzini. 
had failed even more egregiously with his Roman republic of 
1849. '. He had demonstrated that the Italian masses were not 
really with him, that they were .too steeped in monarchical 
traditions to support his radical republicanism. By his 
"excesses” at Rome, moreover, he had alienated the order- 
“loving middle class, disgusted the clergy, and helped to 
transform Pope Pius IX from a liberal patriot into a 
conservative protected by French -troops. Republicans', .there 
were in Italy after 1849, but they were a dwindling' party, 
among intellectuals and workmen. . Mazzini, living in 'exile, 
engaged ever more in vain plots and conspiracies." 



GAfllBjUjDI .'Jffi IT/JiIAi> liMlFICjJIOiJ 


Garlbaldlj born in 1807 at Jlicej appeared and 
re-appeared in Italian history as the most strange and 
startling personality of I9th century . He had no aptitude 
for the formal education of the day. By nature he uas 
freedom loving, romantic and poetical. He did not learn 
enough to train his mind to wide understanding and deep 
reflection. Ten years experience in the coastal trade 
brought him into contact uith Italian patriots in exile, 
apart from being captured by pirates thrice, vihloh 
inspired him with boundless zeal for Italian freedom vihloh 
filled the rest of his life. He believed "in Italy as the 
Saints believed in God". 

Garibaldi vas Introduced to flazzini and it made him 
join loung Italy Society. In 1833 he vas a party to one 
of I'iazzini's many conspiracies in vihish his part uas to 
entice the sailers of the Sardinian navy. The conspiracy 
failed and Garibaldi uas forced to flee. For the first 
time his name came to the notice of Sardinian, government 
which condemned him to death. 

From 1836 to 1848 he lived in the New World. He 
led a wild and roving life in South Americaj leading local 
wars, participating in adventures of pure roman, and 
finally marrying, off a wife whose companionship is a 
subject for saga. ^These adventures of Garibaldi in South 
•Americd also gave him experience of guerrila warfare 
which was of great use to him in 1860 in' Italy. 

Returning to Italy, a romantic figure in a red 
shirt. Garibaldi led a volunteer army of 3,000 personal • 
followers in the Sardinian war of 1843 against Austria. 
After the defeat of , Custozza, Garibaldi was summoned by 
Mazzinl'to defend the . Roman republic against the French 
troops. A heroic defence was followed by a heroic re.tr.eat. 
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Most of his folloviers -were shot dead. V/hile his -wife 
died, Garibaldi first escaped to Tuscany and from there - 
onifiards to ^America. 

In Ne'W York he first viorked as a candle-maker and 
then as a trading skipper. He managed to, amass a small 
fortune . In 1854 he retur.ned once more to Italy, aviaiting 
an opportunity to strike for national liberty « He partly 
used the money for buying the small island of Caprera near 
Sardinia and for building a house there. He gazed over 
the surface of the sea a'waiting the call. 

In 1856 Garibaldi met -Cavour and he -was converted 
to the cause of the Sardinian monarchy. True, Garibaldi 
remained republican at heart but he loyally/ but under 
great stress served Victor Tknmanuel to the end. This 
understanding between Garibaldi and the king proved to be 
of great use particularly -when the relations between him 
and Gavour came to ;..a breaking point. 

More important was the fact that because of 
Garibaldi's decision to support monarchy many patriots 
accepted in 1859 an alliance viith the Erench. Garibaldi 
commanded a Sardinian regiment with success but it was 
cut short by the armistice of Villafranca. 

Nevertheless, in the autumn of 1859 the conspirators 
of Sicily appealed to Garibaldi for help. He accepted the 
invitation in the name of Italy and Victor Iknmanuel. At 
tliat time Gavour too played his cards. In helping 
Garibaldi, Gavour thought that insurrections, too, might 
have their uses. In 1860, revolution broke out in Sicily* 
Now Garibaldi appealed to Gavour and the king for authori- 
sation and help. Gavour was caught in a dilemma* 
Garibaldi's name was on everyone's lip. Outwardly Cavoiu* 
pretended his ignorance to the ambassadors of the Powers 
of the whole affair but permitted Garibaldi to collect 
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his volunteers end weapons. Oho /wlmlrca of the Sardinian 
navy was secretly Instructed to guard Garibaldi's ships. 

In Hay i860, Garibaldi landed in Sicily while he 
was given protection by a small British naval squadron. 

Ho advanced on the capital Palermo with just his 1000 men, 
all wearing the famous rod shirts, while the enemy's troops 
numbered 20,000. It was a hard won victory for Garibaldi. 
Soon Garibaldi entered Palermo and proclaimed himself 
dictator of Sicily. Ihis brilliant success of Garibaldi 
presented a problem to Cavour. It was certain that 
Garibaldi would cross over to the mainland. With every 
victory ho became more independent, more Impatient and 
distrustful of Cavour and bis cautious methods. Mazzinl 
too Was in Italy. Volunteer forces ware being raised with 
the intention of invading the Papal dominion. It was 
important for Cavour that Garibaldi should serve the cause 
of the Italian kingdom, but ho should not invite the wrath 
of other Powers by attacking Rome. 

When Cavour failed to convince Garibaldi to stay 
bock in Sicily, ho undertook the necessary counter-measures. 
Cavour 's agents intrigued in the kingdom of Naples in 
favour of the monarchical union. Even the Sardinian 
Vvinlral was asked to win over the enemy's fleet. 

But no stopping of Garibaldi. Ho crossed over to 
the mainland. Ifapoloon III proposed to use navy to stop 
Garibaldi, but Britain rejected it on the principle of 
non-intervention. Garibaldi started advancing towards 
Naples. Garibaldi's progress became a simple triumphal 
march. Iho people received him as a second Christ. More 
surprising was that Garibaldi entered the capital by 
train all alone by going ahead of his army. His, carriage 
passed through the centre of the city, while the soldiers 
with loaded cannon looked on. Garibaldi stood up, 
folded his arms and looked them straight in the face. 
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Some of them saluted and no one fired a shot. Naples 
was captured almost without firing a shot. 

France was alarmed, apart from Piedmont., The 
revolutionary infection began to spread. to the Papal 
State, Now Cavour decided to intervener, "Italy must 
he saved from foreigners, evil principles and. madmen". 
Agents were despatched to soimd Nap.oleono The monarch 
made the expected remark, • ‘'do it quickly". Cavour asked 
him nothing more. After finding an excuse, he ordered 
the invasion of the Papal State-. Umbria and the Marches 
were captured. Now it was a race between Garibaldi and 
the royal troops. By then, plebiscites were held in 
Sicily and Naples which favoured annexation by Sardinia. 
Unfortunately, Garibaldi was held up at the fortresses 
of Gaeta and Capua. The king, Victor Smranuel, himself 
appeared with an army. In October Garibaldi outwitted 
by the diplomacy of Cavour but loyal to the king,. 
surrendered his power and his cirmy to Victor Emmanuel. 

On November 9 at an imposing cerem'ony in Naples Victor ^ 
Etnmanuel was proclaimed, the kir g of Sicily and Naples. 

The next day with a bag of seed-corn for his farm 
as his only spoil. Garibaldi returned to his island of..,;;. 

‘ Ca'T rera. In his island he. four.d the richest consolation, 
than in che world of politics and its entanglements,. 

Many times in the coming 20 years he reappeared in 
national and international affairs - in the war with 
Austria in 1886 and a volunteer in the French service 
in 1870. ■ ■ , 

In brief, Garibaldi turned history into- an epoch I 
and politics into a romance. Till 1880 he spent his ..timers 
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by ocllinc his come by noEo and sEVing his goats among 
Uio crags of Coprora. It should be noted in the end 
that it vns ho uho cleft a uay viith his suord when 
Cavour's diplomacy was brought to a halt. But this is 
not to deny tho fact that both Jiazzini and Garibaldi 
Mould havo boon more martyrs of barren hopes Mithout 
Cavour. 




CAVOUR«S COIlTRIbUTlOM TO 
THE UHIFICATIOH OF ITALY* 

rron a mere geographical expression the vision 
of Italy as one unified state appeared from the days 
of the Great Hapoleon. Murat, the representative of the 
Groat Napoleon in Italy, was the first to think in terms 
of united Italy, Echind this hope lay the ranantic wave 
that Spread over Europe in the wake of the Great Napoleon’s 
conquests of Europe, "The French revolutionaries spread 
liberalism by intention but created nationalism by in- 
adv’orta nee," 

The greatest hurdle in the unification of Italy 
was the divided nature of the country and the near totall 
dcminarcc of Austria over the whole peninsula. When 
Europe v;os shaken by liberal and romantic revolts in 
1820, 1830 and 1848, Italy, too, had experienced popular 
Upheavals, Every time Austria put down the fires of 
revolt. The most huniliating defeat for the liberal 
Constitutionalists occurred in 1848, King Charles Albert 
of Piedmont v/as defeated at Cxistozza and Novara, Dis- 
gusted, the king abdicated and joined a Portuguese 
monastery. He v/as succeeded by Victor Emmanuell', Despite 
the persistent opposition of Austria, the king retained 
the constitution which was sanctioned by his father, 

Charles Albert, in 1848, This event made him gain 
favour in the eyes of all patriots. 

Now Cavour enters the stage. The king and the 
minister carried the unification of Italy almost till 
the final stages. Born in 1810, Cavour belonged to 
a noble Piedmont's family. In his teens he served in the 
Sardinian army and imbibed liberal ideas. His extensive 
reading of Er^lish authors and a subsequent sojourn in 
Britain, confirmed his views. 

* You must gather all the points on Cavour In the 

topic 'Unification of Italy'.. .. ^ 
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Entering the Cabinet in 18 50, Cavour became prime 
Minister and Minister o£ Foreign Affairs in 1852‘, He 
remained in these posts v/ith a brief interruption, until 
his deatlT in 1861, 

As already remarked, Cavour imbiied the English 
liberalism of the day: individualism, material progress, a 
constitutional king, and a parliament representing the 
educated classes to promote liberty in ecclesiastical 
and economic matters. As premier, Cavour strove to promote 
the material welfare of his State in accordance V7ith the 
English liberal model. Tariffs v;ere lovrered. The building 
of factories and the importation of machinery v/ere encour- 
.aged. Roads v;ere improved and railv;ays cjsax:;: constructed. 
The public budget v;as reorganized, and the taxes, though 
increased,, were more equitably distributed. At the same 
time, Cavour sought to lessen the influence of the Church 
in Sardinia and to restrict its privileges. He expelled 
the Jesuits from the country aid suppressed many monastic 
establishments. His ideal, he said, was "a free Church 
in a free State," but in practice he subordinated the 
Church to the State, 

Reforms within Sardinia V7ere but a prelude to a 

far more ambitious plan of Cavour, that is, the politi- 
the 

cal union of entire Italian peninsula under Victor 
Emmanuell ii. The greater the obstacles in achieving 
the goal, the more dogged became Cavour' s determination. 

-He cooperated with the kirg in re-organizing the Sardinian 
army and in improving its discipline. When the times 
called for, he held mysterious dialogues with Garibaldi, 

He patronized secret societies v^ich aimed at .binding 
together the scattered elements of societies, opposed 
to Austrian control, throughout Italy. Above all, ;he 
utilized his diplomatic talents to enlist foreign aid 
for Sardinia. 
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It was with this goal that cavour began to woo 
tho liberal synpathics of the western peoples through 
Q vigorous and judicious literary propagareia. He turned 
the exiles at Turin into a brilliant ansy of scribes who 
wrote articles in the Horning Post . The Times . Le Motin 
k'lacienendc ncc Beige . The British govermient was 
friendly and it sent an anbassador to Turin, in France, 
in spite of tho clerical party, the emperor was sympathetic 
to tlie Italian cause and he gave secret diplomatic 
c ncouragement. 

In these attempts Cavour, like Bismarck, was an 
exponent of Heal Politlk, that is, govermient and state 
policy divorced from moral considerations while beii^ 
dictated only by tho exigencies of power and later to 
bo judged by success or failure, 

Cavour' s first significant step in foreign policy 
was to cause diminutive Sardinia in 1855 to join France 
and Great Britain (and the ottoman Empire) in the Crimean 
viar against Russia. He expected Austria to side with 
Russia in this war, and in joining France and Britain 
he counted on their support against Austrian rule in 
Italy, The persistent neutrality of Austria rendered 
abortive this part of his scheme, but cavour had the 
satisfaction of reaping otter rewards which he had fore- 
seen. Sardinia gained the sympathy of liberals all over 
western Europe, and Cavour was enabled to^attend the 
peace congress at Paris (1856) and ttere denounce Austrian 
rule. Sardinia had no interest in the Eastern Question; 
Cavour* s policy was ona of simple adventure, pursued 

definitely and, skilfully, that Sardinia might rank as 

a European. state, that the Italian Question might be 
forced before the diplctnatlc attention of the powers, 
and that at least one of them should dispose herself 
to support it. It was a gamble upon the political .. 

conscience of Napoleon III, and upon the sense of 
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•without reserve, guarantee, or condition, for all that 
Cavour carried away from the peace Congress for his 
consolation v;as the memory of a sympathetic speech by 
Lord Clare naon, and an ominous remark frcm the French 
Emperor - "I have a presentiment that the actual peace 
v;ill not be long. 

After this k small achievement, Cavour began to 
plan for the next stage in theunif ication of Italy. 

VJhen he vjas informed that the French emperor was resting 
at plombieres, Cavour, too, chose a holiday in Switzerland 
and proceeded to call on the emperor. Between them they 
planned a vjar with Austria with the premise of Savoy and 
Nice to France. For nine months Cavour was in terrible 
suspense. He sought pretext after pretext for provoking 
Austria so that war could be precipitated before Napoleon 
III changed his mind. Military preparations were begun. 

He provoked Austria by hostile tariffs, press attacks 
and fomenting insurrection in Lombardy and Venetia, Even 
Napoleon III declared that his lelations v/ith A.ustria 
w’ere not as good as they were. These were all sufficient 
v;arnings for v;hat was to come!. 


Alarmed by the past experience of France under 
Napoleon, England managed an European c onference to 
prevent a war. Cavour w as in total despair and he even 
contemplated'^^'I^^^^^P^ suicide. Although the European 
conference agreed on a general (isarmament of the three 
States involved, Austria foolishly triggered off the v/ai 


Totally provoked by Piedmont’s behaviour, Austria sent 
an ultimatum demanding instant disarmament or v;ar. To 
tine European statesmicn Austria appeared as the aggressor 
and Cavour won his point, in the short war that v;as 
fought, Austria was defeated and made to surrender 
Lar-.bardy to Piedmont by tlic arntistice of Villafranca, 
Austria 'uar. r:.-enr.itted to retain Venetia, v;'nich v/as to 
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tcilian federation nxricr paoal nrcsidcncy. 







Cavour urged the king not to 
AS the king did not heed his 
private life. 


accept the infamous treaty, 
counsel, cavour retired into 


Before returning to serve the King, Cavour abardoned 
for ever the policy of «orki,q out the salvation of Italy 
through foreign alliance. Also, he began to seek the 
wisdan of malang use of Insurrection whenever circumstances 
called for. After the Villafrance armistice was confirmed 
by the treaty in Zurich, it was a signal for all liberal 
and republican groups of Italy to act on their own). The 


nev.-3 of fcG vacoUon of Lcmbardy by Austria acted as a 
Signal for the explosion of popular feelings in the central 
duchies, panna, Modena and Tuscany rose in revolt and 
expelled their rulers, in the most northerly papal state, 
Rcnagna, the people repudiated the sovereignty of the Pope. 
All these States unanimously voted for merger with 


Piedmont, Faced v;lth such a situation, Hapoleon III was 
caught betwen two contradictory ideas of maintaining 
the sanctity of the treaty of Zurich and his own professed 
sympathy for national movements. Also, coercion was an 
impossibility for Britaln‘5 policy was openly sympathetic 
to Italian aspirations. Austria, on the other hand, was 
naturally opposed to any annexations by the kirgdom of 
Sardinia and/or the reduction of the papal poweb. 


How it was Cavour vho had found a way out. He re- 
"Opened the offer of Savoy and Nice (earlier promised to 
Napoleon III at Plombieres) and thereby s ecured the 
emperor's consent to the incorporation of the central 
duchies to Sardinia. The result was that in Tuscany, 
Parma, Modena and Romagna plebiscites were held and 
all of them voted for their union with piedmont. This 
v/as the second great step towards Italian unity. Except 
for Venetia, the northern half - of Italy was united o 
and made free from foreign control', cavour was criticised 




by the nationalists for his surrender of Nice and Savoy, 
Britain was incensed by the role played by Franco, 
Garibaldi bitterly complained that Cavour had made him 
a foreigner in his own land as Nice was his birth-p*lace-, 

VJhatever may be the limited success of Cavour 
(return to the office in January I860), he began to 
readjust his sights. From princes and foreign alliances, 
Cavour turned to Mazzini and Garibaldi and the insurrec- 
tionary instinct of the people. Very- soon an opportunity 
arose. With the utmost' diplomatic cooperation and in- 
genuity Cavour ercharked upon one of the most important 
enterprises in the history of Italian Unification, While 
paying scant respect to the piiblic law of Europe, Cavour 
continued to trust the political potentialities of - 
risings, in the name of Victor Emmanuell, 

In April 1860 revolution broke out in Sipilyi, 
Garibaldi (earlier received an intimation of the forth- 
coming event from the rebels of Sicily) was eager to 
play his knight-errant* s. role. He appealed to Cavour 
and the king for authorisation and help, Cavo\:ir was 
caught in a dilemma but as he had already made up his 
mind by 1860, he cautiously dealt his cards, 

Vfhile pretending ignorance to the whole affair to 
the other Powers, he allov;ed Garibaldi and others to 
gather arms and turned a blind eye to the harbour 
authorities of Genova v;ho connived at the embarkation 
of Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily, He even asked his 
Sardinian Admiral to protect Garibaldi* s ships if the 
need arose. 


After winning victory in Sicily, Garibaldi grev; 
intoxicated v/ith success. He started making preparations 
for invading the mainland and ultimately attacking 
papal Rcn.e, Once more embarrassing problem confronted 


C .rivour . 


Cavour thought ti-sat v;jth 


every victory Garibaldi 
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was growl:^ moro and more sympathetic to the extrane 
Republicans among his followers while forgetting his 
earlier premise to Piedmont. Cavourwas detel&ined 
that every success of Garibaldi should be won for the 
Italian kingdom. Ho was also anxious that Prance and 
Austria Should not be provoked by any ill-timed attack 
on Rcme* , 

Failing to persuade Garibaldi, cavour decided to 
pay him back in his own coin. He opened secret nego- 
tiations with the Neapolitan kingdom against whom Gari- 
baldi was f Ightliq . The Sardinian A^iral ms even sent 
to win over the , Neapolitan fleet. Finally he turned once 
again to his old ally, Napoleon III, who, for different 
reasons, shared Cavour* s fears. Napoleon Was suggested 
that ho should accede to Piedmont's occi5>ation of Uitibria 
and 'the Marches. The emperor cryptically replied, "Do 
it-quickly". 

' Resolving to anticipate Garibaldi, the Papal s;.ntes 
..were invaded by the royal troops of Piedmont, it was a 
race between Garibaldi and the royal troops. Piedmont's 
troops occi^ied the papal states, which were" already 
prepared by the work of Cavour' s agents to receive it. 
Then the army destroyed the papal forces. From there 
it marched on to Naples to check the advance of Garibaldi, 
After plebiscites were held in Unbria and the Marches, in 
October,* they were merged with piedmont's monarcl^, in 
the same month Victor Einmanuell and Cavour rode into 
Naples and annexed it after a popular plebiscite. What 
can we- say about the volte face of Cavour? He can be 
best defended in his own words: "Italy must be saved 
from foreigners, evil principles and mad men"i. 

Garibaldi, true to his simplicity and selflessness, 
gracefully surrendered his victories to king Victor 
Emmanuell and enjoined his failure to end all differences. 



In February 1861, the. first parliament was. held at Turin 
and in March, less than -two years after Villaf ranca, Victor 
Emmanuel! II was proclaimed king of Italy (save for Venice 
and Rome) , for the first time since the fall of the Reman 
Empire, 

Until his death in 1861, Cavour was undo\ibtedly 
the most important man in Italian politics. It was he 
who brought to fruition the work begun by Mazzini and 
Garibaldi and this with his wisdom and foresight, which 
none of them possessed, Mazzini, its fervent though 
unpractical apostle, and Garibaldi, its soldier and 
knight-errant, might have been martyrs of a barren 
hope without Cavour, the real creator of Italian \inityi, 

'‘His was the master-brain which mobilised the inspiration 
of Mazzini into diplomatic force, and beat the word of 
Garibaldi into a national weapon"'. But for his, sound .. 
judgment and successful diplanacy, the idealism of Mazzini 
and the ill-guided enthusiasm of Garibaldi would have 
added another chapter to the history of blasted hopes 
and fruitless struggles!. 
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•y* tnaFiCiCcioti of o caMAjjY y. 
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Qftornath of Napoleonic era nas an iKportant 
phaco in the history of arrope. Ihe French Revolution and 
the llapoloonic ora had sovn seeds of nodernity far and 
vide, Gcrcnny, too, was a beneficiary of these seeds of 
codornity . 

31iq adilovciLont of German unification was 
contributed by forces, factors end personalities. In the 
forces the most important uas the cultural renaissance of 
Germany, uhid^ vitnossed eminent musicians, men of letters 
and philosophers- It was the age of Beethoven, Goethe, 
Schiller, rCnnt and Hegel. Ihls intellectual lead made 
Germany outpace France \£ilch held such leadership in 
the 18th century. It was the men of letters, the poets, 
and the professors vho made Pan-Germanism articulate, who 
preserved Germany from the provincialism which threatened 
to engulf her. 

The philosophers, Herder and Fichte, taught Germans 
to cherish and rospoct Voknpeist or the peculiar national 
character as the fountain of all good culture and 
civilization. Both Hegol and Fichte glorified the State. 
Iho chief intoUectuol support for the regeneration of 
Prussia and the growth of nationalism in Germany came from 
the universities, and in particular, the University of 
Berlin. Tho students formed secret societies and they 
made noisy demonstrations that caused uneasiness both iu 
Berlin and Vienna. Hegel was the principal exponent of 
philosophy in Berlin. His new philosophy of authority 
and State power captivated the intellectuals of the day 
in Europe including those of Germany. 

- Behind, this. activity lay the spirit of liberation 
evoked by , the. revolutionary and Napoleonic storms. This 
change in the thinking of Germans influenced politicians 
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and statesmen. After the defeat of Prussia at the battle 
of Jena, by Napoleon in 1806, Prussia vjent ahead -with 
drastic reorganization of her army under the guidance of 
Scharnhorst. The machinery of government vias overhauled 
by Stein and Hardenberg. The latter wrote to the 
Prussian King, "we must do from above what the fisHsxtto: 
Erench have done from below." .P^ssian victory at 
Leipzig in 1813 further aroused German nationalism at 
the popular level. It was interpreted as the fruit and 
justification of all what the nationalists had been 
preaching and reformers doing to regenerate Prussia. It 
became a patriotic legend although in fact it was an 
allied victory. 

The second important influence in the unification 
of Germany was the economic factor. King Erederick William 
Ill’s only memorable novelty was the party played by him 
in effecting a tariff union (Zollverein) of most of the 
German states. He had ’ended the tariff bairriers between 
the provinces of Prussia in 1818. By 1833 agreements 
were reached by him with other German rulers for the 
abolition of tariffs between the several States. 


This tariff union went alongwith the development 
ol economy as caused by railways, industries and banking. 
The dramatic triumph of the new Prussian war machine in 
1864 against Denmark, in 1866 against Austria-Hungary, 
and in 1870 against France, brought home to the whole of 
Farope how much the very nature of warfare, too, was 
being transformed by science. Not only did railways 
make the transport of troops and munitions faster and 
easier, but long-range field artillery capable of greater 
range, accuracy, and rate of fire was one of the decisive 
factors in Prussian victories. Tne French command in 
1S70 was defeated largely because it completely 
miscalculated how long a small body' of men, armed with 
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tho tclccrr.jii could sucjcon roinforcencnts broi^ht 
Epocdlly to the scono by trnln. 

OUicruisu, tho rule of fl-odorick William III was 
ronctlcnnry . I 1)0 loose German focioration consisting of 

31 stsvos along with Prussia wore glvon a Diet composed 
or dologatos or t!)U rolgnlng sovorolgns but presldod over 
by Austria, iho mombor States wore froo to enter into 
alllnncos with foreign powers. Iho confodoration was 
placed nominally undor tho guarantoo of all tho Europoan 
powers. In actual practice it was Austria undor 
iiottornleh tliat canlpuletod tho affairs. Hottornloh 
could aluays count on tho support of tho princes of 
smaller Stator, who wore instinctively Jealous of Prussia. 
Although the confederation promised a roprosontative form 
or govornmont for tho fodorotlvo States, 1-htternlch 
orfocttwoly blocked attempts to rooliso this goal. In 
almost .all tho States rostrlctions wore imposed on tho 
press snd tho Parllomcnt while tho polleo was arbitrary. 
Phodorick Willi am III wanted to grant a charter to his 
people but ho was so timid thot ho conslderod it an honour 
to dofor to Uio superior judgenent of Hottornloh and the 
Austrian ifcperor. Prussian policy was made in Vienna, 
wrote Eissuirck and thoro was hardly- a diplomatic issue 
botwoon leiS and 1850 that was not decided by Austria. 

All tho time -the national and liberal sentiment was 
smouldering. By 1847 things began to change. Liberal 
aspirations wero voiced openly and widely throughout 
Control Europe. In .prussla, King Eroderlck William IV, 

Wi o succoodod his father in 1S40, was conslidating tho 
various local provincial Diets into o united one for the 
whdo of tho kingdom. But there were a number of States 
with liberal forms of government like Baden, Wurttemberg 
Saxony and Bavaria where liberal ministers began to be 
included' in tho governments end the press was granted 
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more freedom. For both Prussia and Austria it became 
impossible to check so many scattered revolts. Riots 
broke out in Berlin. This forced the king to make enough 
concessions to stem the revolt. He declared himself in 
favour of a federal German Reich to replace the existing 
federation, ;-jith an elected Parliament, freedom of the 
press, one national citizenship and a national army. 

Street riots broke out and barricades Here set up in 
Berlin. This forced the king to form a Liberal Government. 

That \'ias hovi a nevi assembly vias elected to by-pass 
the existing governments of the States. It met at 
Frankfurt in May 1848. It set for a whole year but it 
proved a failure. Soon the tide turned against the. 
Liberals and Nationalists. In the autumn of 1848, 
Frederick William IV acted. The Liberal Ministry was 
replaced by an ultra-Conservative one. The Conservative 
triumph in both Prussia and Austria left the Liberal 
majority in German National Assembly at Frankfurt in a 
ridiculous situation. The Frankfurt Assembly finally 
.offered the Crown to the Pr us a an 'King , The Czar of Russia 
.sent ominous notes to the king. In 1849 the kind ended 
.the period of uncertainty by repudiating the Frankfurt 
Constitution and refusing the imperial Crbm. '■ 

Although Frederick William IV, how a bitter foe 
of Liberalism, he was still haunted by the dream of 
creating- a German Union under Prussian leadership. After 
suppressing' the republican rioting, he invited the other 
German States, except Austria, to form a new and close 
union under his presidency, with a Council representing 
^the Princes and a Parliament representing the nation. 
Seventeen princes accepted the invitation. The parliament 
of the proposed German t&iion met at Erfurt in March 1850. 

By then Austria was in a position to follow up the 
triumph of conservatism at home. It demanded the 
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abandonment of the German Ifalon project and the 
restoration of the- German -Federation as it was from 1815 
to 1848. Frederick Vrilliam IV knew that the South German 
States would join Austria and he also dreaded Russian 
intervention. It was thus he gave way to Austria and 
signed a treaty of Qlmutz in ffoveniber IB50 stiuplating 
for the dissolution of the German Ihion while restoring^ 
the German federation. Prussia bowed her head before 
Austria and Russia in complete and humiliating surrender. 
Nationalism in Prussia had found the bitter depths of 
defeat. 

. ; After this humiliation, Prussia concentrated on 

setting its own house in order. Many Germans were convinced 
that only Prussia could be the standard bearer of German 
unity since Liberal movements were crushed. This convic- 
tion was entertained not by liberals but by conservatives. 
Bie conservatives while opposing the political and economic 
doctrine of liberals accepted their patriotic fervour and 
applied it against Austria. 3his change of mood and 
outlook, a transition from reliance upon liberal idealism 
and popular enthusiasm to reliance upon realism and power, 
■was perhaps the most important political result of the 
failures of 1848. In Germany distrust of liberalism and 
Of pafiiamentarV methods went, further and deeper, because 
^the failure of 1848 in Germany bad been ever more complete 
than, in Italy; though Prussia needed another decade of 
rebrganizatlph, before she could become more clearly the 
hard ..core of new Germany. 

Moreover, ' parliamentary, assemblies had gained no 
credit ■■from the. .events of 1848-50, whereas it was the 
armies' that- had won In the. end. When gatherings of 
enthusiastic middle-class .representatives had finished 
talking, it was the professional; armies of Russia, Prussia 



and Austria, under their professional generals, uhich • 
had settled the fate of. Europe. Governinents uould in 
future rely more on organized military . pouer to achieve 
their ends. -Bismarck’s age of .’blood and iron.’ had begun. 
For all these reasgns the sequel to thb era- of revolution 
vias an era’ of authority and realism, of ■■^plomacy and uar 5 
and it uas -in. these conditions that a uiiited Italy and a . 
united Germany -viere at last to appear. 

Things began rapidly changing vihen the ne-w ruler, 
William 1, began a furthel reform of the Prussian army; 

Novi oniJards began the bole of individuals in bringing 
about the unification of Germany. Kind .Williato chose the 
gifted General Moltke as hiS Chief ol Staff and von Roon, . a 
remarkable organizer, as Mihister of War* The King and his 
advisers viere eager to reform the ariny but the Lovier House 
of the Prussian' Parliament iJas reluctant as it vias 
responsive to the liberal sentiment* The liberals of the 
Assembly uere anxious to make Prussia a constitutional 
monarchy uith responsible parliamentry government. They 
also believed that by holding up the financial sanction 
for military reform they could compel the king to change 
the constitution as per their liking. These liberals were 
joined by moderates and republicans to harass the king 
and bio luiiiisters. The king dissolved the House and 
ordered neu elections. This nevi assembly proved to be 
more troublesome. 

I^/hen the king was absolutely at a loss, it was 
von Roon viho suggested that the king should summon Bismarck 
as minister and it uas under Bismarck’s guidance that 
German Hiification was finally achieved. Bismarck had no 
sympathy for the liberals and democrats but he was intensely 
patriotic and believed in royalty. Before precipitating 
matters, Bismarck took care to ensure against the danger 
of foreign intervention on behalf of Austria. Fi’om Britain 
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h9 expected no trouble. Britain favoured Russia partly 

•because of free trade policy pursued by the Zollverein in 

contrast to the protectionist policy of Austria and partly 

-because of the roiaantic antipathy of English liberals to 

any . continental power. Bisnarck anticipated no trouble 

from Russia as he knew that the Czar was offended by 

Austria's refusal to aid Russia during the Crimean War. 

On the other hand, Bismarck was sure that the Czar were 

grateful to Prussia because of her offer of assistance to 

Russia in suppressing the Polish revolt of 1863. Only the 

attitude of prance was problematic one. Erench opinion 

was against the establishment of united and powerful 

Germany on the Rhine. But Bismarck understood the 

. timidity of Napoleon III, as well as the difficulties the 

Prenoh Uaperor faced at the moment in far away Jfexioo.and 

the unpreparedness of Ihance. In order to mollify Napoleon 

III he visited him at Biarritz to solicit his ber&valenoe 
Prussia 

and vaguely hint that, if / were given a free 
hand in Germany, France night get some compensation. 

■ Bismarck knew how to play on the romantic attachment of 
the French Hnperor to the principle of nationality, on 
his personal' vanity, and bis readiness to clutch at any 
..chance to obtain. a little glory for France and the 
Napoleonic dynasty . 

All the while Bismarck by-passed the Prussian 
Parliament.- He spent money on the army without the 
parliamentary consent. He showed the least respect for 
the Diet as well for the ideas of liberty and liberalism. 

-In other wordsj the German strength grew both in the 
economic field and in armed might. 

Since he had already secured the near neutrality 
of various powers, he chose -to involve Austria in the 
dispute over the duchies 'Of Schleswig-Holstein. Ihe 
Germans bad relationships with the duchies long back in 



history but the occasion f,or provoking intervention arose 
•when Denmark tried to administratively liilk the duchies* 
Bismarck succeeded in enticing ^(Austria to intervene. Both 
arrived at a settlement on ho'W to administer the duchies 
knovjn as Ga stein Agreement. The deficiencies in the 
agreement -vjere exploited by Bismarck to enrage Austria. 

Vftien Austria referred the dispute to the Diet at Plrankfurtj 
Prussia vJithdre-w from the confederation on the ground that 
■Austria and other German states jointly proposed to inter- 
fere \^ith'her rights. Bismarck proclaimed to the T-jorld 
that Prussia -would fight a defensive -war against Austria 
and its German allies for the national union' of Germany. 

So cleverly did Bismarck manage the affair that public 
opinion abroad believed that Austria -was the aggressor. 

The ne-w Prussian military regime came out victorious' 
in the Seven Weeks War as clinched by the battle of Sadoi^ja* 
Austria -was obliged to cede Venetia to Italy 5 pay a small 
i/^ar indemnity, and consent to the dissolution of the German 
Confederation to be replaced by a Worth German Confedera- 
tion -with Prussia at its head but -without Austria, 
according to the Treaty -of Prague In 1866 . Immediately 
after this treaty, Bismarck succeeded in concluding 
fp' curable arrangements ••irjith the lesser German states. 

. Some of x;hem he annexed outright in order to round off 
Prussia's misshapen territories, increase its popbiation 
■and economic resources and strengthen its military position. 
The duchies of Bchlesuigr Holstein, the kingdom of Hanover, , 
the duchies of Hesse-Cassel and Nassau and the' free city 
of .Prankfurb, Trjere incorporated into Prussia . 

Some German states remained outside the ne-w German 
Confederation, As most of these States, except for Bavaria 
vjere suspicious of Prussia, Bismarck adopted a conciliatory 
policy. But he did not miss the opportunity of frightening 

them -viith the possibility of French aggression at their 
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expense. Indeed, he undertook the responsibility of 
protecting them by negotiating secret treaties of defensive 
alliance with Ifarttemberg and the grand duchies of Baden 
and Messe-Darmstadt. 

^ter the victory at fladowa and a satisfactoiy 
agreement with the several German States, Bismarck chose ■ 
to conciliate the Parliament at home. He sought indemnity 
from the Parliament for illegally taking the money from 
the treasury for strengthening the army. Extending more 
gracefulness, he conceded extension of franchise and 
freedom of press to some extent. 

But Bismarck had one more thing to do. War with 
France was. inevitable. In pursuance of the vague promise 
that be made to..&anoe for its neutrality during Austro- 
-Prussian V/ar, Napoleon III made a few suggestions to 
Prussia. Bismarck had no intention to fulfil the promise. 
As the last alternative Napoleon III coveted Luxemberg. 
the French Government attempted to put pressure o King 
WHllaa. One interview with the king at Ess gave the 
opportunity for Bismarck to complete the unification of 
Germany . 

The report of the meeting, which was sent to him 
in the . form of a telegram from Eos, was deliberately 
abridged (to mislead the readers) and published. The 
publication of the telegram consisting of the meeting 
between the French ambassador and the Prussian king threw 
Franco and Prussia into war hysteria. The Franco- Prussian 
War, too, was fought and decided in a short period. 

Napoleon Ill's rule ended in disgrace. Humiliating the 
whole French nation, after the victory at Sedan, the 
German Snpire was proclaimed from the palace of Versailles 
in 1870, and Alsace-Lorraine was taken from France as a 
natural frontier for the future defence of Germany. 
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Franco-Gornan var nado Gernany mistress of 
SjropOj and Bismarck master of Germany, The political 
imification under f*russian leadership for vhich Bismarck 
had vezQs three viars, for ^hich the Bovolution of IS^iS, 
thinkers and uriters, poets, philosophers and historiosj 
had all in their different vsays prayed or worked, was at 
lest ccmple^.” Sie emergence of Germany in 1870 and 
Italy- in 1871 sounded the 'triumph of B e-al Poli tik. Ihe 
'unification of both the countries \^as achieved through 
brute force, razor-sharp diplomacy, expediency, and 
militant, national urge. Baptized in this manner, neither 
Germany nor Italy vere destined to move on democratic and 
li'ooral but on conservative and authoritarian tracks. In 
the very genesis of nationalism in Germany and Italy lay 
the Goods for the First l/orld War and later the Second 
World Vv'ar. 
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riIS!!/.iiCK iiiiD GERMJIH UinFin-TTn n 

BicMrck vns the pivot on vhich the vhole of 
auroponn diplomacy rovolvod fron 1862 to 1870. His 
diplonscy and tho llchtnlnc vars that ho vaced •exemplified 
for the first tlcn Real Politlk in practice. Bie political 
statecraft practised by Hlsnarck was in a way the predict 
of clrcucstoiiccs. Ihe truth about tho circumstances of 
the day was tho hollowness of liberallsa and the weakness 
of natlainllsa os revealed in tho series of revolts from 
1815 to 1848. 

With this nvoroncss Bismarck concentrated on his 

homo stotoj Prussloj and on the one smouldering desire of 

tho Germans, that is, patriotism. Paradoxically - the 

path of nationalism lay ^**”’'jH^ovlnclalism and in the 

strength of ono State (Prussia) all tho other States of 

Oorcany came to bo united. Germany could only find herself 

in Prussia. It was Germany that was merged in Prussia, 

fnovod 

not Prussia in Germ, any. Germany^ , to Berlin; whereas, in 
Italy, Sardinia coved to Romo. * 

Biscarck possessed tho needed clear vision and 
resolution that was needed for tho unification of Germany. 
Bismarck belonged to tho most influential and social class 
in Prussia, who for centuries divided their attention 
botwoon* their own landed estates and the service of their 
Kchenzdlorn sovorclgns. Born some 40 miles to the west 
of Berlin, Bismarck- combined in himsolf the aristocratic 
traditions of his dass with the enthusiastic patriotism 
sticulatod by Prussia's role in the overthrow of Napoleon. 

Before becoming the, member of the Diet in 1851, he 
gained some experience which sharpened his mental faculties. 
During his short stay in tho Civil Service, ha was 
ropoiled by the potty tedious business of quill-driving 
of 'plptail' and 'periwig'. During his ambassadorial 
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assignment he ciXLtivated friendship viith Czar Alexander II. 
In this role he strengthened the entente betvieen Prussia 
and Russia* While in Paris as/the Prussian ambassador for 
a fe-w months during 1862, he ^gained an accurate insight 
into the nature of Napoleon III. While being the member 
of the Diet, he kne-w hovi to assert himself since he 
realized that Prussian interests . uere bound up vjith the 
strength of Germany while Austria’s with its weakness. He 
did not neglect the significant detail. The assumption of 
Austrian superiority could be challenged by the lighting 
of a cigar and the Habsburg empire defied by the removing 
of a coat. Apart from keeping Austria in its place, he 
acquired an unrivalled knowledge of general German politics. 

There were two more experiences of Bismarck before 

he was cboseri as the Minister of King in 1862. He showed 

his contempt for the travails of the Frankfurt Parliament. 

He claimed that Germany was drowned in the ’’putrid yeast 

of South German anarchy” and feared that ancestral 

Prussianism would be ’’dissolved in the mongrel German 

unity”. In his words, ’’Prussian honour does not consist 

Don quixote 

in Prussia’s playing the telMstSidis all over Germany for 
the benefit of sickly demagogues who consider their 
constitution in danger.” During the upheaval of 1848-49 
Bismarck consistently defended the existing Prussian State 
against the liberals. Not-by speeches and anajority votes 
are the great questions of the day decided that was the 
mistake of 1848 and 1849 - but by blood and iron. This 
was the, keynote of his realism and success. 

More important was the knowledge that he acquired 
in playing with lies and half-lies. • ”lhe marked contempt 
of later years for the sincerity of public opinion, for 
newspapers, for journalism, who could always be bought, 
for all the dark magic of an official Press bureau, for 
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diplo;^tlc roconnoiccancos hy tho circulation of lies 
for lashlnc up public sontlnant by dictated paragraphs 
Ihsortod in avowedly Indopondont Journals — all this can 
bo traced to bis Frankfurt period. " During the critical 
period of King's confrontation with parliacont, Bismarck 
offered to bring his ponsants to Berlin to protect 
Frederick Willlaa IV; and, when the king promised the 
grant of a Prusslen constitution, Bismarck voted in a 
tdnorlty of two against returning thanks. He scoffed at 
tho efforts of IVankfurt Assembly to unify Germany and a 
platform of constitutianol liberties, and rejoiced at the 
refusal of Frederick Will ion to take tho Imperial Crown £ 
from the gutter. 

One moro thing boforo becoming tho Minister that 
Bismarck did was in excluding Austria from tho Zcdlvereln. 
Austria was anxious, having at last realized its 
Slgnlricanco, to ontor or destroy it. Bismarck effectively 
checknatod this mcr/o of Austria. Also ho was largely 
Instruaontcl in proventing Prussia from adopting pro- 
-Austrian policy during the Crimean War. 

Iho occasion for calling Bismarck by King William I 
in 1662 arose when the Gorman Lower House obstructed the 
ro-orgonlzotlon of ormod forcos on which tho king had set 
his mind. Hero it cay bo noted that Prussia, which 
Bismarck piloted, was not tho same os it was till 1S50. 
Prussia after 1850 had grown stronger in everything except 
Eolr-confldcnco. By 1850 the work of Stein and Soharnhorst 
had set Prussian internal economy on a now civil and 
cllltcry basis. l*on tho king summoned Bismarck he was 
porsuadad to do so by von Boon. It was. a desperate remedy; 
for, the king had not whdly given his confidence to this 
man of largo visions, independent views, immense power 
and bold and shocking doclsions, Ihe Queen, too, was 
against him; but urgent noeossity was the master of the 
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hour* Bismarck' i*ias the only man viith the -will and 
capacity to stand by the king against the .Parliament even 
to the end — "The thought of perishing ■<;)ith him seemed 
a natural and congenial conclusion to my life.’’ On 
September 23, 1862 Mng lolliam committed hibnself and 
Pi-ussia into the hands of the boldest and most skilfi:!! 
statesman of the age iiith vshich a nev: era began in the 
history of Europe. 

With Bismarck becoming the Minister of Prussiaj 
the breach between the Parliament and the Grown became 
complete. The Ministers of the Crown no longer attended 
the sittings of the "House of Rirases"-. The personal 
feeling against' Bismarck was so great that he was advised 
by his friends to transfer his property to his brother. 

One of his strongest opponents he challenged to a duel, 
which waSj however refused. Jismarck remarked^ "Ifenrspat 
on the place where he trod in the streets"'. For f our " 
years he stood with his back to the wal3.j fighting with 
the Parliament and the' people, resting for authority 
solely on the royal support, trusting in Roon's sympathy, 
his only friend, and carrying on the government 'without a 
budget while leaving the vindication of h'is” policy to the 
future.. ■■ 

■■ Bfelore he played his major cards in, foreign .affair s 
the first gambit of Bismarck was the .Polish Rebellion of 
1863. The Poles won the sympathy of half Europe ^ , . 

'Napoleon III was friendly to the countrymen of Chopin. 

The Prussian liberals were enthusiastic for the ..Poles* 
Bismarck opposed it. He argued that there were Poles in 
Prussia, who might be infected by a successful. Polish 
Revolution.' He remarked, "The inclination to make 
sacrifices to foreign nationalities at the expense, of, the 
fatherland is a political disease, peculiar .to Germany". 
But Bismarck bought the 'friendship of Russia by defying 
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tho rovolutionnry cor^lttcos sprood froin V/arsaw to 
Barcolonn, which sontencod hin to dooth, and tho Prussian 
Liboralc who cocaittod bin to notional exoorotlon. 

This uvont was only a pruludo to what has yet to 
co=o about. Bisaarck had no illusions that tho Prussian 
trlunl* could be ochiovod by conproniso or porsuaslon. 

Wiilo kooplnn thu Parlioccnt in Prussic in virtual abeyance 
cusrllnc Uio prass, takinc tho nonoy illogally from the 
treasury for tho prey. Bismarck want ahead with his plans. 
Plrst ho ciiosa to tost his own military strength in the 
context of tho Danish duchies of Schleswig-Holstein. The 
linS: butvoeU thoso duthios and Denmark was only with the 
Danish Crown, but not with tho Danish State. Die duchies 
ware prlnclpalltlua of tho Danish royal family and related 
to Denmark ns some of tho Habsburg dohlnlons to Austria. 
Long back Prussic clalmod them as Gorman territories. 
Through groat Power Intervention tho ruler of Denmark was 
given soverolgnty over then. In 1863 when an attempt was 
cado to unify Oiem with tho political Institution of Donoar 
Prussia and Austria opposed tho novo since neither of them 
would l» outdone by tho other bidding for loadorship of 
tho Gorman cause. Tho controversy rogarding tho duchies 
was extremely nebulous. Palmerston remarked that only 
thrOQ people voro fully acquainted with the truths the 
prince Consort of England, who was dood; a German professor, 
who was in a lunatic osylumj and hinsolf, but, ho had 
forgotten it. 

Skating on ouch thin loo Bismarck enticed Austria 
to intervono in tho affairs of the duchies. In interfering 
with this affair first ho was testing the efficiency of 
tho Prussian military establishment. Second, he was 
gauging European opinion and tho extent to which they can 
bo Isolatod. Third, tho victory would help him silence 
his opponents in Prussia. Fourth, tho joint Astro-Prusslan 
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exercise against -would negate ‘ the idea of German 

confederation as legally Prussia 'and Austria had no right 
to declare war without the sanction of the Diet. of German 
confederation. Fifth j he co-veted the duchies. Finally 5 
he calci-’lated that the arrangement of duchies after the 
victory would contain germs of disdord between Austria 
and Prussia providing .^him an opportunity to drive out 
Austria from Germany . -l • - 

Now onwards -Bismarck deliberately set himself to 
.produce a war by exploiting the points of discord in the 
Gastein arrangement* 'Before precipitating the war. with 

Austria /Bismarck to 6 k care to ensure isolation of other 

\ 

Powers. Knowing that Austria was the principal architect 
of:;the German confederation which came into existence 
-under- the guarantee of great Power oJ^, Europe, Bismarck . 
carefully made his calculations. From Britain no -trouble 
could be expected as British opinion was favourable to 
Prussia. . No trouble' heed ""be expected from Russia also as 
she.,was offended by Austria’s refusal to aid her during 
the. Crimean- ¥ar I and, on the other hand, Russia waS' v 
grateful , to -Prussia for its support in suppressing, the 
Polish' Revolt of 1863. From Italy Bismarck, could expect 
morei;than neutrality, Italy at least wanted, to acquire 
. .Venetian Italy e'agerly responded to the overtures of 
Bismarck.- Thus France alone 'remained a problem. -French 
opinion was definitely anti- Prussia. France would never 
welcome- a powerful Germany on the Rhine ; '*''■ Bismarck under- 
standing the character of Napoleon' III gambled on his. 
timidity. Bismarck took the trouble of visiting Napoleon 
III at Biarritz to solicit his goodwill and vaguely, hinted 
some . compensation to Prussia. -No one knows what exactly 
happened. It was a confidential' talk. There were no 
witnesses, save the dog, Neroy who followed at their heels 
From the meagre and partisan records the conclusion that 
we can arrive at is that Bismarck freely offered what did 
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not- belong to him. He suggested that Eranoe should seek 
adjustment in Er'ench-speaking territories suoh as 
South-eastern Belgium. 

, Now onuards it was a question of provoking Austria 
to war. Bismarck fomented intrigues against the Austrian 
administration in Holstein. When Austria was not able to 
obtain satisfaction from Bismarck, took the complain to 
the Frankfurt Diet of the German Confederation. How 
Bismarck got his chance. He declared that Austria thereby 
violated the Convention of Gastein and sent troops to 
. occupy Holstein to oust the Austrian officials. Thus 
provoked by Bismarck and Prussia, Austria wanted general 
mobilisation throughout Germany to restrain Prussia from 
interfering with Austrian rights. The Biet showed 
sympathy for Austria and the members voted accordingly. 
DTis action was Interpreted by Bismarck as something 
equal to a joint attack on Prusr.ia by the other German 
States. He broke away from the federation apd proclaimed 
that Prussia would fight a defensive war for the national 
union of Germany. A brief war began in 1986. 

In the forced war of seven weeks war on Austria. 
Prussia bad won the famous battle of Sadowa. King 
V/illiam, totally carried away by his soldierly instincts 
saw in the victory a righteous Prussian crusade against 
an aggressive Austria, whom God had delivered for 
chastisement into the hands of the Hohenzollern. But 
Bismarck was opposed to this. He was made to fight a 
silent battle with the king. He anticipated a time when 
the friendship with Austria might prove helpful to his 
projects. Wisely he avoided to prolor^ the conflict and 
to take ruthless advantage of the victory of Sadowa which 
had already .alarmed the powers of Europe. Bismarck 
considered , that the essential objects of war were already 
won;the reconstruction- of Germany under a dominant 
Prussia, and the exclusion of Austria from any part in it. 
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In his -words, ^Austria’s rivalry of Prussia, is no more 
culpable than Prussia’s rivalry of Austria. Our business 
is to establish German national unity under the leadership 
of the kind, of Prussia”. Events soon proved Bismarck to 
be right . 

• But this victory of Prussia at Sadova forebaded 
ill for the future. The great thesis ^hich the historian 
Treitschke -was spending his life and aft in demonstrating 
from professorial chairs seemed to have been proved in 
action, that Prussia was the supreme product of the 
German race and the Teutonic civilization. But when 
Prussia triumphed Prussian! sm triumphed with her - and 
that has been the price which Germany and- Europe have paid 
for Bismarck’s victories. ■' The national militant became 
the nation triumphant, and militant nationalism was 
justified of its children. 

Immediately after this event, instead of being 
intoxicated by his ne"w popularity and taking revenge on 
the Parliament, Bismarck after restoring the full 
operation of the Prussian parliament, graciously asked, 
after another tussle -'.■ji-'G}' the king and the diehards, for 
an indemnity for his previous dc-.-fiance of the 
constitution (for all the -wantor illegalities that he 
was guilty of during the preceding four years). It was 
overwhelmingly voted. In the same year, he sponsored the. 
provision in the new constitution of the North German 
Confederation that its f^eichstang should be elected by 
direct and universal manhood suffrage. To this there, was 
objection from some Prussian conservatives, but he assured 
them that the German masses would be more conservative 
than the middle class and more patriotically devoted to 
the maintenance of a strong central government. As a 
result of these popular concessions, a new political 
party took shape, the National Liberal Party. It was 
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rocruitot, Icrgoly fron tho bourgooisio oncl in many 
InstcncQs from former ^r^ressivos. Bismarck confused 
principlocj as ho Ulssolvod all parties* 

A fey roilicnls ri.-nainod intransigent* But the 
mninstrenn of political activity was swept away and a 
r« 3 y partj- caro into oxistenco colled Notianal Liberals. 

Bio cloaincnt policy of this Party for the next 12 years 
vas not Prussian Llboraliso or German h'ationallsmj but. 

In ono word, Bisnarck, tho epltomo of German patriotism. 

Koy for tho third spectacular diplomatic and 
military victory of Dicmorck* IXjop rivalry existed between 
tho tvo countries, Franco and Prussia* The startling 
growth of Prussian power was an undoubted challenge to 
Franco* Prussians victory was a menace to PTench inter- 
national prostlgo and possibly to her notional security. 
Prussia} on tho other hand, rocontod tho sense of 
griovcnco felt by Fbanco* ocassion for dispute was 
speedily grabbed* ^^npoloon III, egged on by his Ministers, 
nado a proposal to Bismarck in pursuance of tho vague 
promise made by him at Biarritz before tho Austro-ftrusian 
war* This vas rojocted* Thon Hapoleon III turned to the 
idea of Belgium* y*nothor dongorous document in the Fbench 
ambassador *5 handwriting was added to Bismarck’s collection. 
Bismarck played for time and the negotiations went no 
further* Then Napoleon III mado his last bid for Luxumberg, 
which was with tho king of Holland. For some time it was 
a mombor of tho Gorman Confederation and the 2ollverein. 
Ibanco domandod tho removal of Prussian troops. Holland 
showed its willingness to soil it provided the King of 
Prussia gave his consent* Bismarck kept quiet* Soon 
Passions wore rousod in Germany. 5 be Germans cried 'that 
tho land which is essentially- Gorman must not fall into 
the hands of hereditary enemies. ,The unification of 
Germany must go. no forthor/cried the French* The King of 



Holland novi refused to sell it, Napoleon complained that 
Bismarck duped him, Ivhen this affair came to be knovin to 
European powers, they i-iere shcoked by the chicanery of 
France. Prussia suggested an European Congress. Luxumberg 
vjas declared a neutral state. , In Paris it vjas called a 
French triumphy in Berlin, a -German victory. The crisis 
passed 'viithout viar. 

In the . coming three years the atmosphere \-ias heavy 
viith the threatening storm. Napoleon III reduced his 
contingent of conscripts for the year 1870 but sudderily in 
July the storm broke out. It -was least expected. After 
the exile of the Queen of Spain, the Spanish Government 
offered the throne to Prince Leopold vjho uas related both 
to the Hubsburgs and the Bonapartes. . Bismarck dismissed 
it as an affair of the royalty. Leopold did not agree to 
accept the offer. But after some time he changed his 
opinion. At this stage, the French Government expressed 
its'. disapproval of the candidature. The nevjspapers of 
Paris talked, of the German threat to the balance of power 
and the safety of France. Then, France desired -the with- 
drawal of the candidate in an offensive and an irritating 
manner, which made her appear as the aggressor in the war 
that followed. The French ambassador met the King of 
Prussia, at Sns. He demanded that he should support France. 
The King favoured a peaceful resolution while protesting 
against the hostile speeches of the French.' The King even 
advised the withdrawal of the candidature. Napoleon III 
believed that the danger of war had -passed. But the French 
military party wanted war as much as Bismarck^and his army 
leaders. Once again the French embassador was sent to the 
King of Prussia with the demand that the Hohenzollern 
candidature should never be renewed. They even wanted the 
}a.ng to sign a draft letter of apology. It was a groat 
insult to the Prussian nation ,and the monarch. The I-Cj-ng 
nut an end to the interview with the Fi-Gnch ambassador. 

/- 



Prance «as satisfied but the next devilish move 
carae from Bismarck. He was convinced that war was a 
necessity, when he received the news of the wi.thdrawal 
of the candidature. Bismarck grew depressed. Both Moltke 
and Boon were with him. Bismarck wanted to resign while 
the soldiers copplained of their professional inabi- 
lity to do so. At that time a telegram came from Eros with 
an account of the king's interview with the French amba- 
ssador. As Bismarck read it the disgrust of the two guests 
was so great that they turned av;ay from food and drink. 
Then a thought occurred to Bismarck. After asking a few 
cjuestions of Moltke, he made rp his mind to pt*>lish the 
telegram in a shortened form. All the three knew that it 
would provoke France# Hopefully they fell to eating and 
drinking again. The effect of the publication of the 
telegram was as Bismarck had anticipated# war became a 
reality# Even Bavaria# the traditional ally of France, 
v;ent over to Prussia# Diplomatically too, France was 
isolated. Bismarck published the draft trfeaty proposing 
the French conquest of Belgium. Britain was alarmed by 
the French unscrx^Dulousness. One by one the countries of 
Europe declared their neutrality, v/hen Austria hesitated, 
Russia put pressure on her and scotched the prospect of 
any Franco-Austrian alliance. Italy coveting Rome joined 
Prussia. After a fortnight, actual v;ar-broke out# 

. Just as the Prussian statesman had anticipated, the 
fact that south Germans foilght in the war shoulder to 
shoulder with North Germans aroused all over Germany a 
popular patriotic ardor strong enough to overcome princely 
jealousies'- and liberal scruples- By November 1870, while 
the v;ar was still in progress-, treaU.es of . union were 
negotiated 'by Bismarck on behalf of the North German 
confederation with the governments of the several south 
German states. These treaties, duly ratified by the 

. . ./ 


respective sovereigns and parliaments » simply extended 
the North German Confederation so as to include the 
southern states and changed its name to the "German 
Eirpire" • The king of Prussia/ . instead of . being, "president 
of the Confederation" /-was henceforth, to be styled "German 
Enperor" • . • ' 

By a curious irony, of fate, the solemn ceremony of 
inaugurating the German Empire was held on January 18, 
1871, exactly. .170 years after , Phe Prussian. Hohenzollems 
assumed the title of King;r and as the Germans were ;still 
besieging Paris, the ceremony was held in the hall of 
mirrors 'in the palace of Louis , XEV -at Versailles "in the 
ancient centre" the official report explained/ -"of a 
hostile power which for centuries- had' striven to '.divide 
■and humiliate Germany". The , choice of rVersailles for 
the ceremony was mfortunatej the .Erench did not , forgive 
the Germans till the days of deGaulle and Podenauer-* 

'’in one respect, Bismarck, as laiter events dis- 
closed, over- re ached himself. That was in the 'taking 
of ’Alsace-Lorraine from France. He took the provinces 
for patriotic and military reasons. His 'military 
advisers pointed out that the new frontier of the vosges 
Mountains would be easier for Germany to defend in 
another war with France than the old frontier of the 
Rhine -River and that the fortresses of Strasbourg and 
Meinz :WOUld provide additional security for Germany. 
Besides, Bismarck heeded the pleas of German patriots 
that the provinces had belonged to the medieval German 
Empire, that their "re-annexation'l to. Germany .would 
strengthen the nev? Empire. Nevertheless, a large majo- 
rity of the people of Alsace-Lorraine : in 1871 , regard- 
less, of .what language they might speak, showed thems el "ves 

French -and not German in national sentiment; their 

.../ 
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elected represe:^tatives protested against the compulsory 
recession of the provinces. The policy of revanche 
pursued by France after 1S70 led ultimately to the 
First world war. 


P 
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ROL E OF coal AuB Ih OM IN THE 
UMli'lCATIuri OF 


Metaphorically speaking coal and iron stand for 
the economic strength of a nation in modern times. The 
rapid growth of the German economy after the end of the 
Hapoleonio era in a very unobtrusive manner contributed 
for the origin of forces and factors that laid the base 
for German unification. At the political level the process 
of German unification was protracted and identified with 
I'fachiavelllan diplomacy and war, centered in the leadership 
of one State, Prussia, and it was the ^^^^°triumph of 
king William and his great Minister Bismarck who won a 
series of diplomatic and military victories. In other 
words, the contribution of- economic strength constitute 
the base on which the spectacular political events of the 
nineteenth century occurred as led by the strong 
personalities of William and Bismarck resulting in the 
unification of Germany. 

In a general sense the 1840s which were barren in 
politics, except for the abortive attempts of the liberals 
in 1S48, were of the greatest importance in economic 
history. Industrial capitalism picked up momentum in Centra 
Europe. Elrst, national energies, frustrated in political 
matters time and again, came to be canalized for attaining 
material progress. Second, the victory of the reactionary 
forces helped economic expansion of the day because the 
business community were not detered by the fear of mob 
violence and social upheavel. Biird, the influx of gold 
from America ard Australia generated an inflationary 
tendency encouraging speculative boom'. Ihe value ,of 
industrial production and foreign trade in the ZoUverein 
more than doubled in the course of the decade. New 
Investment banks based on the joint-stock principle 
provided the capltal^l^lutorles and railways. Indeed, 



the economic system 'Was oolted by the, financial crash of 
1857 but the industrial sector uas able to , absorb the 
shock. Perceptibly after 1871, the domination of Reich s 
Bank uelded the German banks into formidable financial 
po'wer . . 

■ ' Germany crossed the dividing line between pre- 
-industrial and industrial forms of economy by ..the close 
of 40s. This had a profound effect on the direction of. 
politics. Wealth continued to shift from farming to 
manufacturej from the country to the city, and. from the 
aristocracy to the bourgeoisie. The pressure for re- 
-distribution of political power also gained strength. 

By the close of the decade , the struggle between the ' 
forces. of liberalism and conservatism surfaced up. This 
lay at the genesis of the Rrankfurt Assembly. Here 
history took a queer turn. The liberal democratic-.- ' 
forces which emerged in the wake of industrialiscition were 
disgraced by 1849. This discomfiture of the new social 
forces was utilised by the conservative forces (represented 
by William and Bismarck) to achieve the unification of 
Germany on patriotic lines, but not democratic and 
liberal* Even then, one should not forget the fact. that 
the economic strength proved advantageous for the military 
encounters which led towards the unification of. Germany, 
were encouraged by the' conservatives. ' . • 

This particular feature becomes very:. clear when we 
refer Jbo the rail-ways. By 1850 the Prussian territory had 
almost the same length of the railway tra.ck as ’that of ' 
Erance.' ' This enabled Germany to exploit, her great mineral 
resources of poal’ and lignite to-. a point when hbr annual 
output exceeded", that of France and Belgii:im. Between 
1860-1870 her output of iron increased even 'more-rapidly • 
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East of t!x) Rhino, railways come more slowly and 
piocomonl, one! the corresponding advances in manufacturing 
spread gradually. Iho oconomiat, Friedrich List, just 
back from America, argued in favour of general German syste 
of railways. At first ho succoodod in having a line built 
in Saxony from Leipzig to Dresden, which began in 1839. 

In its first year it carried 412,000 pdtople, some" lady 
travellers keeping noodles in their mouths to prevent a 
familiarity in tho darkness of its single tunnel. List's 
persuasive pi'opaganda played a part in overcoming the 
doubts, hesitations, and frank hostility of many of the 
oxiatlng forces in Germany, and tho crown prince of Rrussia 
(tho future of Frederick William IV) became an 
enthusiastic supporter, Tho revolutionary effect of the 
railway was oven greater in some respects on German life 
than on life in more industrialized countries like Britain 
and Eclglum. With a rood system that was so Imporfeot, the 
changes brought by tho railways were more obvious and more 
spoctnoular. Country people wore shaken more abruptly out 
of their traditional outlooks and habits. Germany was set 
to become tho centre of tho continental system of transport 
and distribution in a way inconceivable hitherto. Her 
natural geographical and political characteristics had 
operated in tho opposite direction: a small coastline 
discouraged shipping; the flow of many of her rivers to the 
closed sod of tho Baltic, the freezing of her canals in 
winter, her backward roads, had all made transport 
difficult, while her tangle of internal customs and . tolls 
had made it expensive. Die how iron tracks opened up the 
interior lands of Germany os they were opening up the 
interior' 'o'f America, exposing them to new forces, bringing 
a new stimulus to trade, offering new opportunities to men 
of enterprise in every splgg^Jf ^b^sioess. Just as the 
Zo^^v»T■n^n removed tho I impediments, so the railways 



removed the natirral ijnapediments to German integration 
and prosperity. They made possible the rapid expansion 
of the German economy after 1850, and paved the vjay for 
political unification of Germany. At the same time they 
gave her an enhanced importance in Europe, as the central 
povier par excellence, and vathin that nevj era. , Prussia ' 
held all the advantages as against Austria, for future 
leadership and domination. 

The development of both railviays and industries 
•was mainly carried out by private capital in Prussia by 
the States and other princely States. It is the Prussian 
government that fully appreciated their military uses. 
Military strategy, guided by Moltke, vias devised, to take 
full advantage of the nevj speed -with -which tr.oops and 
supplies could be moved. Moreover, the 'manufacture of 
heavy artillery, -which industrial revolution made possible, 
transformed field i^iarfare. Thus, without the rapid, ■ 
economic development German nationalism would have been 
a much weaker force. It would have triumphed otherwise 
too, because of William and Bismarck, . but as a movement 
it would have drawn less support is a crictical period 
from the most progressive section of public opinion 
through-out' Germany. 

These' rapid developments in, the economic field 
changed the mental outlook of the people y ah outlook ■’ 
'.which facilitated the .work of William and Bismarck. They 
. .drew strength from the natural desires of the growing class 
of liberal-minded entrepr ensures who Wanted to throw out 
legal and administrative arrangements of an old-fashioned 
order, open up new supplies of free iab’pur and larger 
free- trade markets, and claim political power through 
more and more liberal and parliamentary, me-thods. 
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Bohind all those developmunts In the economic 
field VOS the Zollveroin. ae starting point of the 
ZoUvoroln lay in the financial reforms initiated by 
Prussia in 181B, in aooordanco with tho principles of 
Adam Smith. In order to unite the scattered provinces of 
Prussia, tho Prussian Mihister Maassen created a new 
tariff system which abolished all internal customs and 
established free trade throughout Prussian territory. In 
tho case of foreign imports a moderate tariff was levied on 
manufactured goods, but no tariff whatever was imposed on 
raw materials. On the other hand, transport duties on 
commodities conveyed through Prussia were made very high 
in order to compel other States to enter the Customs 
Union. 

Tnis policy was fatal to the independence of the 
secondary States, which wore confronted with economic ruin 
if they endeavoured to hold aloof from the Russian system; 
for not only did tho scattered territories of Prussia 
oomplotely envelop a number of German principalities, but 
through them passed tho chief commercial routes of Germany. 
Prussia, however, refused to take heed of the outcry 
raised against her, while Austria — failing, to grasp the 
immense issues involved — remained passive. Rival 
commercial unions were formed, but the liberal terms 
offered by Prussia after 1825, gradually broke down all 
opposition, and one Statu after ahotlier attached itself 
to her Union. In 1834 the Important States of Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and Saxony entered the Zollvereln, and the 
system eventually extended over the whole of Germany. 

, 3he effects on Germany of such a widespread union 
were many. 

(a) Ihe agreement- on which the Zollveroin was based was 
not a treaty concerned mainly with events of the 
past: it was a vital -reality, affecting the daily 



life of every member. Thus? . imperceptibly but 
surely the member-states vjere drawn intimately 
together, their intimacy being further promoted by 
the opening up of railways, canals and roads to 
facilitate transport between them. 

(b) German territories, excluding ^stria, became one 

economic entity. Economic unity thus created broke 
the political barriers and paved the way for German 
political unity and community of material interests, 
stimulated the growth of national' feeling, and 
fostered national consciousness. , 

(c) The German industrialists, businessmen, mine owners, 
steel barons and railway builders became a pbwerful 
.force working for national unity. They desired the 

. ■; , - uniformity of laws, of taxes, tariffs, postal', 

service,' currency, weights^ and measures which' 'would-, 
follow political union and they desired even more.. 
the support and protection in foreign lands which 
a powerful government' could command for. them* (The 
18^8 revolution in Germany can be seen as an 
^ attempt by the upper micdle, class to ■ obtain political 
. power,' since the creation,9f the Zollverein, its.' 
.^economic situation conferred on it.), 

• t . 

The, Zpllvereign. was an economic weapon in fi?ussia ‘s 
, political struggle for primacy in Germany. Itussia 
might be tpo weak to take .on Austria militarily, 
as Olmutz demonstrated, but economically Pi ussia 
with., every year that passed grew stronger and could 
force the smaller German States to her side taking 
them away from the more prbtectionist Austria. For 
■ * the German States trade with Prussia was crucial 
economically, they could not afford to ^^^^Xitside 
the system and be in trade rivalry with the 
Zollverein States. The Zollverein accustomed the 

/- 
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GoiTaan States and the people to cooperation without 
Aistrla; it taught theci the advantages of Prussian 
leadership.^ Iherofore.they favoured the establish- 
oent of a national government under the Initiative 
of Prussia and on tho Prussian model. 

(o) Die largo Prussian military system with new types 

of guns and the efficient mobilization of 1,830,000' 
troops - regulars and reservists in 1870 through 
Gorman barracks within a period of 18 days and 
transportation of 46,200 troops to the western 
. frontier (almost twice the size of the force 
mustered in Prance, where 23 days after the beginning 
of mobilization, reservists were still straggling 
into their regimental headquarters often without 
the most essential items of uniform and equipment) 
itself wore tho results of Prussian industrialization 
and a -transport (particularly railways) revolution 
(hence the role of coal and iron). 

It is indeed difficult to establish a direct link 
between iron and coal and the unification of Germany . 
Hevertheless, we cannot deny both the direct and indirect 
impact of tho economic revolution on the unification of 
Germany..’ 




the particular date in 

^ho 19th century, it v,an „ore . ^.na^atlon ct cert.,.„ 
H^ip±.£££.g.cnt in variouu c l vi 
. g£- ^hrlstlan er a. Although Britain herself cannot 

. lay Clair, for fathering the thlnhing of liberalism, it 
ilSi. ln Britain tl,at the li b eral thought or <den,nc „~ 
rnatured I n the I9th century . 

lj;c_hub of liberal tho ught Is Individualism . Down 
free the days of the Old Testament and passing through 
STCratic tines and the age of Christianity, one struggle 
of nan appeared guitc proninently, and it was the Impor- 
tance of the Individuality of nan, the liberation of’ the 
individual free total subservience to any collectivity, 
and rcla>:£tlon of the hold of custor, law and authority. 
This Individualistic urge of nan was given a stimulus 
both by Renaissance (re -learning the Greeh heritage) and 
Refomation (individual clalmit^ the moral right to 
^QalisG the Word of God v/lth the help of the Bible instead 
of the Intcmcdlcry liJ:e the priest and the papacy) , 
Consequently, tJie s txugglo of man in asserting his 
individuality appears from the 16th century onwards in 
form of religious rebels or heretics, explorers, 
oonquerors, buccaneers and even pirates. 

This thirst of man for identity and freedom re- 
ceived'^ stimulus when the Mercantilist thought gained 
v/ider and wider currency in the states located on the 
Atlantic sea-i»oard. One Immediate consequence of this 
desire of man was '<he conflict between the parliament 
^d the King In England in the 17th century. The Glorious 
devolution of 16Qfl marked a phase in the struggle for 
human identity and individuality. It received'^ theore- 
tical Justification in the hands of writers like Hobbes 
and Locke and' jurists like Coke ar^ individual rebels 
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like Hampden, pym and Eliot. The common feature in the 
perspectives of these representatives of . 17th-century i 
Britain V7as 'a desire to limit the authority of the Govern- 
.ment. And from the revolution of 1688 onwards individuality 
v/as on the ascendency at the expense of the absolutene ss 
or the authoritarianism of the king . By the end of the 
18th century, the king was virtually reduced to a nominal 
head, v;hile the Cabinet, a creation of parliament, became 
the real executive. 

In defence of this political revolution, a few 
thinkers appeared in Britain by the close of the century, 
Bentham * s sole advice to the State vjas : Be quiet, , Edmund 
Burke stated that the State could do very little positive 
.good, Thomas pains , the eloquent pamphleteer for the 
American Revolution, wrote that even the best State was at 
best a necessary evil. Generations of Americans ritualis- 
tically repeated Thomas Jefferson’ s advice "that Government 
is the best that governs the least" , 


^.VI hile the political development v;ent apace in the 
17th and 18th centuries , in Britain the importance of the 
i ndi vidual became the lH.nchpin of both political activi ty 
and economic though t. Mercantilism supported the freedom 
of the individual to pursue v.’ealth. v;hile the State v/elcomcd 
it for strengthening it at the expense of the feudal order; 
but in tiie 18th century appeared Adorn Smith, the great 
champion of free trade , i.e. economic activity should bo 
least sulDjcct to State interference. The liberal economic 
thinkers believed that the government must not do for the 


individual v.-hat he is able to do for himsolf. 
jurist Dicey criticised Britain's Ten Hour Act 
v.'hich limited the loliour of v;cmen and children 
socialistic nieasurc as late as 1905'. 


irnncrtar.t feelairc of the free 


dectrine vM;S tlic i n th e Sjiyjct.jtyy._pi 


r-'^r > 


The famous 
(1847) 


trade 


A 
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u„lncnt philosopher. r^ainta-lficB that right to 

property io an inalienable natural right of „an. 1 even 
arg^o that the in-lividual ought to rebel aa a .oral duty 
PrloTtl . 1= vlolatra by-the gover™,ont. 

, r 

7 ^ '*'= poaoesDivu urge in .an is 

e nawral quality, in order to satisfy his egoism, man 
-•ould not step at anything except the fear of death. Such 
being human nature, the state necessarily assumes absolute 
poi.tr to beep each individual m his rightful place and 
thereby prorotes trade, ccrtrcrcc. art and science which 
cere to a standstill when each individual is at war with 
etety otlxjr individual. Although the philosophy of Hobbes 
Right, }3C. taben as on apology for absolute monarchy, it can 
also bo rtcatdc d as a philosophy which lays bare ..the-spirit 
ol capitalism or tJic spirit of the individual claiming 
right to prcpcrti% 


jn Uila nanr>jr^ by tho tine Drltaln entered the 19 th 
£gnturv, _^riy. th lrn n hanpened and a lot of thlnkim had 
■ iiono Into llboralisn to lugtify It as a doctrine worth 
-bollcvi n:? in or st rivim for. As from the I7th and isth 
centuries qrcf*t changes occurred in trade and commerc e 
loadim to th<? industrial and agricultural rpyolutinns,. 

>>h 9 )c socio-cconcmlc climate of Britain was greatly 

^ransformc-d« Population grew v.tiilc’"twd"new'classGs 
erorged, called the middle end v^arking classes. The 
conditions in which the v;orklng class community lived 
v/as quite deplorable — lived in ghettos, received low 
wages, uprooted from villages, while the state did 
nothing cither to protect their interests or to provide 
them v/ith elementary v.’clfarc measures like sanitation, 
rricdical care and educational facilities!. 

In such a socio-economic situation, '^t was but 

C* 

natural for any country to seek an ansv^er to them. 
lnipellcd~by~'thc-challcnqcT“llbcrali5m ventured to provide 
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an ensv^er. Bentha m argued in -favour of various measures 
for the sake of improving the general lot of tlie people. 

He even pleaded for manhood franchise and secret ballot. 

His successor John Stuart Mil l argued in favour of universal 
franchise and some restraints on the right to property, 

At one time he went on record stating that he was almost 
converted to the socialism of St. Simon, Indeed he is 
*1aore kno\vn as the champion of individual liberty and 
women’s emancipation rather than the rights of the v;orking 
community. 
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Ehi^£ ^y■■°f the 19th 

Chu.crbe^^e''' 

Ppcr.,.-„Mch.„cn...-l„-vo,uc.-„M^ 

i Church """ establish- 

Church, a group of young people started a movement 

• nown as _ thc l-icthodlsts . The Kcthodlsts aimed to bring 
the message of God to the underdog in society. They 
addressed massive gatherings of peasants and miners in 
their ova, areas of workii^. As Methodism gained momentum, 
sonc middle class and aristocratic individuals were 
convinced of the injustice- of the day and they soon 
pleaded for a host of social ref onus. These men were 
known as the^EvcnoGllcals of tlic- 19th century. Seeing 
that their thunder was stolen, the established Church, 
too, started setting its own house in order in early igth 
century, loading to the emergence of two sects known as 
.the Jiigh_churclTmcn end thfi_JjQ.wjaiU££limpn, '^Both these 
groups of people also grew interested in the social 
J^Gforms of the day, and one of then was Gladstone, a 
High Churchman, known for his reformist zeal. 


Besides these two major riiligious movements, 19 th- 
-century Britain witnessed two more sects known as the 
^_hriGtian Socialist s, otherwise known as the Muscular 
Socialists, and the salvation Army , 'rhe latter simply- 
wanted to bring theoretical solace to the wretched in 
urban areas; while the former championed the cause of 
the deprived in the name of Christianity, 

Since the religious awakening of the 19th centur y 
was Quite extensiv e, it too influenced the liberal thinker s 
Jtnd reformers of ttie period. In other words, a religioiis 
.dimension came to guide the liberal thought of the day . 

_ Talking of the concrete achievements or develop- 
.ments in the 19th century, they can be grouped \mder 
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various ca-tegories : relating to empire^ relating t o 
goveimment, relating to socie ty^ and relating to worker s 
in particular , in a way; 19th-eentury Britain witnessed 
a spate of reforms and changes which alleviated the 
accumulated distress of the 17th and 18th centuries ', 

n In the context of the empire^ Britain started 
relaxing its control over its possessions and some 
representatives of Britain working overseas introduced 
measures leading to profound changes in the concerned 
.countries, Britain lost the American colonies because 

» I i.i, ■ I p«i— 

she adhered to Mercantilist principles!. Drawing a lesson 
from this experience, Britain gradually relaxed its 
control over its Canadian possession from 1839 onwards 
and the Canadian Act of 1867 symbolised :thg- first; stage 
in the evolution of dominion status in. the British empire. 
Britain even came to the point of surrendering parts of 
its empire, Glads.tone was the passionate champion of 
home rule for Irelands for this.. cause, he broke up his 
Liberal party and even sacrificed the office, of prime 
Minister, It was a sense of righteousness: that made,,;,, 
him in all his f our Ministries tO; champion relaxation- 
of control over subject people; fill his. death and that 
was in the 80s of his life., - 

Interestingly, some representatives' of liberal 
thought in India vjere instrumental for the l9th»^ehtury 
awakening in India as well as the emergence of the Indian 
National Congress , Bentinck was the direct representative 
•of James Mill, one of the liberal thinkers of the 19'th 
century. Inspired by liberal, thihlcing, Ben-tinck caused 
the abolition of sati and thuggee and supported the 
report pleading for the introduction of English as a- 
mediiOT of instruction in. educational institutions', 
in the 80s, Lord Ripon was an admirer and disciple of 
Gladstone, It v/as during the days of Ripon that press 
censorship was relaxed enabling the vernacular press 
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to half .-succeeded in abolishing the invidious 

c-nt.r.cticn botv^cen Europeans arxl Indians in the adminis- 
tratier. of Justice. Morc= lirpertant was his famous local 
raf 90 \vrn,T..nt ^solution wijlch aimed to establish local 
3cl£-7cv.Trrent institutions for the purpose of giving 
training to Indians in th-. art of sclf-govcrmicnt. it is 
irpertant to non: tliat it was Ripon who first talked of 
2clf-5ov:,rm.tnt even Kfon- any Indian laid claim to It, 
in bri'.f, lihcrcl t-hought acted as a catalyst In trans- 
fcir Inj tJ'.v attitude cf subject peoples in all parts of 
Dritlsh erpirr;. 


13 ^nlkiri-g cf t};<. liberal contribution to govorrment / 
vt haw r^.ntlcn'.c! th*. change of limited goverment into 
almost a feprcsentatlw govcrrr.cnt in Uic 19th century. 
Liberals and evangelicals ^scrc the real drlvirg forces 
behind the first ricrom Act cf 1932, This Act cleared a 
lot cf dead wco'J end gave tJ^e right to vote to the middle 
class ptcpl*:, 7h'. second Reform Act of 1867 passed by 
Elsracll (f Irst .initiated by the liberal Gladstone) 
extended tb.e voting right to the utbon working connunity. 
The third Peferm Act cf 1834 extended the principle of 
tight to-votc t.o agricultural workers. Also# tliis century 
witnessed t.hc Ballot Act, i.c, secret ballot. Thus, 
manhood franchise came into existence- by the end of the 
loth Century, 

d Conc«‘rnim tlir ccrcrunitv in frcncral* the liberals 
>*cre instrumental for cniim certain uolv._pr_a ctic.cs_and 
.introducing welfare measures for the whole corrmunity;. 

Slave trade* was abolished; schools were reorganised and 
extended. For the first time. Health Acts were passed. 
Prisons Mere reformed. Low was simplified. And the 
State 'actively helped the Industrial and agricultural 
revolutions which gained greater and greater mcmentum 
in Uic 19th century* 



Q . Finally, talking of the good that was done by the 
liberals to the deprived of society , we must take note ' 
of the improvements that were brought about by factory 
legislation, working-hours legislation, prohibition of 
children and women till a particular age from being 
employed in mines and factories, and' ameliorating the 
conditions of orphans’, prior to this legislation, the 
plight of British workers was terrible. Working hours 
in mines varied frcm 16 to 18 and naked women hauled 
coal buckets in extremely hazardous conditions. Children 
were extensively employed in various fields of economic 
activity, including donestic service for tasks like sweep- 
ing chimneys. The wages were low, the living conditions 
were nearly unimaginable — lack of sanitation, health 
and education facilities — worsened by heavy drinking. 

By the end of the 19th; century, all those .evils were 
ended and the plight of the workers was considerably 
improved. More important was the Trade Union Act that 
was passed by the ministry of Disraeli, an evangelical, 
which is regarded as the Magna Carta of workers', , Further- 
more, the workers made their entry into the parliament. 
Keir Hardie was the first socialist to 'enter the parliament 
in 1892-, As he entered the Westminster .Abbey with his 
miner's cap, he was loudly cheered by the 'Members of 
Parliament, The repeal of Corn Laws in 18 49 primarily 
because of the agitation organised by the two liberals 
Cobden and Bright, The repeal of these laws facilitated 
the import of cheap corn which led to low-priced bread. 
Relieved of so many burdens and benefited by the Spread 
of education and other facilities provided by governncnt, 
the workers began to assert themselves, in the political 
field also. By the end of the l9th century’s political 
field also. By the end of the I9th century a political 
party came into existence to represent the interests of 
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v*cr>;i.r5; in lt>D6 the Lfibcur party ca-nc into c-xistonce, 

3n _hri»r, was inn truncntal for changing 

l:iCith ftn.t t*.yturv o£ Uri^^lsh society in the 

3?th Century , TJjcSu ch.in-7fn brcx'nt. norc ript in the 
JOtJi cenuir^’, in llhcrolicr constitutes the base 

Ch vhich ell tJ'A prc>:rcrnlvc structures of the 20th 
century ere Ixim rnised* 
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RUSSIA 

SIGUIFICAKCE OF THE P.US3IAN REVQLUTIOM * 

"Man is born free but everywhere he is in chains", 
wrote Rousseau. Marx wrote in 1848, "The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world 
to win. V^orkingrr.cn of all countries, unite". The signi- 
ficance of those two statenents is revealed in the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 - It was a Marxist socialist revolution , 
^ainin g to Install a dictatorship of chc proletariat, which , 
^ftcr withering away, would lead to the corrmxmist ideal 
.known as cermunisn. I n other wc*~ds. Russian Revolution 
J._s a S NTrbolic continuation of the French Revolution be cause 
the latter was a revolution of tic bourgeoisie against 
the cbsolote feudal order and arbitrary monarchy. 

Indeed Crrarlot Russia was njt ripe for proletariat 
.revolution as the Industrial base of Russia was of meagre 
natur e . However, In the lead that was given by the revo- 
lutionaries, workers played a prominent part and that too 
those o£ the v;orkcrs who were sufficiently indoctrinated 
.In the Marxist though t. 

The remarkable significance of the Russian Revolutio n 
,was that It was a ore -planned event. In a way the wish 
o£ Marx was fulfilled. Marx went on record that hither- 
to philosophers had interpreted history but philosophers 
of the future should change the course of history. In 
his own lifetime Marx did establish communist organizations 
for the purpose of fomenting revolutions. Although none 
of his attempts bore fruit, it was Lenin who fulfilled the 
desire of Marx when he led the revolution from 1917 to 
1924 as its undisputed leader. In other words, it was 
3 text-book revolution. 
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THe 'tH'ifd 'siqnTf ic^^ce'"of 'l:he ' l^u¥s'ran''R6^ 
t-hat at no -tirne in history a single individual was res!~ 
ponsible for a mighty revolution^ except the Russian ; 
Revolut-iori. ' ' None of 'the' revolutions of the'^past' like ' 
the Civil War in England, the American War of Independence 
and the French Revolution were conceived and piloted by a 
single individual just Lenin did. Neither the royalists 
nor the parliamentarians in the 17th century England 
wanted to precipitate a crisiS/but events, led the parlia- 
mentarians from one extreme to another extreme ending 
in the execution of Charles I and the establishment pf a 
Puritan dictatorship. In the same manner, neither those 
who stormed the Bastille in Prance, nor the enthiisiasts 
among . the clergy and nobility who ended the ancient order 
overnight, . did ever foresee the Reign of Terror and the 
ultimate monarchical ambition of Napoleon,; The same was 
true of the American Revolution since significantly one 
of the signatories of the American Declaration of inde- 
pendence was an arch smuggler by name John Hancock, who 
deliberately signed his name in all capital letters and 
that too big in size so that George III, the king of 
England,, could read his signature without the help of 
Spectacles! Contrary to all these -revolutions was the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 since Lenin knew that. he would 
bring about a revolution and did plan every step of the 
revolution. The Germans had a premonition of it. That 
was how the Germans permitted Lehin, who was living .in 
exile in Switzerland at that time , to leave for his 
country. In order to keep it a secret, they transported 
Lenin in sealed train through Germany till the frontiers 
of Russia', Later events confirmed the German hops'. 

Next in importance or significance was the text -b ook 
nature of the Russian Revclutionj, From the day the ship/ 
Arora, opened its guns on Leningrad till the formulation 
of the first five-year plan in 1928, the leaders of the 

, » • * /"” 
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revolution were constantly guided by what Marx arri Engels 
wrote as ™il as how Lenin interpreted Marxism in his 
prolific wrltii^s. 'jLenin co mbined the most n'oid 

J-n doctrine w ith g reat flexibility in nractice . xn 
ifsct his practice o ften preceded his theories, but h1s 
orthodoxy prewntcd him from candidly acknowledging the 
changes he was' making in his Marxian source. Characteris- 
tically he tied the two together with an interpretation 
designed to show that Marx always 'really meant what 
Lenin had decided he ought to mean in the case at hand. 
This is not an uncommon way by which people who are very 
dogmatic but also quite practical and intelligent in 
adjusting their scruples to what they mean •to do" • 

JFurthermore , the significance of the Russian Revoluti 
_lies in 'the fact that it was an event sounding the death - 
knell of prG«»history so that history could begin, Accordi: 
to Marx, all the previous political changes were the work 
of minorities and every political change led to change in 
the. group of exploiters since in every political change a 
Specific group of exploiters gained control of the means 
of production. Added -to this, the whole super-structure 
of man as embodied in the institutions, systems, principles 
values, religion, literatures, arts and science only served 
the ends of the economically dominant section of a society 
while • the Have-nots were made to believe and cherish •that 
the whole super-s-tructure was for their own good^ * The 
whole super-structure as sustained by -the Haves could be 
ended in the era of, communism since; ■the means pf production 
would be owned, by the whole society,. Logically, in such a 
society the values, principles, systems, institutions and 
everything could genuinely serve the ends of all people 
instead of a- few. Since such would be the total -trans- 
formation of society, Marx contended that pre-history 
would end with the withering away of the proletariat 
dictatorship and history would begin, that is, the story 
of man before civilization would come to an end and true 


civilization would begin. In brief, what the revolution 
signifies is the promise of a nev^7 Garden of Eden, 


Additional Note 

In the end we have to concede that socialism can be 
realized’ has been made feasible only by the success of the 
Russian Revolution. Russian achievements in the economic 
activity as piloted by the Plans has captivated the 
imagination of a great number of nations in the world!. 
Today there are more than hundred countries which" have 
planning as the means and socialism as the goal. The very 
existence of Soviet Russia is a constant challenge for 
the capitalist society. In other words , the importance 
of the Russian Revolution lies in the fact that the 
capitalist societies have to continue fighting their own 
creation since socialism , or Marxism is a direct product 
of the capitalist system. Today's challenge is the one 
between an aged order and a- youthful order promising 
to usher better times for mankind. Whether' the Soviet 
system at the moment would be replaced' by 'a different 
order or not, is a hypothetical question,. Even if the 
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socialist society of the world v/ore 'tb*^conie to an end, 

Uie idea of socialism meaning equitable distribution of 
v.*calth and a better and fair deal for the humblest in 
society cannot be bottled up. After all. Socialism is 
no enigma and is no monster since it is a logical consu- 
mmation of the democratic tradition. The champions and 
nartiTs of dcmccracy nearly succeeded in giving man 
various political freedoms like freedem of speech, 
expression, religion, association, and what not. After 
receiving these freedoms the Have-nots have started 
asking for food, clothing, shelter and security. Thus, 
as socialism is a logical extension of democratic tradition, 
it cannot be wished whether there is Soviet Russia 

or not. In brief, Russian Revolution is a monu- 
mental latvimark in the cmanclpatlon_of_rnan. 
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HISTORY OP RUSSIA 


Russia was not accepted as a member of the Eioropean 
family of nations till 1945, On three counts, Russia 
was treated as a parvenu by the European monarchs, dip- 
lomats and statesmen: Russians belonged to the Slavic 
race unlike the other Europeans; they belonged to the 
Greek Orthodox Church while Rome was the centre for the 
other European'?-; and the Russian language was quite 
different from other European languages', 

, In order to break loose from the barriers of this 
European untouchability the founder of Czarist modern 
Russia, peter the Great, worked in the dockyards of 
London, while he was the crown prince, hoping that he 
would modernize Russia after ascending the throne. As 
the Czar of Russia he even went to the extent of asking 
his courtiers to shave off their beards so that they could 
look like other Europeans, He ventured on the strategy 
of warm -water outlets for Russia so that the country 
could4)ecome one of the European family of nations. He 
succeeded partly after he defeated Sweden, and that was 
how p.etrograd (today's Leningrad) came into existence. 
Later, Catherine the Great made an unsuccessful bid to 
enter the Mediterranean through the Balkans and the Black 
Sea. Although she did not succeed in securing the second 
warm-^ater outlet, she went in for cosmetic treatment 
like purchasing the art treasures of Europe and inviting 
the intellectuals of Europe, particularly those of France, 
to her court. 

As Russia went ahead to make herself acceptable to 
the European family of nations, she also was infected 
by the desire to expand her territories just as the other 
European nations. The desire of Russia for furs made 
her expand into Siberia leading her ultimately to the 






penalties were imposed. Siberia was converted into a 
prison-house. 

Moreover Alexander III vigorously pursued the 
policy of Russification. The cultural life of Russians' 
was jjnposed on every ‘ minority. The siibj.ect people v/erg, . 
forced to abandon their distinctive national traditions 
and become good Russians obeying the Czar , . speaking the .. 
Russian language, and adhering to the Russian .f aildiv In 
Poland, Ukraire and the Baltic provinces the subject 
peoples of Russia suffered the most. 

One more facet of the Russification policy of 
Alexander III was the persecution of the JeWs , -Series 
of repressive measures were taken against "them forbidden 
to acquire land, kept out of liberal 'prof ess ions , and 
all Jews made to emigrate to the western provinces-. Many 
government officials taking the cue from the Czar organised 
anti -Jewish riots called Pogroms/' ^attended by plunder, 
arson, and in some instances, massacre. - .- 

Although Alexander III concentrated on consolidatipg 
his hold: over the peoples" of his empire, he did not pardon 
expansionist designs. He pushed forward the conquest of 
Tt rkis-tan and laid the foundation of Russian Supremacy 
in Persia, He also entered into an alliance with Prance 
hoping .that it would enable him to face thV challenge of 
Great Britain for the dominance of 'Asia and for checking 
the Teutonic pretensions in Europe!. 

V ‘ ■ 

Matters did not change during the days of Nicholas 
II, who ruled from 189 4 to 1917', He 'was a weak man 
inclined to fatalism and mysticism, but with a streak 
of petty obstinacy. He retained the whole repressive 
apparatus of his father. He had some pretensions too. 

He thought himself to be an avenger of the Slaves 
throughout the world and a promoter -of the world' s peace. 
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All the t^e tte industrial development that beaan 

during the tljne of his father nicked nr, m 

^ picked up momentum. Indus- 

tr al and commercial activity quickened in Poland and 

am the areas of Black and Caspian Seas, a la^e n»l,er 
of factories came into existence in Kiev, Petersberg ■ 
and Moscow; and ship-buildirig in the potts of Riga and 
in Odessa, Vladivostok and Archangel. By 1904, Russia 
ranked as the fourth industrial country of the world. 


However, the Russian empire as a whole remained 
preMlcminantly agricultural, m 1914 , six-sevenths of 
its total population of 130 million was engaged in 
agriculture -while the rest lived in urban areas. 


A consequence of the growth of industries in Russia 
was the increase in the size of the middle class along 
with the urban proletariat, it was from these two 
sections of society that opposition came to the auto- 
cratic government. The leading men of Czarist Russia 
were divided over the industrialisation of Czarist Russia. 
Plehve and the Slavophile enthusiasts regarded the 
‘development of industrialization and urbanism as a positive 
danger to autocracy and the rural aristocracy. On the 
other hand. Count Witte, a Russian industrialist, as 
well as Russian patriots weldaned the developments. 

Count Witte , .while remaining a political Conservative, 
advocated . commercial and industrial development. Under 
guidance, a railway network and a banking network 
came into existence. 

Taking advantage of the new circumstances, the oppo- 
sition that was dormant. to the Czarist regime gradually 
raised its head. Strangely a number of ultra-conservative 
landowners and peasants si^ported the growing opposition. 
They had no thought of revolution but they were annoyed 
the disprpportionate emphasis laid on industry and 
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commerce, A large number of them protested against 
Witte's economic policies and the political system 
that sanctioned it. Nicholas II was forced to dismiss 
the finance minister, Witte. The landed ^c lasses felt 
happy. But the liberal element in society was strengthened 
by the Czar's apparent determination to retain most of , 
Witte's policies'. 

Added to this; the growing bourgeoisie came to 
believe that their good depended on the dilution of 
autocracy and the establishment of constitutional, govern- 
ment where they could have a say. This thinlcing increased 
the influence of liberal and westernizing intellectualsl. 
They organized themselves into a liberal party in 1904 
known as the Union of Liberators, 

The situation was further aggravated by unrest among 
peasants and the emergence of extreme revolutionary move- 
ments amongst the urban proletariat, A number of secret ' 
societies consisting of extremely radical inteliectuals , 
workers and peasants came into existence. They developed . 
a penchant of conspiring against, the government/ assassi- 
nating officials and suffering m^tyrdom. Far more signi- 
ficant, was the penetration of;, the gospel of Kaf 1 Marxi, • 

The Social Democratic' p'arty founded in i898 swore by ' 
Marxian socialism. The Socialist Revolutionary party- 
founded in 1900 tried to modify Marxian socialism to 
suit the traditiohSil communal life of Russian peasants - 
advocated socialization of the land and its distributipn . 
among those who ' actiially tilled it. The social revolu- 
tionaries were as' powerf ul as the social democratsli in 
1903 the Social ibemocratic: party broke up into two parties 
because of differences dver^ tactics. The left wing 
majority party came to be known as Bolsheviks, while the ; 
right wing minority party as the Mensheviks’, 
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o. oubjcct pooplos. The Polo=, Jews/ Finns and other 
-tbjcct peoples were prepared to .cooperate with any Russian 
group tliet premised relief from the oruol Russification 

oe°!w“"Tn‘, beginning 

0 . the 20U, century, not only of a renewal of foreign 

jOrc^^ion by Rus-ia but also of a revolutionary outbreak 
Within Russia, 


SSC7I0M -TT 

Desiring to contain Russia v/ithin its limits/ Britain 
concluded a treaty with Japan in 1902. By then, Japan' had 
decided on a course of expansionism. Since Russian 
interests in Manchuria and Korea stoed in the way of their 
expansionist policy, Japan went to war with Russia in 1904, 
the surprise of everyone, Japan won spectacular vic- 
tories, Russian armies were driven frem the Korean bordc-r 
and north of Port Arthur, Russian fleets were totally 
.destroyed. At the bottle of Mu)cdon in Manchuria the 
Russian army was defeated. This total discomfiture of 
Russia against a little known Asian State emboldened the 
critics or revolutionaries within Czarist Russia, The 
whole blame was put on Czarist autocracy which was propped 
up by corrupt officials and incompetent generals. Most 
Russian national honour was stained. 

In July 1904, plchvc, the most unscrupulous general of 
the autocratic regime; was blown into pieces by a bonb. 
Preminent members of local Zemstvos and municipal Dumas 
petitioned the Czar to reform the political system by 
guaranteeing enough liberties, extending local self- 
government and instituting a national parliament!. 

The Czar turned a deaf ear. instead, he appointed 
General Trepov to head the police. The middle-class 
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liberals v/hile praising the new political system of 
Europe delivered provocative speeches against the prevail- 
ing system at hone. Workers staged political strikes in 
Moicov;, Vilna and other industrial centres^, A procession 
of strikers headed by the orthodox priest, Gapon, was 
fired upon by troops V7hile it was on its way to present 
a petition to the Czar, The bloodshed of January 22, 1905 
earned the title of Red Sunday*. In rural areas bands of 
peasants v/andered under socialist revolutionary leaders 
looting and burning mansions of nobles and landlords'. 

The uncle of the Czar, the Great Duke Se-rgeLwas assassi- 
nated in Moscow, 

Pertxirbed by the events, the Czar made sane flattering 
concessions. Premised religious toleration, Pemitted 
the use of Polish in private schools. Relaxed the enforce- 
ment of anti-Jewish legislation. To please the peasants 
he remitted the arrears owned by them for their share in 
■the communal lands. To placa-te the liberals he promised 
a constitutional government. As rioting continued, he 
even announced that a parliament v/ould be instituted to 
advise the government in making laws. Some of the ruthless 
advisers of the Czar were dropped and Count Witte v;as 
made premier. The October Manifesto guaranteed personal 
liberties and conceded a moderate popular franchise for 
the election of parliament. In the meantime a general 
strike in Finland broke out -to free the coun'try from the 
CzEirist control. The Czar conceded their demand'. 

But ‘from 1906 onwards the revolutionary wave began 
to recede. The army that returned from the East v/as 
used for the restoration of order at home. Many Russians 
began to long for peace since the rioting v;6nt on for 
tv.’o years. ’Worse v:ar> the dissipation of the energies of 
the revolutionaries in factional quarrels, A radical 
group cf liberals demanded that the first parliament 
or Dvma should act as a constitutional convention to 
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prepare a constitution and the Czar should be only a 
figure-head. Another group of people known as Octoberists 
consistir^ of conservative liberals, did not want to go 
beyond the October Manifesto^ 

Consequently, the reactionary elements closed their 
ranks ana prepared to do battle for the preservation of 
autocracy. They organized themselves into the Union of 
the Russian people. Their followers known as Black Bands 
or Black Hundreds, started reactionary terrorism and also 
incited mob violence against the Jews, They pressurized 
the Czar to withdrew the concessions that he had made in 
1906, The Czar retracted his earlier steps and dismissed 
Count Witte, The new Minister of Interior, Peter Stolypin, 
cane down heavily on the revolutionary agitations. He 
even dissolved the Duma , In the second Duma that met in 
1907 the rcvclutlonarics once again obtained majority. 

So the second Dirn awas dissolved. The Czar issued a law 
stating the future Dumas could not oppose the goverrjnenti. 

To achieve this objective the suffrage was restricted. 
Understandably, the third Diana or October 1907 was made 
up of Conservatives and Octoberists, Outside the Duma 
the revolutionaries and the disaffected subject nationali- 
ties persevered' in their opposition. 

......Fran igo? to 1914 ’the Russian government slipped 

back into its old grooves. The third Duma passed some 
-moderate land reforms and a scheme of workmen's insurance 
was , adopted. The goverrjnent in reality led while the Duma 
.followed. Indeed stolypin was murdered by a Jewish lawyer 
in I911, but the regime continued its own ruthless 

Oppress ion ,*■ 

In the same. period the reactionary statesmen of 
Russia, wanting to restore the country's international 
prestige, Ccine to an 'understanding with Britain in 1907. 

This understanding supplemented the France-Russian Dual 


Alliance making it into the Triple Entente', Emboldened 
by this moral support, Russia started- pursuing a vigorous 
policy in the Balkans, They also started modernizing the 
army and the navyi. 

Since Russia was a member of the Triple Etente 
and was eager to make herself felt in the Balkans, she 
was drawn into the war of 1914 opposing Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and the Ottoman Empire, Russia suffered terrible 
military reverses in 1915, The Tsarina managed the 
government from Petrograd but she blindly followed the 
whims of Rasputin, a confidante of hers, in filling 
offices and deciding policies. The Czar was at the 
front and felt increasingly helpless to direct his 
troops. In December 1916 a group of noblemen got Rasputin 
poisoned, in winter of 1916-17 popular disaffection 
spread all over Russia', Patriots complained that the 
government was hampering vigorous persecution of, the war. 
Subject nationalities grew restless, .Peasants went on 
riot while the workers organized strikes!,' 

And on 11th March 1917, the government decreed that 
the- petrograd s trikers should return to work and that . 

. 5 

the recently reassembled Duma should go back home. The 
strikers refused to obey the ordeb. The, soldiers went 
over to the strikers. Thus was formed the Revolutionary 
Soviet of Soldiers and Workmen, Surprisingly, the Duma 
also refused to obey. And it sent a telegram to the Czar 
imploring him to nam.e a new arid liberal minis-tryi. On 
the IS-th March', a deputation of the ' Duma waited on the 
Czar to convince him tha't he must ^dic'ate. He abdicated 
, -in favour of his brother, Michael, Sirice -the situatiori 
was already uncontrollable, Michael 'declined to 'ass iotc 
■ the crown. 

Then the Duma and the petrograd Soviet came' to an 
agreement/.to, est^lish a provisional goverrmerit under 
. the chaimanship of Prince George Lvov, a liberal 
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landlord This governnant a; once prociataed freedom of 
assoc a on, press and religion, it liberated thousands 
of political prisoners arri lifted the ban on political 
exiles. Restored full autonomy to Finland, promised 
autonomy to Poland, it announced to summon a National 
Constituent Assembly elected by universal manhood suffrage 


At the same time the goverrment wanted to vigorously 
pursue the war. The allies were on the offensive. The 
Russian armies could not fight. Peasants, who mostly 
constituted, the army, wore ill-equipped. Defeatism 
spread rapidly and most alarmingly in Russia. Russian 
Soldiers were more concerned with getting scmethiig for 
themselves from the Provisional Goverrment at home than 
with wagirg a foreign war. in May 1917, the conservative 
Prince' George Lvoy resigned and was succeeded by a radical, 
Alexander Kerensky, 


Thert was no agreement at heme on a generally 
acceptable programme of internal reforms or on how to 
resist the rapidly spreading Soviets of soldiers, workers 
and peasants. The Bolsheviks or Communists were astutely 
- led by Lenin, who had returned from exile in Switzerland, 
Leon Trotsky, who had returned from America, preached 
...that the revolution should not make any compromise with 
capitalism or the bourgeoise', Lenin and Trotsky acquired 
^ great influence over the petrograd Soviet and over other 
Soviets, The peasants in the army at the front were 
also won over although they were hazy about the economic 
philosophy of "ttie Conmunists, This readiness on the 
part of Russian soldiers to desert was further quickened 
hy the propaganda vfliich German agents spread along the 
©astern front!. 

In vain Kerensky begged the allies to agree to a 
peace . without annexation or indemnities. In vain 
struggled to restore the discipline of the faltering 

...A 
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Russian armies. In July 1917 he desperately launched 
an offensive against the Austrians and the Germans', 

But the Russian troops mutinied. Disappointed like this, 
Kerensky schemed to establish a military dictatorship. 
Unfortunately, Kerensky and the army chief could not agree 
upon dictatorship, although neither of them was sufficiently 
daring enough to strike. Now Kerensky turned to the left 
and promised speedy reforms within Russia', 

In November 1917, a second revolution occurred in 
Russia, Kerensky's provisional goverrment was overthrown, 
Lenin as the head of the Communists took charge of affairs!. 

When Lenin captured power in November 1917, his 
followers were small in number but his programme was well 
tailored to enlist wide popular support. He claimed that 
his dictatorship was the dictatorship of the proletariat 
including peasants and soldiers along with workers. For 
each of them he proposed immediate benefits. He decreed 
confiscation of private factories to please the indus- 
trial workers. He decreed appropriation of the land of 
landlords to attract the peasants!. He took Russia out 
of the World Wrr to please the war-weary soldiers. In 
November he issued a declaration of the rights of people 
recognizing the principle of cultural ■ nationalism while 
promising a measure of self-determination for the sibject 
peoplesl, , , 

This programme of action was* given extensive publicity 
through the numerous Soviets which came up throughout 
Russia durii^'^ 1917', Indeed there was a good deal of 
opposition,' not; only f rom the supporters of Czardom but 
also constitutional democrats or cadets of radical 
parties like Social Revolutionaries and Menshevik 
Socialists, As a matter of fact, three-fourths of the 
seats in the Constituent Assembly prior to Lenin's 
seiz\ire of power were captured by anti-BolsheviksI, 
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when it met in Januarv IQlft j 

o-iuary lyis^ Lenin denounced it as an 

llTsolTT^ it up. .te co™. 

.t soviets throughout the country, although small in 

nutbor, terrorited the majority, nuthle-.- ,-■ 

■, , '•juracy. Ruthless action was taken 

ag^in.t recalcitrant nobles and capitalists and acainst 

army officers and bureaucrats of the old . regime. Tho»e 

who ocuid not flee were put to death. T.he Orthodox Church 

n Russia was dis-establishcd in 1918 in order to silence 

a Christian clergymen. By an erder of the local soviet, 

Ctar Mcholas II , his wife end children were slaughtered 

near the Urals in July 1910. Against every dissident 

FoUtical group, co.'cmanlst soldiers and revolutionary 

tribunals established a reign of terror. A considerable 

pa.t of tlie opposition was frightened into passivity. Tens 

of tliousands wore killed and other thousands escaped death 

fleeing from the coi^try. 


This terrorism v/as further aggravated because of 
foreign intervention. Germany interfered in March 1918 to 
strengthen their ov-n military .position as well as prevent 
■the spread of communism to central Europe. They forced the 
Bolshevik govemmej^t to make a promise that they would not 
support subversive propaganda in central Europe. Germany 
^Iso encouraged leaders of the liberated border coimtries/ 
including Ulcraino to set lo national governments allied 
with Germany. Dut after the collapse of Germany in November/ 
G/ the pressure on Rusdan Oonmunists was lessened. 


By then / hov/cver/ the allies were already intervening. 
StatesmOT and leading mai of France# Britain# Japan and the. 
U.S. v;ere outraged by Lenin's dictatorship for v/ithdrav/ing 
from the war# for making a separate peace, for repudiating 
J^ussia's foreign debts# and for preaching a worldwide 
communist revolution. Active allied intervention began 
March# 1918 as a war measure against Germany'* Refusing 


./ 



-to recognize the government/ which concluded the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk v;ith Germany/ the allies enforced an 
economic blockade of Russia. Further/ they landed expe- 
ditionary forces at Murmansk on the Arctic Ocean / at vladi 
vostok in Eastern Siberia/ and Odessa in the Black Sea. 
Encouraged by the presence of foreign troops / various 
Russian generals collected themselves as the white Armies. 
Civil v;ar broke out betv;een the Red and white Armies. 

Tov/ards the close of 1918 and all through 1919 it 
seemed Lenin’s government would collapse. Allied troops 
assisted by the white Armies/ .captured Archangel in the 
north/ occupied the Crimean peninsula in the south/ and 
overran the greater part of Siberia from the Bast. General 
Denikin advanced in the direction of Moscow from Crimea. 

At Omask /in western Siberia / a constituent Assembly was 
set up as the legal, successor to Kerensky's govemirent. It 
received the support of the forces under the command of 
the American Admiral /Kolchak. 


What did the foreign intervention mean? The capi- 
talist v;orld v;as scared of corrmunism. Almofet like nev; 
crusaders they swarmed to support the anti- revolutionist 
groups, since soviet Russia came to be paralysed at its 
very birth/ the soviet government inerreased its repression* 
VJho v.’ould not like to survive ? Each nation at no time in 
history had abjectly surrendered vathout giving a fight. 
Apart from this basic consideration in the fight that v/as 
put up by Soviet Russia/ the nev; leaders firmly believed 
that they v.»erc fighting for a holy cause. There is a 
basic similarity betv;cGn the religions of tlie v;orld and 
communijm . Every religion sought to imjjrove the lot of 


tlic r:ost poor 
.save th-.- s-umo 
here. Th-,: re 


and the 
kind of 
igious 


most liumble. Mar>:/ too/ sought to 
people. But there is one difference 
leaders \v-ere visionaries and idealists 
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end they rasUy promised better thin^ *. 

on the ectrery, the epproech of „ar^ is s°cirtitTLr^- 

( nferences ere drev.^ from o-tpirlcel date) he prondsod a 

bet e^*^ t^ 

vho r . and eom,m»ism, ttose 

vho bccemo Marxists or Marxist-T 4 - 

faith r ^larxist Leninists snowed the sane 

faith asd 

brief, apart from fighting for survival, the soviet 

ni:“! ^ 


Gradually the Bolsheviks or communists were able to 
- CTI c rot. The opposing armif^s were disabled by the 
^^ersonal rivalries of the generals. The followers of 
various ncn-connunist parties chronically disputed over 
w at should replace Bolshevisn; cn the other hand, the 
0 shoviks had no dissenters 'within, with a singleness cf 
purpose bordering on ruthless fanaticism, aided by- an adroit 
popular propaganda and an adept military or^nisetion, ■ 
they soon outv?itted everyone* 


Trotsky, as Lenin *s commissar of war, proved the man 
of the hour. Hc inflanod the Russian masses of peasants 
workers with hatred for the ivhites- Though the Red 
-'Oldicrc vjorc often in rags and poorly armed, they were far 
enthusiastic than their enemy and by the aid of 1919 
^^oy v/ere far more numerous in numbers* 


Further, the foreign powers were in no position to 
conduct extensive military operations in Russia. Germany 
'''3s impotent. France was more eager to penalise Germany 
than willing to undertake an expensive forceful debt colle- 
otion in Russia. Great Britain had to face multiplicity 
other imperial problems and growing pacifism af home, 
'^apon was more interested in making gains in China than in 


..../ 
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overthroii7ing a government in far-away Europe- By 192 0 
the foreign armies were withdravm- Soon the anti-corrmunist 
rebellions in Russia collapsed, indeed Prance sought to 
incite the people on the Russian borders to fight the 
communists attack by Poland and the insurrection in 
Ukrain in 1920. But the Red Armies of communist Russia 
defeated the Poles and drove them back to the very gates 
of VJarsaw. Russian -troops suffered a defeat but the 
Poles were not confident of victory. They concluded a 
treaty in 1921 . 

3y 1921 the authority of Communist dictorship was not 
seriously disputed in Russia. Germany formally recog- 
nized the dictatorship in 1922. Great Britain/ prance .... 
and Italy recognised the soviet regime in 192 4 and the 
U.S.A. in 1934. But the soviet attempts to spread revo- 
lution abroad met vdth failure. The revolts inspired by 
Russia in Germany and Hungary in 19i9 werd^uickly crushed. 
Russia did/ hov/ever/ manage to depach Outer Mongolia from 
China and set up a puppet Communist government there in 
1924. 


In the meantime/ the soviet regime V7as made to part 
vdth certain European territories by a series of treaties 
during 1921-22- The independence of pinland/ Estonia/ 
Luthuania and Poland v/as recognised. Romania's annex- 
ation of Bessarabia v/as overlooked. In a v;ay / the soviet 
government adopted a pacific policy in its foreign rela- 
tions. It renounced tlie spheres of influence and special 
privilc-g- 2 s v.’hich the Czar's government earlier obtained 
in Turkey/ Persia and Cnina. 


V/ithin Russia tlie principle of nationality v/as conceded 
transforming the old empire into a federal union of the 
Union of soviet Socialist Republics. At first it comprised 
of four states and by 1937 it became eleven, out of these-/ 


. . • ./ 
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Ru..ia proper, ukrein, nyeloreesie wore wholly or largely 
European. Eight states are Arlan. Out of all the s.l, 
the Russian state 1= by far the largest and .ost important: 

it ccntcinc nearly tw^thlrr?< 4 -k« ^ 

, • ^ ^ wo-tnirds of the population and three- 

lourths Of the total area. 


Section TTT 

To govern the cowitry the Coircnunists adopted a 
constitution In 1918 which v«s revised ;r,d ej^^anded in 
-23, in 1936 and in 1977. Formally these constitutions 
are democratic, m reality thoiommunlst Party exercises 
supreme po-wer. no political party other than the conmu- 
nist party can exist in USSR. Every person in the coratu- 
nist Party must hevo an unquestioning faith in the 
principles of Marx and Lenin, it is the only party that . 
could put up candidates for government offices. 

Further/ it had an extraordinary tribunal called 
the Cheka for summary trials and executions of its 
opponents, prior to 1922/ 50/000 persons v/ere put to 
death, it v;as revived in 1923 under the initials of 

It enjoyed the power to arbitrarily seize/impilson/ 
ot sentence to death any person suspected of counter- 
revolutionary tendaicics in politics or economics. 

Shooting is the highest measure of social defence" • 

At the apex of the party organization was the 
^ctator. The first dictator was Lenin. He held the two 
posts of the president of the council of conmissars in 
the gobemment and presld^t of the politbxiro in the 
P^rty. By 1922 Lenin was partially paralysed. It led 
to bitter rivalry between Trotsky and Stalin, since 
Stalin gained control of the party/ he became the DictetOi 
shortly after Lenin’s death lii 1924. Trotsky was dismissed 
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from the commissariat of war^ expelled from the party/ 
and ultimately forced to flee abroad. 

The avowed central purpose of the communist dic- 
tatorship is- to realise in , Russia the material and eco- 
nomic millennium prbmised to the toiling masses by Marx. 
Capitalism should be destroyed and the profit-making 
motive should be eliminated. 

In order to achieve this goal a variety of expe-- 
dients were tried. According to war corm-onism decreed in 
1918/ private property was confiscated. Factories and' 
land were socialised- Debts/ both domestic arid foreign/ 
\jere repudiated ^ The government financed the -industries 
frequently in kind and the industries delivered their 
production to- the state to be distributed to other indus- 
tries/ to the countryside / .and to the army . This v/ar 
commionism ■ did not v/ork well as it led to- a catastrophic 
decline inproduction and' consumption * Industrial produc- 
tion dropped in 1920 to 12 percent. of its pre-war level. 
Net output of coal fell to zero in 1921. Agricultural 
production declined by a thirds Forty million persons . 
suffered from malnutrition and at least five million 
starved to death. Millions more would h^ve died but for 
the arrival, of foreign- relief.- . ■ 

Realizing the colossal fail-ure of war communism/ 
Lenin substituted a new economic policy called NEP in the 
spring of 1921. Peasants were, permitted to trade for 
profit in. the open market after handing over a specific 
percentage of the produce to the government. Private 
industry v/as also permitted/ .but socialization was retained 
for banking/ transport and some large manufacturing esi-S- 
blishments- 

Ma'tters improved. In 1927 the gross industrial 
production regained the level of 1913 although production 

/ 
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of iron pre Gnd- foodgrains was below the 1913 level. 

something more was required to be done. Protracted 
and bitter debates Vicrgheld in the Coimiunist Party. After 
Stalin was established as Lenin's successor/ he imposed a 
system of bureaucratic state socialism involving forced 
advance of industrialisation and collective fanning through 
a scries of five-year plans. During the first five- year 
plan from 192 G to 1933/ industrial production virtually 
doubled.. New industries came to be set tp. Supply of 
. r- 'electric jjcwer was trebled. Agriculture was mechanized 
but the total agricultural production did not go ip much. 

VJhilc.tho country grappled with massive economic 
problems/ ^o.-soviet government used mass propaganda as 
• , ■i-.thc 'prime ^neens to strdngth<3i the - dibtatorship. Dissident 
u ':'/PPlitical gro\ps were dissolved* Newspapers printed oniy 
the -approved Communist opinions* TJnivcrsities and . 
learned societies werg^urged of scholars unsympathetic 
to ^ctatorship. 

‘■• ' Against religion also rigorous measures weretaken 
^.3 IN January 1918/ the Church and the state were sepa- 
. ... r^ated* The property of the Church \-/as ccnfiscated and 
jall'Churdh schools were closed* The Orthodox church and 
all the other Christian bodies were reduced to the status 
of private cults* Many clergymen were exiled or put to 
death. . public teaching of religion was forbidden. 

On the other hand/ the' government actively oicou- 
i^aged atheistic propaganda'* A militant society of the 
Godlegs' camc into e^xistence. It established permanent 
exhibitions of 'anti-religious paintings and cartoons/ 
held frequQit demonstrations/ and conducted systonatic 
compaign of vituperation against priests and of jeering 
at religious rites and beliefs •' 

/- 
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comm'-unism itself became a kind of religion, it 
promised a mil'lennium. Not. since .the Jacobinism .of the 
French Revolmtion had there been ^ an ‘all-qompelling religion 
as the Russian Communism. , In the Red Square -of Moscow 
was enshrined in 1924 the embalmed 'body of Lenin as, , an,, ob- 
ject, of? public worship. In . workmen's tenements and 
peasants' cottages lithographs of Lenin and Marx and Stalin 
were hanged / like, icons in the midst of customary candles. 
The religion of communism was formal./ but it was also very 
serious and very intolerant# i.' j- 

In furtherance of its aims# the dictatorship per- 
mitted popular leducation-. , schools multiplied /but, .always 
under strict governmait control. By 1940 soviet Russia 
became literate. The population Ccin now read as well as 
hear communist propaganda# 

Mother agency of commvinis.t propaganda- was the Red 
Army* After, the defeat of the White Armies the earlier .Red 
Army, was gradually, d'oriobilized# Prom 1925 onwards,./,- a per- 
manent Rad Army based on modem methods came into existanee* 
In 1935 about three- fourths of the- officers were members 
of the. Communist Party or of its affiliate# the League of 
Youth. 
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J CAUSRs or RUssifiij nsvomTTnn 

:::-: ::.r 

.n n 

positive sciences it is established that one material fact 
inevitably leads to another material fact, as for example, 
vater boiling at loo degree temperature, provided the air 
pressure is at sea level. To establish such causation 
even v?ith a qualification is an impossibility in social 
sciences including history. The greatest impediment in 
establishing such causation is the abstnee of any law of 
>aifomlty govomlng the material factors involved in any 
social situation, since no two hutan beings'or no two 
ocxiunities are the same, it is impossible to establish 
precise causal relaUons leading to social events or situa- 
tions. On tho otlier hand, in positive, and natural sciences 
all the material facts that are tested in a laboratory are 
the same all over tho world, as for example, one gram of 
copper sulphate is tho sate either in Delhi or Timbuktu. 


Faced with this predicament when we are asked to 
find out the causes of the Russian Revolution* we can 
identify the material factors that- bad gone into the makigg 
of tho French Revolution — some ns exotic as the ingre- 
dients'that go into the witch's broth in Macbeth — but 
we cannot pin down the one cause that led to the revolution. 

Although handicapped -in identifying the causes that 
ied to the Russian Revolution in. 1917 we can venture to 
state that there are certain 'primary causes apart from the 
secondary. And within the primary cause a few played a 
crucial role although Marxists tend to emphasise the age 
or environment to be the most important thali the individuals 
associated with any historical event. 
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secondary causes 

{ 1 ) Growth of industrial workers — caused by 
industrialization from the mid“19th century ■ — also facili 
tated by the influx of peasants fran rural *Russi.a and 
foreign investments* 

(2) The condition of the Proletariat was misprahlp . 
By the close of the 19th Century/ 12--hour day was common 
while the living conditions of the workers were as bad as 
the workers in 18th-century England. 

(3) .Dissatisfaction of peasants because of poor 
living con dition s / .natural calamities and the refusal of 
the Czar is t government to aid them — also fora Tong time 
the petty tyrannies of the landed aristocrats much 
worse was the suffering of the peasant recuuits in the 
army, particularly during the First world war. 

(4) Growth of urban areas and urban population 
alongwith the spread of liberal ideas during the 19th i; 
cen tury . 

(,5l rr N ation al prestige wounded by series of defeats 
suffered by Russia, in the 19th Century and in particular 
at the hand of the Japanese in 1905* 

(6) Authoritarianism and repressive policies o_f . 
Alexander III against every section of society except for 
a few courtiers, aristocrats and hangers-on. 

( 7 ) continuation of the same repressive policies 
by Nicholas II and the retracting on the promises that 
were, made during the revolt of 1905. The merciless firing 
on the vmarmed procession led by, Gapon left an indelible 
imprint on the Russian people, particularly the very h\OTbb 
in society. 
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(O)Thc foolichnws end the intrigues 


v\nd her f/ivonritc 


thO-CSarina 


the abdica- 

t^c^f Mtholos 11 to ctoT. the rot. 


Pri.~arv ca t:-.... 


" irrossible to r.t<rr. the nev, ordeW ...<„„_ 

l.bernlirn end rven roeialisn) that was sweeping 
wfirouch Euro.r^e in the 10th Century. 

" Ili r - ^<>trter shl p_of Lenin and the well-oraan<,ow 

...KviV. starting fresn tho overthrow of Kerensky's 

sovctnreit. Lenin tooh corrtet steps every time to see 
«Jrough U.e revolution. Trotsky was indeed brilliant in 
organlning cti-.- arr.ed iorccs against tho white Russians as 
wel. as the foreign intruders- Lenin's greatness consists 
hot only in t-iking correct steps in every military move 
but also in changing the policy of war conmunism. Lenin 
teliborately opted lor the new Economic Policy while 
oonceding the fact that tlie earlier poHiq? v;as a failure. 
Supported by well disciplined Bolshevik party he kept the 
control of all whot wns happening in Russia all through 
tlic period of the rcvolutloncry movement disciplined 
soldiers making correct tactical moves without losing 
^iQht of strategy (Trotsky lived in a train till 1921 
b^t everyday he received instructions frem Lenin through 
telephone), the counter revolutionaries and traitors were 
^thlessly dealt with by Clicko and DGFU. Lenin himself 
informed of what was happening in the economic situation, 

^d made enormous sacrifices in foreign relations by 
sUrr< ndcrlng territory# promising better treat/naitto- 
subject nationalities# and so on. Lenin was a practical' 
■SPnius aonr t from being a brilliant theoretician of 
J:^arxi After his dcatli there was nothing but to con- 
- ^®iidate what he had achieved. However small the stature 

/. 
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of Stalin in comparison to Lenin / he succeeded in consoli- 
d^’tinp' uhe revolution of Lenin and also leadinc the country 
to victory in _the- Second world VJar when Hitler deployed 
250 Panzer divisions against soviet Russia while tlie Allies 
faced only 50 Panzer divisions. 

( 3) ( a) .There v;es something very significant ab out 
the intellectual climate of soviet Russia in the 19th and 
the early 20th Century . The ideas of modernity slowly 
spread in Czarist Russia. Interestingly .:freGniasonry v;as 
the first to be felt by Russians as early as 1771: a secret 
society aiming to spread deism. 

( A wave of realism was ushered in RU Gsia_.by. 
Tolstoi / chekhov/ and Gorky . Tolstoi in his later novels 
grev7 more philosophical and re\^lutionary renouncing all 
private property v/hile extolling a kind of commxnist and 
anarchist Christianity. Chekhov concentrated on peasant 
life and extolled simple but tragic life. Gorky in his 
later v/ritings mostly wrote on social problems primarily 
discursive and in an increasingly revolutionary style. 

The school of realism to v/hich they belonged primarii’^ 
stressed on hov; an individual responds to his dcxneGtic 
and social milieu and to traditional and institutional 
ethics. Alongv.dth it all the \-;riters of realism pleaded 
f on behalf of radial social reforms like uplifting of labour 
classes/ emancipating v;omcn . ending social ills and war/ 
and redistribution of v/c-aith. 


( c) . The- really unique f e ature of P.usrd,!]n...j/P.l tc rr. 
v;as th t; the me of eternal human emotion arid probl gns J'j n d _ , u , 
concern for tlio welfare of people. It differed from Use 
more .militant nationalistic culture svtch as U'.e Gum.-tn . 


The or eat sons ^ 


*■' "t -t' 1 ,*■* 


vni' 


and lov :_rs of Russia cUd not yetm for 
cl inde-t'ndenceCwnich they alrrarly had) . 


. » */ 
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but for grcRter hir7.sn hnppincss end peace of mind, and a 
lees Opprcsclvo cocicl order, llatlonalisn in Russia was 
a rebellion orjainst fate end the elements, and agi inst 
histori- end the harshness of life itself, what they repre- 
sented was a culture of struegdes of the humcn heart and 
problcns of the soul and a culture of revolt even more 
Uicn that of nationality. The same unique quality was re- 
flected in the siTphonics of Borodin and Tychovsky, the 
p.-ogr-we in music of Rimsky - Torsakov, the songs of 
Husorgskl. All of them leaned heavily on legends and folk 
tales of Hussir. for their themes* 

(d> Stich being the iniqoc nature of the intelle- 
ctual ferment in Russia it naturally generated a passion 
jircnos t the nconlc for fairness and justice^ The intelli- 
gentsia of the day Included some of the nobles/ part of 
the urban population engaged in trade and professions /and 
the majority of the university students and graduates* 
Impelled by the nev mcnuncntol human passion/ unique to 
P-usoia alonC/ the intelligentsia gave such a dynamism to 
radlcaliCT end revolutionary movements that v;hcn the Czarist 
State end the old order collapsed thcy”*^amc down with a 

thunderclap • 

-Out of these three primary causes / the most impor- 
tant war nolshc^/ik leadership xnder Lenin which turned 

*^c intellectual climate of the dev for their own advanc 
■tSSe. ;athough all the tlircc leaders - Lenin, Trotsky 
end Stalin - wore often in exile, they exploited every 
folly end blunder of the Czorist regime as well as their 
other opponents* to their own advantage* 
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chrono logy of GERM^ MILITARTSM 

By 1929 the German Republic appeared to be stable. 
The Dewas Plan and Young Plan reduced the burden of 
reparations, while business witnessed marked revival, 
Germany signed the Locarno pact to prevent another war 
wltli France, she v/as admitted as a great power to the 
League of Nations, In the general elections of 1928, 
the Republicans polled almost 28 million votes out of a 
total of 31 million. But the v;hole stability was shaken 
up by the econcmlc crisis of 192'9, 

The earlier prosperity was somewhat artificial since 
it was raised on liberal foreign loans and financial 
Speculation, The depression ended the foreign loans 
while the all'lcs took time to lighten the burden of 
reparations which she had yet to fulfil, internal 
economies swelled uncmplo:^cnt. Heavier taxation 
Impeded the recovery of business , 

Seeing the setbacks of the Republicans the . 
Communist Party made gains. But the principal bene- 
ficiary was the Nazi party which redoxibled its propaganda 
and its violence. 

Chancellor Bruning could not take effective measures. 
He called for elections in 1930. The Communists gained 
over a million votes, and the Nazis almost six million. 

Taking cognizance of the inability of Bruning to ^ 
restore stability, president Hinderburg gradually moved' 
away f ran the Republicans. He was outraged with the 
proposal of Bruning to break up the large landed estates 
of his native East -Prussia, He promptly dismissed 
Bruning in 1932 and appointed Von Papen, an aristocrat, 
as the Chancellor. The Socialists, Cprmunists and the 
Centrists were hostile to Von Papen and this made him 



■■ rely on the backing of -Hitler -and the National 
Socialists, Since Papen'was a conservative, he 
* removed all" the socialists from the- State governmen-ts'..^ . 

A general election v;as held in Augus-t 1932, Papen's 
party lost seats. But-matters could not be settled easily, 
After a couple of stop -gap minis tries /President Hinderiburg 
was compelled to summon Hitler to form the government in 
January 1933, 

Hindenburg after appointing Hitler as the Chancellor, 
declared ‘'And now. Gentlemen, forward with God", it was 
really forward for Hitler, "What'. That man'," said 
Hindenburg in 1932, when he vias asked to consider Hitler 
for Chancellor's post: "I will make him a postmaster, 
and he can lick stamps with my head on them," What a 
change in 1933,. 

t ^ • 

Backed by the conservative nationals, the Nazis-;,, 
rapidly spread their control. They commanded the public, 
the police ,as well as the private strong troops. When 
Reichstag caught fire, the blame was put on the communists. 

Amidst excitement and terrorism new elections . were 
held in March 1933, The National Socialists secured 
remarkable victory. The senile Hindenburg decreed that the 
Republican Flag of black, red and gold should be hauled 
down and replaced by two flags — the black, white and 
red of the old empire and the Swastika of Hitler, in 
April, the Reichstag delegated all powers to Hitler 
for four years'. Thus the German Repbblic formally passed 
away and the third German Empire succeeded, which was 
essentially the Nazi dictatorship, . 

Hitler went ahead with his design of suppressing, 
all the internal opponents: communists, militant labour, 
Jews and everyone who opposed Nazism, The Nationalist 
party which supported Hitler earlier realised that it 
was but the tail of the Nazi dog. By a government 
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decree all the other parties vefe banned. Within \ 
six months Hitler became a virtual dictator. The ^ 
several state governments, the entire civil and 
military bureaucracy, the press, the radio, the schools 
and all individual liberties were subordinated to 
Hitler, 


In order to seek national endorsement. Hitler 
..^/international issues from now onwards. At the disarm 
chosQ^Conforence of the League of Nations, Hitler's ment 


representative claimed the right of Germany to re-arm 
unless the other powers immediately reduced their 
armaments to the German level. The Conference could 
not decide. Hitler withdrew fron the conference and 


announced Germany's withdrawal from the League, It 
was this particular issue that was presented before 
the German electorate, A plebiscite overwhelmingly 
supported Hitler's decision to withdrew from the 
’League, For the elections of the Reichstag nearly 40 
million votes were cast to the National Socialist 
Party while million ballots were either blank or 
damaged. 


In 1933 the rise of Hitler synchronized with 
Japan's withdrawal from the League of Nations and German 
aggression in Europe was followed by Japanese aggression 
in Asia, Before the German aggression began # various 
steps Were taken by Hitler as preparatory measures. 

Hitler went ahead to tighten his party organization 
and also purge all dubious elements. Within a mpnth 
after this purge, president Hindenburg died, Ap the 
funeral 'of the President, Hitler^' 'as the chief mourner 
and /orator, decreed tA'at he should be President as well 
the Chancellor under the. new official title of Imperial 
leader. The plebiscite of August '1934 ratified the 
<ieGree, 


Hitler further ■ strengthened his position within 
the country through his henchmen and through -extensive 
propaganda, . Assisted b]/ Gbering^. armament , ihdiis tries 
were started which provided full eitiployttieht . f or German 
workmen and a satisfactory, profits for industrialists , 
The Minister of Economy by a complicated system of ; 
currency controls and barter deals, secured raw material 
for its rearmament without overtaxing his 'people and 
while at the- same time extending German economic and 
political influence in central E^urope, the Balkans 
and south America by 1935,'' 

Hitler made friendly overtures . to Great Britain 
and to Poland. The latter, signed a non-aggres’si*n pact 
with Germany in 1934 which guaranteed' Poland* s terri- 
torial integrity for 10 years. Poland was fooled but 
Hitler knew that he was only weaning away an, ally of 
France for his future plans of . annexation of Austria 
and re -arming Germany, Although the Versailles Treaty 
prohibited Austrian union with Germany, Hitler connived 
at a coup in July 1934 but it failed, France end Italy 
adversely reacted and' concluded a pact in 1935, Just 
at that time a plebiscite was held in Sa'ar and it went 
overwhelmingly in favour of Germany, ■. The territory 
was returned to the Nazis,- ' : 

Elated by this-, success , Nazi 
' Germany went ahead to provpke disturbances in 

other areas, preparatory for their annexation — 

Denzing / Memel, Sudetanland, etc, ' 

in March 1935, Hitler dramatically announced 
repudiation of all treaty limitations, and Germany' s . 
re -armament and the fe -establishment of Univers al 
conscription, . The people at home,' applauded b\it, France 
and Great Britain had their 'own 'reservations , '^France 
and Russia signed a treaty of mutual assistance and 
this extended to Czechoslovakia also. It apbeared 
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that the ambitions of Nazi Germany would be contained. 

Things proved to be otherwise, Britain fearing 
that France might enhance its position by its alliance 
with Italy and Soviet Union, unilaterally sanctioned 
Germany's repudiation of the naval clauses in the Treal^ 
of Versailles in return for a pledge that the German 
navy should not exceed 35 per cent of the British, 

But in 1936 another opportunity came to Hitler in 
the form of Italian aggression on Ethiopia, Italy with- 
drew from- the LfCague, The League publicly confessed its 
impotence by cancelling the economic sanctions against 
Italy, xtaly bitterly resented the opposition of France 
and Britain for its aggressive designs'. 

As the Italian-Ethopian war was reaching its climax. 
Hitler ordered German troops to march into the demili- 
tarized zones of the Rhineland as provided by the Treaty 
of Versailles and guaranteed by the Locarno pact, . No 
nation protested. Only France made the League of Nations 
adopt a resolution against Germany, Belgium ended its 
military alliance with France in 1936 and proclaimed its 
.neutrality. 

In October 1936 Fascist Italy entered into an 
alliance with Nazi Germany called the Rcme-Berlin Axis, 
Next month Germany concluded a pact with japan expressly 
directed against Russian canmunism. This anti-Comintern 
pact was 'Joined by Jtaly in November 1937,- 

• By then, certain developments in Spain drew the 
European powers into’ two rival blocs, Italy and Germany 
directly supported the.caxise of General 'Franco who 
ultimately came out Victorious, The Republican cause 
was supported by .Russia, while Prance and Britain 
expressed their sympathies for them. Worst of all, 

France and Great Britain made haste in.'February 1939 
to conciliate General Franco by extending full diplomatic 



recognition to its government* The example V7as soon 
followed by the U*S. and the other democratic powers . , 

In Novenibsr 1936/ Hitler repudiated the provisions 
the Versailles Treaty regarding international ; control 
of German waterways, :In January 1937 he denounced the 
clauses of Versailles Treaty which charged Germany with 
responsibility for World War T, 

In the same, year Japan launched its aggression 
against China, By the beginning of 1938^ everything . 
was shaping according to the wishes of; Hitler* His 
armies were the strongest, in the world and the best 
mechanized with up-to-date tanks and bombersi. His 
people,- subjected to incessant propaganda, implicitly 
trusted him. The Russians were sore with the western 
democracies ^ for their role in the Spanish Civil War, 

Thus,, there was no chance of the Soviet Union cooperating 
with the western democracies. Prance -was troubled by 
internal strife. Great Britain continued to be pacific'. 
And' the United States was rigidly adhering to isolationism; 


In February 1938 Hitler summoned and demanded of 
the Austrian Prime Minister to admit Austrian Nazis in 
his cabinet. The Aus-trian Premier hesitated and called 
for a plebiscite, in order to scuttle the plebiscite. 
Hitler despatched his troops into Austria and annexed it. 

This was a flagrant case of . aggression and treaty 
violation. None of the powers vigorously protested, 
Britain tried to conciliate Italy in return for Italy's 
promise to withdraw from Spain as sopn as practicable. 

Re-assured by the ineptitude of the democratic 
P s. Hitler- rapidly prepared for aggressirag against 

oslovakia*. The Czech government was willing to ■ 

g‘ e autonomy for the Sudetan G e mans but- Hitler 



claimed outright incorporation of Sudetanland in Germany. 
Czechoslovakia mobilized and requested France and Russia 
for their promised assistance. Neville Charctoerlain of 
Britain flev/ back and forth between England and Germany 
beseeching Hitler hot to precipitate war. Despite treaty 
obligations, France could not go to war without Britain. 

A hectic conference was held in Munich in September 1938 
amongst Britain, France, Italy and Germany. It authorized 
Germany to occupy the German regions. Another striking 
victory for Hitler. Chamberlain boasted 'peace in our 
time* , To Hitler, treaties and pacts were so many scraps 
of paper. 

In March 1939 on the pretext of the complaints of 
the people. Hitler occupied Prague. In the same month 
Italy occupied Albania, 

This alarmed both Britain and France, Hitler repea- 
ted the same game of bluff against Poland but Chamberlain 
arranged the Triple Alliance of Britain, France and Poland 
guaranteeir^ each other's independence and territorial 
integrity by war, if necessary, Russia was still un- 
decided, But in August Russia and Germany signed the 
non-aggression pact - a secret protocol contained clauses 
relating to the partition of Poland and other things. 

On September 1, 1939 German armies invaded Poland and 
on 3rd Septerrber Great Britain and France declared war 
on Germany'. 

Germany and Russia partitioned off Poland based on 
the secret protocol between them. As Germany started 
concentrating its forces against the western allies, 

Russia seized the Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania,- Soviet Russia also went to war with Poland, 

Since the allies were not prepared, Germany rapidly 
seized Denmark and Norway, On the western front,' 
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outf landing the Maginot Line, Hitler cut through the 
neutral countries of Holland, Belgiim and Luxeiriberg and 
later incorporated therOo The British were forced to 
evacuate from Diinkirko Italy, too, attacked Francd, 
German troops rapidly advanced thirough Prance, In June 
1940 the Armistice was signed be tween^ France and Germany 
and later with Italy c A small part of France was left 
but the rest came under the Nazi rule^ 

Britain stood, alone, Churchill told the Parliament 
that what all he could promise to his fellow comtrymen 
v;as blood and toil and tears and sweat,- In August 1940 
a massive Geman air attack on British coastal towns and 
other towns was launched. This was the famous Battle ■ 
of Britain. It continued, till 1941', The German attenpt 
to demoralize Britain f ailed because of the British 
airforce, Churchill' paid a tribute to the pilots* "Never 
in the field of human conflict so much .owed by so many 
to so few"'o Germany was not stoppedi* Hitler went ahead 
with its expansionist policies followed by Italy!, Yugo- 
slavia and Greece were occupied whereas Italians suffered 
reverses in Africa, 

In November 1940, Germany wanted, to draw close to 
communist Russia, Russia shovjed its willingness but 
she wanted additional pledges that she should have a free 
hand in Finland, Bulgaria and part of Turkey;, and that 
Japan should cede the so-ithern half of the Sakhalin 
island. Enraged by tuie demands of Russia, Hitler, went 
ahead v;ith his preparations for attacking it. 

In June 1941, Hitler's troops were set against 
Russia, German armies penetrated a tr:ousand miles deep 
into the Russian territory, besieged Leningrad, reached 
outskirts of Moscov;, and occupied the granary of Russia, 
Ukraine, Britain and U.S, gradually increased the 
guantity of their military supplies to Russia!, president 
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Roosevelt along with Winston Chruchill issued the famous 
Atlantic Charter, More sxj^plies were pumped into Russia. 

In the east, as the U.S, was protesting against 
Japanese expansionist activities, tension between the two 
countries grew, in Deceitber, 1941, Japan attacked the 
pearl Harbour sinking a large number of American ships. 
The U.S,, Great Britain and other minor allies declared 
war on Japan. The Axis associates of Japan like Germany, 
Italy, Romania, • etc . declared war on the U.S, The Second 
World War became a global war, : 


A critique of-- NAZISM 

It was a cloud-burst- for a single decade. What 
occurred within Germany was something nightmarish. The 
'formless ar^ faceless figure" and "an epitome of the 
Little Man" Adolf Hitler, gifted by demonic dynamism and 
possessing mesmeric and rnediumistic powers, swayed multi- 
tudes, rescued Germarq^ frcm the despair into which she had 
sunk after the Treaty of Versailles, and led by his 
maniacal ambitions dragged the whole world into the 
■ ‘Second human cataclysm known as the Second World War. 

The Spectacular success and the inevitable doon of 
Adolf.- Hitler and his Nazis (shortened name for National 
Socialist ’German Workers* party ironically) germinated 
in die post-Versailles conditions of Germany, The terms 
-of the Versailles Treaty with its war guilt clauses - 
the military occupation, of Rhineland, compulsory dis- 
•V, armament, territorial cessions and the. bxirdfin. of 


reparations - caused total moral, political and psycho- 
iccicai collapse of the German nation. The parliamentary 
form of government, as laid down in the Vfeimar Consti- 
tution, could not take roots since they had no sound 
conotituticnal tradition. The Germans were bewildered 
by the ccm.plexity of a party system which rapidly rose 
to 20 or 30 groups. 

For some time Stresemann kept Germany on a sane 
path. By cooperating with her late enemies, in parti- 
cular the U.S.A., Germany received foreign capital twide 
as much as she paid in reparations, which it spent on 
putting her industry on its feet, in secret rearmament 
and in expensive social v;elfare schemes that the vic- 
torious pov;ers could not afford. 

But v;ith the death of Stresemann in 1929 and the 
economic bliosard of 1929/ all hopes came to be shattered. 
The communists spent as much energy fighting the socia- 
lists as their opponents. The leader of the Communist 
Party had no V7its, The Nationalist Party supported 
Hitler in the hOpe tliat he would serve their causd. In 
1932 the Nanis became the biggest party in the German 
Parliarrvent, tliough v;ithout a majority, president 
Hindenburg was made to change his sights and summon 
Hitler to become the Chancellor in 1933, 
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to believe what was happenir^. Confusion over the 
nature of the regime made it even more difficult to 
dea^with it. Sane saw Hitler simply as a nationalist 
lea de r bent, like an Ataturk, upon the regeneration 
of his c oun try and the assertion of its rightful claims. 
Others saw him as a crusader against Bolshevi^riT^Even 
the people thought he might only be a useful b^rier 
against it, which increased the likelihood that men of 
the Left v;ould see him as a tool of capitalism. But 
no simple formula will contain Hitler or his aims. All 
the while Hitler knew what he was and whet he could do. 
At one- time -he claimed, “There will never again be a roan 
with, such authority, or who has the confidence of the 
German people as I have .. There is no time to lose .. 
V7ar must- cone in my time." 

Added to this overweening confidence. Hitler was a 
perfect gambler too, in November 1939 he claimed, "I 
am entering on a gigantic gamble* 1 have to choose 
between victory and destruction, I choose victory ,,, 

I will not' survive the defeat of my people. But there 
will be no defeat. We shall emerge victorious. Our 
age v/ill mdfge in the history of our people." 

However boastful might be his statements. Hitler 
was a perverted political genius. He achieved his 
political ends with breathless speed, Germany left 
the League of Nations (October 1933) , reintroduced 
conscription (1935) and built up a powerful military 
and air force, denounced the Locarno Treaty and re- 
militarized the Rhinelani (1936), annexed Austria. 

(March 1938) and' the Sudetanland of Czechoslovakia 
('^cteber 1938) , seized Memel (March 1939)- and ven 
destroyed the independence of Czechoslovakia in March 
1939, Hitler was gradually fulfillir^ the old dream 
which had been lost when^Prussia beat Austria — the 
dream of a Great Germany, defined as the lands, 
containing those of German blood, ' 



vrhen Hitler brouqh-e such remarkable laurels -to the 
discouraged/ resent-ful and frustrated people of Germany ^ 
he struck a responsive chord, in their hearts . The 
Germans were ha bit uated t o mi li tary and State discipline 
going back to the Hohenzollern* s t i me and the d ays of 
Bismarck and Molfke and R oon. Legally/ illegally, by 
promise/ threat, or force, by hook or by crook, he got 
his way. The success of Hitler Was in tune with the 
traditions of Germany , Called Puhrer, he was treated 
as the errtoodiment of the Volkgeist - the true and the 
pure expression of the National Soul. Very often 
religious terms were used in adoration of him. He was 
the National Jhcarnation and the Collective Personality, 
The Puhrer .transformed the sub-conscious interest of 
the masses into the conscious role Cf the nation’. The 
subordination of his followers was so complete that 
everything was attributed to him, Goering said, "The 
will' of the Puhrer; that is justice." Another follower 
of his claimed that law was that which was pronounced by 
Hitler, This identification of Puhrer' s will with 
law is in a way derived from the theory of juristic 
positivism familiar in Kant's and. Hegel's philosophy*! 

In a similar manner the special mission of Germany is 
both implicit and explicit in the thought and writings 
of Pichte, Nietosche, Treitschke, Oswald, Gobineau, 

H.S, Chamberlain and Brucke, 

Hitler had no theories and he was not ashamed of 
any infamy, V?ith terrorism and violence, by demagogic 
frenzy and impressive shovmanship, by unceasing 
propaganda, v;ith an instinctive .perception of human 
weakness and a Satanic exploitation of it, he enlarged 
and maintained his power. Every problem he approached 
in a tactical manner. Reason v;as a taboo with him 
as it might bring a reflective temper and a balanced 
judgement. Religion was to be crushed since it might 
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provlde an objective standard inconvenient for his 
aiTibitions, His irrationalism was nurtured by frenzies 
of anti -communism, anti-Semitism, anti-internationalism, 
anti -liberalism, anti-intellectualism and anti -feminism. 
He further bolstered the image by an arrogant reiteration 
of the Aryan racial supremacy and pseudo-genetics ard 
pscudo-geopoli ties', 

, . In this incredible story a still more incredible 

fact was what made the German accept and follow his 
call. Both Gimtcr Grass and Heinrich Boldt, today’s 
novelists of Germany, portray the horrors of Nazi regime 
in minute details^ but neither of them ventures ■to offer 
an explanation except to portray a gripping and nauseating 
nightmare of the past. The Germans did accept it because 
of ccmplex reasons. Humiliated by the Versailles Treaty 
and be^^ildcred by the inflation and the confusion of 
the parlianentary system, people longed for leadership 
which would restore their self-respect and their pride. 
Hitler perfectly filled the bill. If he offered debased 
solu'tions, he recognized many real problems. His re- 
armament plans relieved unen^loyment. He forcibly 
carved out a proud place for Germany amongst, ■the nat-ions 
of Eurqpe. He broke through the bords of Versailles 
and brought home a fresh piece of victory every six 
months from his foreign ventures. Further, people gave 
their heart to Hitler' because, though an Austrian, he 
Spoke for Germany .and stood up for Germany and that too 
stridently and fanatically giving them ^ orgiastic 
satisf action.! On the other hand, the liberals, the 
socialists, the democra-ts and other parties spoke of 
Something that was certainly alien to them and at times 
even hos-tile to -tiieir nationalism and tradition. Placed 
in such a situation, -tiie German pebple had condoned the 
dehumanization and , the brutality^, Hitler's regime, 
accep-ted the concen-tration and extermination camps. 
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the firirg -squads , the burning of books, and the perse- 
cutions V7hich were perhaps in any case not wholly out 
of accord with their own psycho-pathological emotions* 

VThile Hitler rode on the crest of the wave of 
implicit popular faith, the rest of the world wore 
blinkers. Each of the d emocratic countries was caught 
in the post-war economic and social crisis. Worsening 
the situation the great depression virtually crippled 
the western democracies. And more important was the 
growth of pacificism and the fear of war-inongering, 
particularly in Britain, While the western democracies 
were passing through mighty political* social and 
cultural crises, as evidenced by the Wasteland of T,S, 
Eliot and the poetry of Stephen Spender and Auden^ 

Hitler shot up into prominence all of a sudden. Time 
was too short for the western powers to realise the- 
ogre that appeared on the horizon, in desperation the 
western powers took a stand by concluding a treaty 
with Poland in the spring of 1939 but that was too lat^ 
In Churchill's words the western powers took the stand*^ 
"at the last possible moment, on the worst possible 
ground, " ^-^en Hitler attacked Poland, the Polish 

repeated their melancholy pnoverb going back to the 
former wars; "The 'Poles have only two allies — God 
and the French — and both are too far away." 

In the end we have to also keep in view the mighty 
war machine that Hitler had' built up in less than a 
decade which he hurled against his enemies. At home 
the opposition found it impossible to offer resistance. 
The days of armed revolt by an enraged populace against 
the tyrant \%ere over. The tanks, the flame-thrower, 
the Srcn-gun, the hand grenade, changed the nature 
of street fighting. A highly organized system of 
espionage and' terror and tiie hideous penalties of 
failure discouraged action on the part of dissenters. 
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Against foreign powers, Germany had cast aside the 
outdated concept of linear warfare, but based its 
tactics on armour, mechanization and mobility. Working 
as Single units with wireless communication — never 
attempted before -- between tank and aircraft, the 
armoured columns, supported by dive bombers, pierced 
the enemy lino on narrow front at several points and 
then mopped up the eneny forces with the help of motor- 
borne infantry, which was flanked by light armour. The 
Gormans also used magnetic mines, the first of the 
secret weapons which Germany made use of. The German 
war-machine out throigh the enemy formations into 
ribbons and held them in pincers. 

The Crooked Cross of Hitler mocking at the Christian 
Cross terrorized Europe for nearly a decade. What 
really led to this abnormal development in European 
history is difficult to pin-point. Multifarious factors, 
both objective and subjective, went Into the making of 
llazism. It is a blot on man's endeavours through 
millennia at which every man has to hang his head in 

shame. And no child v^ould over be 

just as it happened with tlic notorious warri' of the 
past like Cacser, Chenghlz Khan and others — names 
only fit enough for dogs. Such is the revenge of history. 


'.,.A 
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JAPAN 

JAPANESE NATIOMALISM A:C MILITARISM 

Militarism, meaning the cult c£ the gun, 'appeared 
clearly with the coning of Tojo ns the prime Minister 
of Japan and the sensational attach on Pearl Harbour 
in, 1941. The beginnings of mocernlzation of Japan wer e 
.embedded in certain hidden motives and one out of them 
was the desire of Japan to pay the -^est bach in its own 
coin. In order to do so^ Japan Incr e asingly relied o n 
the aun> To begin with, her adjoiring neighbours became 
the victims of her aggressive Imperialistic policy, in 
the end, in a mad outburst. It trained its guns against 
Uncle sam. 

JODan, too, in the beginning vflthdrew into her own 
A,.- 5 j 3 PjLl,j,us,t ..as China,, when .traders^ of .Portugal, ^Spain and 
Hotherlands,.cppcared .on, hcr_ls.lands..,by...the, end^of .^'^e 
16th century. All foreigners were forbidden on pain of 
death to enter the Japanese islinds. Only the Dutch 
were permitted to stay in a spcrl: ic island. 

A change came over Japan wne i Commodore perry 
appeared with four warships in the 3ay of Yeddo (Tohyo) 
with the request that Japanese per's should be opened 
to American ccmmcrce, Britoln, Prfnce, the Netherlands, 
and Russia intnediatcly demanded .-jri vileges. By 1860 
Japan had to sign unequal treatie s with all of thed. 

The treaties provided for diplomatic representation, 
opening of important Japanese ports where consuls might 
be stationed, extra -territoriality in civil and criminal 
matters for fpreigners, freedan of foreigners to 
practise their religion, a conventional tariff, and 
most-favoured-nation treatment in trade. 

One section of people argued that the foreigners 
would bring machinery and other curiosities and then 
deceive ignorant people ending with the swallowing 
. .of Japan* The other grow) argued that Japan's true 





policy should be to strengthen herself on her own against 
the~’West by learning their arts and sciences. The latter 
view prevailed. 

However, the hostility the Japanese felt towards 
foreigners was strong. The Japanese people and certain 
clans held the Shogun, the de facto ruler of Japan, 
responsible for the unequal treaties. There was sudden 
outburst of loyalty for the de jure ruler, the Emperor 
of Japan. This opened the way for the restoration of the 
Meiji Emperor to full sovereign power and he ruled with 
dignity f rom 1867 to 1912, The Meiji restoration V7as at 
once a political, an economic and in some degree a social 
revolution of transcending importance not only to Japan 
but also to China and Europe'. 

Talking of the seed time of Japanese militarism, it 
began immediately after the Meiji restoration in 186 7 - 
the Shogunate was overthrown with the cry of, "Exalt the 
emperor and away with barbarians," This was a real 
revolution under the nominal leadership of Mikado, Rapid 
westernization began. Japan was rapidly Europeanized 
militarily, politically and educationally. The army was re- 
organised on the German pattern and the navy in accor- 
dance with the advice of the British in the seventiesi. 
Providing a base for this venture, industrialization made 
rapid advancel. Since private capital was shy to be 
invested in modern industries, the Meiji government developed 
modem industries, particularly heavy ones, through 
government enterprise, i.e, under State protection'. 

Foreign technicians were employed to teach technology. 

The government helped the growth of private industries , 
through siibsidy. The Japanese government laid more 
stress on the development of heavy -strategic military 
and chemical industries in order to make Japan a powerful 
State. They even held a national industrial exhibition. 

All through the period Japan imitated the West in so 
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Within a few months the Japanese expelled the ' ' ; 
Chinese army from Korea, defeated a Chinese fleet, • 
•captured Port Arthur and the Liaotung peninsula ^in 
South Manchuria, and seized the port of Weihai-wei on 
the coast of Shantung, China had to agree to Japanese 
terms by the Treaty ,of Shimongseki which gave Japan some 
valu^le prizes; Formosa and the Pescadores, Port .’Arthur 
and the Liaotung peninsula, the promise of a very large 
indemnity to meet the cost of the war and the Chinese 
recognition of the independence and complete autonomy of 
Korea!. “ ' - ■■ 

Such a dramatic, triimph of Japan alarmed the ‘western 
powers of the * Y ell ow Peril* , Three powers - Russ ia, 

France hnd Germany - compelled Japan to surrender ..the 
claim to Liaotung peninsula, .(includir^ Port Arthur) -which 
was almost immediately awarded, to Russia, Japan was , 
tricked, or rather given the strong-arm treatment, .This 
made Japan bitter and she was not to forget this triple 
interventio n. On their emperor’s advice, however, the 
Japanese bore the unbearable. 

But their easy victoiry ove-f the Chinese gave the 
Japanese confidence, . The Japanese learnt two less ons 
from The use of force pays good dividends and 

that Japan must, have allies to support her in her ambi- 
tions beyond the national .frontiers^. The war stabilized 
Japanese politics/but enhanced- the prestige of the mili tary 
party vjhich steadily rose to influence with correspon- 
ding decrease in the power and control of the civilia n 
s tatesme n , a development \^ich hamstrung constitution al 
progress almost from the start and gave birth to aut hori - 
tarian- impulses , Japan had indeed taken the first step 
in what v;as to be a vigorous policy of expansion on the 
Asiatic continent. The Japanese victory precipitated 
new relations betv;eon China .and the West - began the 
era of v.’cstcm finance capital in China v/ith increasing 
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political control. The Important result of the v;ar was ^ 
the abrogation of the unequal treaties. Military power 
obtained what diplonacy had failed to win. The emergence 
of Japanese Inpcrialism and militarism clearly dotes 
from this waH* 

The extra-territorial rights of foreign nations 
were abolished in 1899, She got back the right to 
impose tariff on foreign goods. What for 25 years Jap an 
. had sought and nurtured by building her might, was at 
^ last fulfille d. 

A little later. Groat Britain in order .to chec}<mate 
'the ambitions of Russia, and also as Britain was pleaded ^ ' 
the western make-up of Japan, she concluded a treaty with 
.Japan in 1902. The treaty meant anointing an Asian powe r 
as one equal to the Western powe rs. 

After thG Anglo-Japancsc alllpncc, Russia agreed 
to withdraw her troops from Manchuria in stages, Russia 
did not fulfil her promise. Adding insult to injury# a 
railway service was opened between Moscow and Port Arthur, 
and a. Russian viceroy for the Par East was created, 

Russian troops were sent to Korea under cover of licence 
to cut timber, Japan was provoked. She demanded frem 
Russia that the integrity of China and Korea should be 
respected and she should ticknowlcdgo Japanese interests 
in Korea while Japan. was vdlling to concede Russian 
interests in Manchuria, Russia prevaricated and it let 
to wari. .in 1904, Japanese destroyers crippled Russian 
fleet, in port Arthur by a surprise attack. Japan broke 
international usage by striking before war was declared - 
the same tactic against Pearl Harbour, 

• •• * Japan gave a sound beating to Russia in the war 
and by the Treaty of Portsmouth In 1905, Japan took 
over from Russia the lease of Port Arthur and the 
Liaotung peninsula, re-acquired the southern part of 


the island of Sakhalin and detained from Russia a pledge 
of political disinterestedness in Korea and Manchuria, 

Even these terms of the treaty reveal the future -aggress- 
ive plans of Japan, 

The Japanese people were indignant at these terms 
and they came to believe that they had been cheated of the 
full fruits of victory because the American President 
refused to back their demands for a heavy indemnity from 
Russia, They started saying Far Eastern affairs were 
decided in Europe', If Japanese victory oyer China i n 
1894 made than the enemy of Russia^ the Japanese victory 
over Russia made the Japanese nurture a deep and lasting 
anti-American sentiment to end only after 1949 , 

The most remarkable .thing of. the war was the defeat 
of the European power at ,.the- hands . of :an. Oriental power 
who 50 years. before fought in chain arrnour with bows and 
arrows, A pigmy hammered down a giant by sheer courage 
and skill. Although Russia surrendered various terri- 
tories and conceded some of the claims of Japan^ .no 
indemnity was, paid, . :i . .. 

Their victory over a European power^ the fi rst, 
important success won by any Asian country in modern 
times /^filled" the Japanese' with pride and gave them ari 
exaggerated sense of their strength and ability i, . The 
Russian war left the Japanese predisposed to belie ve 
that wars would always pay dividends; ,,The military • 
establishment . in Japan became , more eager to sustain -its 
position . They kept their forces in readiness so that 
they Could strike swiftly, again when future opportunities 
occurred. Prior to 1905 Japan considered her primary 
interests to be in Korea rather than Manchuria, Af.ter 

1905 she sought- to bring Manchxirian territories under 

* 

her influence, . ... 
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The Russo«Japane3G war transformed the poli-ti cal 
COTtplexion of the far eastern question . Nibbling at 
China came to be universally accepted as the norm of 
Japanese policy after the war, Korea, Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and finally, the middle kingdom itself — the 
order of the conquests vrtiich tlie Japanese expected in 
the near future, Japan was now a major power? she 
annexed Korea in 1910, 

Emboldened by this victory, Japan went ahead with 
its aggression. She embarked on'^ blatant policy of 
imperialism which made her anne^^Korea in 1910, seize 
Shantung, put forward 21 demands during the First World 
war, cind formulate theories and pursue a policy which 
made her the supreme nuisance of the pacific entanglement 
for the next forty years. 

The next phase in the militarism of Japan _was 
First World War , Already accepted as an Asian power, 
japan became a party to the war, partly to fulfil its 
trea^ obligations with Britain and partly to avenge 
Itself on Germany - Japan had never forgotten the German 
ejxperor*s slighting references to them in the past, nor 
the. part Germany had played in preventing Japan fron 
retaining Port Arthur in 1895, 

In 1915 Japan presented to China its preposterous 
21 demands aiming to make China Into a Japanese protecto- 
.rate. Because of diplomatic pressure frem the U, S. and 
other western powers, Japan was made to withdraw most 
of the demands though she obtained s<xne economic con- 
cessions In southern Manchuria, 

Durir^ the First World War Japan cleverly played 
her cards'. She secured separate pledges from the chief 
powers confirming her claims on Shantung'. The opportunity 
came to her in 1917 when the allies were In desperate 
state. They asked for^reinforecemeni^ from japan.' Japan 


agreed to supply ships on the condition that England, 

France and Italy v7ould support her claim to Shantung at 
the forthcoming peace conference. By the end of 1917/ 
she came to an agreement with America that she had special 
interests in China, After the war, Germany was made to 
part with its lease of Kiao Chow and the privileged 
position in the Chinese province of Shantimg, as well as 
the Pacific islands north of the Equator to Japan, 

Immediately after the war, Japan behaved as a good 
boy. At the Washington Conference of 1922. attended by 
the Allies and also China, it signed the so-called Nine- 
power Treaties confirming the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of China and prohibiting special agree- 
ments leading to spheres of influence in Chinese territories. 
After the War 

I n the post-War period new international force s 
emerged , on the one hand, the Russian revolution of 1917 
and the emergence of the U.S, as a world power had re- 
percussions of enormous importance in Eastern Asia, The 
Soviet leaders helped the Chinese nationalists in a 
joint drive against Western and Japanese imperialism'. 

The U.S, was' calling for a new deal for China and an end 
to the pre-War power alliances, particularly the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, • which had enormously -strengthened 
Japan* s position in Asia while the. Japanese government 
was beset by severe economic problems in 1920s and 
depended on American (in 1921-22). which ■ limitedr the 
Japanese navy, .and affirmed the unity, sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of China. Japan was also obliged to. return 
to China the Shantung , province gained at the Paris Peace 
Conf erence, These treaties were, highly unpopular in 
Japan,. . . 

„ Intra-war boom in Japan collapsed in 1921 with , 
consequent industrial unrest,. : The loss of national 
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prcstlge stenmlng from Washington Conference further 
worsened the internal situation resulting in the growth 
of contempt for democratic values and a hatred fo r » Big 
Business* . The seeds were sown , to shoot up a decade 
later, for Japanese fascism . 

Many Japanese merchants, bankers and industrialists 
hoped their nation could win its place in the world by 
peaceful mc^sj but others more impatient or more ruthless, 
believed in the effectiveness of a larger army- and navy. 
They Supported the Japanese military leaders who insisted 
that Japan would have to fight for colonies and markets — 
that other powers would not yield without a struggle, 
nor allow Japan to acqxiire an empire unless it was strong 
enough to take and hold one. The inexorable growth of 
their population and expansion of their econemy seemed ^ 
patriotic Japanese a proof that they were destined 
>o lead and to deminate their quarter of the glcbe ‘« 

The policy of the western powers, which had built 
great ‘empires for themselves by conquest but-denied Japan 
the same opportunity, coccitcd deep resentment all the 
while in Japanese hearts. When the Great Depression of 
1929. curtailed world commerce, the econcmic struggle 
the Japanese were waging to maintain themselves became 
more severe, ' inevitably, the arguments of the mili- 
tarists that Japan must expand by armed conquest won 
more sympathy and. support. The most obvious field for 
Japanese, expansion was- the rich, inviting ^d vulnerable 
province of Manchuria!, 

• in the post-war period the Menseito Par-fcy# elected 
on .universal franchise; attenpted to promote peace and 
lighten the burden of armamenib-. This outraged seme 
Japanese nationals, peirticularly officers in army and 
-navy. The Menseito ‘ministry resigned in 1931, There 
grew terrorism in which an ex^ihister of the Menseito 
regime and a premier were murdered. Soon an extra- 





parliamentary ministry was set up with a nsival officer ^ 
toy name Saito. All counter -demonstrations were repressed, 
rigid censorship enforced, and efforts were made to 
promote imperialism abroad. 

The peace treaty of Versailles in 1919 marked the 
peak of the first era of Japanese imperialism!, -The 
Anglo-Japanese alliance was superseded toy the Quadri:ple 
Alliance in 1921:. Further, the Nine-Power Treaty . 
-Committed the signatories ' to maintain the open door and 
to respect the integrity of China, 

Also, Japan received certain setbacks after the war. 
Japan wanted to exploit the Bolshevik revolution in 
Eastern Siberia but she was forced to evacuate Vladivos- 
tok in 1921. The Anglo-Japanese alliance was abandoned). 
The Japanese policy came to be further controlled toy - 
her membership of the League of Nations, her adherence 
to the Ke 1 long -Bri and pact and the Nine -Power Treaty,'' 

The economic blizzard of 1929-31 brought a new 
revelation to the Japanese , First was the prciblem of 
over-population.. The' rigid immigration policies of 
America and Australia hampered emigration, Japan was 
.growing increasingly dependent on the outside world 
for the import of food and raw materials, and industrially 
on her exports. Her chief export, silk, suffered a set- 
back because of economic depression and the protectionist 
policies of countries like America, Moreover,' her 
economic area was too small to be protected by tariffs. 
Logically, Japan developed arguments against Nine-Power 
Treaties (which bound Japan) and for an aggressive policy 
' towards China], •- ' r 

. Manchuria 

Manchuria was a tempting priz e, for half the timber 
, .and almost half the coal and iron reserves of the Chinese 
Republic were concentrated therd. The. Russians had 
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attempted to secure Manchuria at the openir^ of the 2tth 
century but vcre compelled to share with Japan a sphere 
of Influence there after the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05. 
They still aspired to win it all, but after the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 the new Soviet Government was too busy 
with internal problems to pursue an active foreign poli#y. 
The Japanese enjoyed a favourable chance'. China was 
weakened by internal difficulties and by civil war. By 
then the Chinese wanting to hold to Manchuria started 
migrating there; and if they developed its coal and iron 
deposits they could hasten the development of their back- 
ward industries, if China grew strong it could, with 
its much larger area and population, become a serious 
rival to Japan. The Japanese imperialists faced a 
dilemma, if they waited and China were split into 
fragments by civil strife, Manchuria might fall to them 
without a struggle. But if they waited and China became 
united and strong, they would find it more difficult to 
win Manchuria, 

Meanwhile, western powers had agreed to the Chinese 
right for the tariff autonomy of China meaning that Chine 
might raise a teiriff wall arourwl her and exclude or 
partly e xclude Japanese goods from the Chinese markets, 
and cise a national revenue from the collection of import 
duties;. and use that revenue tc^rovide its soldiers with 
more modem weapons, in sucl^e ventuality the Chinese, 
not the Japanese, were likely to dominate eastern Asia. 
Should not the Japanese strike before China became a 
powerful rival to them? By 1930 the Japanese decided 
it would be unwise to wait any longer. They sought a 
pretext for occupying Manchuria, Among the concessions 
Japan had obtained from China earlier was the right to 
protect some seven hundred miles of Japanese track known 
as the South Manchurian railway!. In 1931 a clash 
occurred on. this railway between Japanese soldiers and 

u. 



local Chinese troops. Reacting to this incidentj -which 
the Japanese had deliberately precipitated, they invaded 
Manchuria (-without declaring -war), defeated the.. Chinese, 
and declared l^nchuria an independent state establishing 
a puppet regime there. On an appeal from China, the 
League of Nations Council held (1933) Japan guilty of 
aggression. At this rebuke Japan withdrevj from the 
League, an act -vjhich symbolised her break -with the 
policy of cooperation with other imperialist nations 
such as Britain and the U.S. = 

Chinese protested to the Lhited States and other 
signatories of the Nine-Power Treaties and the Kellog- 
-Briand Pact. It evoked no response. The Japanese 
militarists, high in prestige after this successful 
venture, became more arrogant and adventurous. The men 
making foreign policy in Japan accepted imperialism as 
a basic assumption. Early in 1932 the Japanese military 
and naval force attacked Shanghai, but because of the 
intervention of foreign powers, particularly of Americans, 
the Japanese withdrew. Military clique at Tokyo did not 
forget this American opposition. 

Further in 1932 Japanese military authorities 
installed at >Iukden a native but sympathetic provincial 
go\/ernment and inspired it to proclaim Manchuria an 
independent state with the., name of Manchukuo. An ex- 
-emperor of China was' placed in nominal .charge of the 
Sta.te . . 

i As a retaliation, patriotic Cliinese attempted, a 
boycott of the Japanese. Another opportunity for- Japan. 

A Japanese expeditionary force landed at Shanghai and-' 
Japanese "troops occupied the inner Mongolian province 
of Jehol', south of Manchuria. Ultimately in 1933,.*. the 
Chinese government consented to a truce- leaving .ifenchukuo 
with Jehol in Japanese possession' and providing .for a 
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demilitarized zone as far south as Peiping and Tientsin. 
All that the Uiited States and the League of Nations did 
vas to vithhoTd official recognition to Manchukuo. But 
in December 1934, preparatory to further aggression, 
Japan denounced the Washington Treaty which in 1922 had 
imposed limitations on its naval armaments. 

Watching international events carefully during 
the next few years, the Japanese war party noted that 
defiance and aggression by Italy and Germany continued 
to go unpunished. Recognizing Germany and Italy as 
Have-not nations that were determined to win more 
colonios' and' markets, the Japanese too Joined them 
(1937) in a tripartite agreement. This agreement, 
though directed against Soviet Ihion, was an asset to 
the Japanese and came at an opportune time for the 
militarists at Tokyo who hod decided to settle the 
’’China question” in a decisive fashion. 

^ . .. The- third ora of Japanese militarism began in 
1937 * ^ then, the League was defined by Germany and 
Italy while the western powers were being bullied by 
Hitler. Within China the. struggle between the nationa- 
lists and the communists escalated. Assessing the 
situation to bo advantageous, Japan launched a full- 
-scale attack in July» .They easily overran northern 
China and drove away the Chinese government from its ' 
capital, Nanking, ' shelled and seized Shanghai, acquired 
a large district along the lower. Yangtse in October 1938, 
and then captured both Canton, the great port in the 
south, and Harikowi the principal city in central China. 
The Chinese nationalist government shifted its capital 
to the remote town of. Chungking, while the Chinese 
communists were driven far inland towards the li^ngolian 
border. At the time Europe wa? losti'in its -ovjn;'33roblems 
..a.M the Japanese war against China ultimately merged in 
the Second World War. 
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Japan -was impressed, by the German s.uc cess and turned 
pro-Axis. In July 1940,3 a pro-German cabinet took office 
at Tokyo ^ihich pledged not only to the vigorous perse- 
cution of the -war in China, but also to the creation of 
a Japanese controlled greater East Asia. In September, 
Japan became a full-fledged member of the Axis* Japan 
extorted from the Vichy governor of Indo- China permission 
to land soldiers and use airfields in that territory. 
Further, the German attack on Russia provided Japan an 
extraordinary opportunity to expand its viar -with China 
and its supremacy through the Far East and the Pacific. 

The Japanese militarists tended to discount the ability 
of the U..S. to intervene. In July 1941 they moved into 
French Indo- China, and Thailand and professed to establisK 
a Co-prosperity Sphere, ^'ihich -would ensure Asia to the 
Asiatics and rid it of the European exploitation. 

The United States -which had for some time been 
protesting against Japanese aggression in- China, novj 
became alarmed about the safety of -the Philippines. It 
cut off export of all vital necessary -war materials 
such as oil and metals. Japan tried to negotiate. The 
U.S. did not consent to lift the "embargo till Japan 
viithdre-v; from China and respected the pre--w.ar . status-quo 
in the Far East. In October, the bellicose .General 
Tojo became the premier. Japan secretly prepared for 
■war. On December 7, 1941^’- -with'ou-fc a' prior -.declaration 
of -war, Japanese viarshipb, ■^planes and submarines attack- 
ed Pearl Harbour The U.S. immediately declared -war 
followed by Great Britain, Netherlands and se-yeral Latin 
American nations. As a retaliation, Japan's Axis 
partners declared war on the U.S. 


Ttiu stliTjJiK of nntlonnllst sontlnont bopa n 
lEiodlatoly nftor Comrodoro Porry forood Jnponoso to 
necopt trndo llnkc ot tho point of tho Kun In 1SS3 . 
Prior to tills Europonn nations trodod nith Japan but 
Japan kopt than at arno loncth, ns for oxnmple, the 
Dutch bolnE nado to stay on on island to carry thoir 
trndo. Rut tho cen-boat dlploancy of the U.s. 
shattered tho psychology of tho Japanese. 

Soon they roallicd that pover grows out of tho 
barrel of tho gun. Tho rule of tho Shoguns cane to an 
end. Hie four groat feudal lords vied with each other 
in caking a total surrender of their lands to tho 
enporor..__,7hoy ware .returning to tho onporor what bad 
originally boon his, they said, 'so that a uniform 
rule coy prevail throughout tho onplro. Thus the 
country will bo ablo to rank equally with the other 
nations of tho world'. Further, led by enterprising 
political and industrial loaders Japan rapidly raised 
her industrial and military night. 

Once those processus wore on, Japan tested its 
strength agoinot Korea by tho close of tho century', 
that is, in Just two decodes after Japan started o 
nodornizlng herself. Tho emotional support to this 
idea was given by tho Jnponoso social and moral tradi- 
tion — tho fact that in tho imperial throne there was 
a source of moral authority not committed ncroly to 
maintaining tho post encouraged militant natioalism. 
Those conditions nado possible n conservatlvo revo- 
lution opening the way to radical change, nationalism 
and militarism, thoroforo. were tho Siamose twins of 
Japan's modernization . 
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"What made the Japanese respond so , quickly to the 
•western impact is revealed by' the national character * 

For cen tu ries th e y, , believed and’ a cted on the pr inciple 

al-t-iays the first. This 

notion is revealed even. till today . The sixties and 
seventies of 20th century T^itnessed_ the race of ' Economic 
Grovith Rate. Of all the developed nations of the uorld, 
Japan maintained - the highest growth rate on average. 

And we have witnessed a sensational event in the seven- 
ties which goes to confirm the Japanese belief that they 
should never be second. ICawabata, a Nobel li’ize winner 
in literature, committed - harakiri (suicide by disembowl- 
ment) on the consideration that Japan should become first 
rate military power since she was already a great • 
industrial power. This innate super iorit y and confiden ce 
of the Japanese was revealed even when , the; covenant of 
the League of Nations was prepared. Japan insisted 
racial equality should be mentioned as one of .the goals 
of the League of Nations. ^As it was not conceded, Japan 
always bore a grudge against European nations and this 
was one of the subjective forces that made them to take 
to the mad plunge of attacking Pearl Harbour in 1941. 

The second peculiar national trait i s the adaptive 
genius of the Japanese . .In the 16th and .I7th ’centuries 
European traders visited China and Japan. While seeking 
trading concessions, the traders, and merchants presented 
gifts to the monarchs of the East, ^bar was presented 
a number of gifts, by , the Jesuits, including a printing 
machine and a clock. He,, accepted all of them except 
the latter two. In the same- manner, clocks were pre- 
sented to the Chinese and the Japanese. The former used 
them as toysj whereas, the latter dismantled the whole 
thing and learnt how to reassemble it, which later made 
them to manufacture clocks on their own. A recent 
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oxnnplo is tho odoptlon of vostorn technology. It is 
cctlcatod that Japan had spent sono two blllicn dollars 
for purchasing tochnicnl know how and patents Iron the 
U.S.A. whereas, tho U.S. itself hod spont 52 billion 
dollars on developing tho self sane I %ls adaptive 
genius of tho Japanese cade then rapidly absorb the 
western processes of industrialization naking them one 
of tho coat advanced countries of tho world. Gifted 
with such on ability, Japanese nationalism is bound to 
bo assertive ar.d oven aggressive. The eagerness of the 
Japanese to westernize themselves was so much that in 
19th century some Japanese went ahead to infuse western 
blood in their veins. She threw away her old works of 
Ukloyo art, preferring cheap tin products. Sio burnt 
her flvo-storeyod pagodas to save tho cost of demoli- 
tion. Such a reaction is in contrast with what some 
young people did in Bengal in tho 18th century to , 
modornizo thomsolvos— orgies of beef-eating. A 
profoctoral system of adnlnlatration, posts, a dally 
newspaper, a ministry of education, military oonserlp-'^ 
tlon, tho first railway, religious toleration and the 
Gregorian calendar, one and all, arrived within tho 
first five years. 

This process of westernize tlon’^nahled Japan to 
successfully draw tho veil on tho eyes of tho west. 
Hordes of Japanese left for Britain, U.S.A. and Germany 
to learn things on their own and then return to their 
native country. Even tho political structure of Japan 
was modolled on that of tho west particularly Great 
Britain. Impressed by the readiness with which Japan 
wostornizod herself, tho western countries developed a 
soft corner towards Japan'. 
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It began in 1899. The extra-territorial privileges 

en;5oyed by -western povjers vjere surrendered in 1899. 
Britain consciously vjooed Japan by concluding a treaty in 
1902 vihich directly abetted Japanese militarism. The 
allies -were happy vihen Japan declared \jar against the 
central poviers in the First World War, although her 
principal design -was to exploit the situation in the 
East as borne out by the infamous 21 demands of 1915. 

In spite of the fact that Japan vjas the primary bene- 
ficiary of the Trfar, not China, she -was again favoured 
in the Washington Treaty of 1921 by vjhich she -was given 
a status in the naval hierarchy of the vjorld. Japan did 
succeed in camouflaging its designs all because of the 
fact that Japan could viesternize herself in the shor- 
test period. 




This rapid industrialization leading to militaris m 
jin the nineties of the 19th century and in the thirtie s 
and forties of the 20th century -was to some extent cont r i- 
buted by the peculiar Japanese viay of conducting busines s 
and .organizing industry . As late as the 18th century, 
the famous business house of Mitsui gave gifts of 
umbrellas to their customers whenever they were stranded 
•because of rain. This .ispecialv trait of the Japanese is 
facilitated by/ a feature of the Japanese familial aggre- 
gates known as dozoku. It is some kind of a joint family 
system. Mast, of the industries from 19th centiury. onwards 
have been run in a unique manner. A Japanese employer 
invariably appoint:s his kinsmen for various key positions, 
including. ^employment at the lowest levels, if needed. 
Besides, the Employer makes it a point of calling on 
each of the important persons, felicitates them on birth- 
days and wedding anniversaries, and goes to dine at their 
places. The'^ef result of this social behavioural patte rn 
is. that every business enterprise ' in-. Japan functions as 
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0 faally.. As n footnote to this you must remember that 
workers in various enterprises wore kept '^t the subsis- 
tence level till lO'lS. In such an industrial and business 
set-up there isSio' room for labour problem. Now you can 

'understand the success of Japan in industrialization and 
cceaorclol iza tl on . 

.^ 4 ! To some extent, Japanese nationalism and militarist 
con bo explained by the nature of Western penetratio n 
and the troatPont riven by the Uost to Japan after 1R69 . 

In 1853, the Aaoricans, a veiled threat, made Japan 
open her ports for European Powers. The ruler of Japan, 
the Shougun, and the nohlos and the Sumurai resented the 
humiliation, but they could not do much. Even the 
populace was roused against the foreign intrusion. 

The Shougun was replaced by the Heljl Bnperor in 
1869. The foreign powers cade more and more aggressive 
claims. To counteract it. Japan went the whole hog to 
nodornizb herself for the purpose of casting off western 
dominance. Even before the fbljl restoration, Japanese 
went abroad to study western science and techniques, and 
with the 1 -blJl rostoretlon reach for knowledge became 
more rapid. Iftllo trying to learn from the Nest, they 
chose to pick up only such things that suited their 
Ihtordsts (primary and secondary education from America, 
university education from Franco, vocational education 
from Oornany, modernization of Army with French and 

.later with, Gorman direction,' ship-building from Britain, 
and so on). : 

This desperate urge of Japan to make herself 
accepted by tho rWost on o footing of equality was 
carried, to all levels of life — cutting of their top- 
-knots, adopting western stylo of dress, while dis- 
carding .the traditional robes'i for court and official 
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ceremonies, and Some even -went to the extent of infusing 
themselves viith the blood of •westerners to' become modern. 

The whole thrust was further given a momentum by 
the Emperor in the famous doctrine the Character Oath . 

One point in it was that knowledge shall be sought from 
all over the world in order to strengthen the foundations 
of the imperialist policy . This point clearly indicates 
hOw modernization of Japan' was bound to be slanted 
towards chauvinistic nationalism and' militarism. 

kliile pursuing this, policy, Japan -beginning from 
1873, struggled hard; to rid herself of the unequal 
treaties. ■ It was only in 1899, with the conclusion of 
a treaty with Britain, that they were able to, .gain the 
status of equality . 

By then, a„ particular development in the world 
situation enabled, Japan to gain one more point' to 
strengthen her status in the. eyes- of the West. As 
Britain, grew fearful .about the, Russian. designs of 
expansion, ; both in Afghanistan and in.i the Pacific, 
she concluded an. alliance with .Japan .in, 1902. , With 
this event, Japan, stepped on -the international stage 
as a power of some consequence . \ ; , , . 

A significant. point 'of the Russo-Japanese 'war . 
Japanese attacked the Russian navy- and troops before 
any decraration of war . Cynically England- applauded it. 
The Times claimed that the daring act of the Japanese 
navy would, take a place of honour in naval anhals. 

However, Japan did not' get- it s-due and- the. Japanese 
became more' and more extremist and aggressive towards 
the rest of the world. ^ Th e Treaty ' of ' ^ imOne s eki was a 
let-down for Japan. They could not get the maxim'um bene- 
fit after defeating China- because of the triple inter- 
vention of Russia, France and Germany. How deeply 
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acsrlovod tho Jnpnnoso felt con bo knovn by tho foot 
that tlio cmndson of thporor Hoijl in 1944-45 uood the 
vords Uint •..uro Xicod /iftor tho Tronty of Sliiconosoki by 
the crtHd-rnthor, "tho pooplo cost boor tho unboornblo." 

Icaudlntcly after the war occurred on ovortforo- 
thndoulr.c Uio thoro of Ihlncs to com. After tho uar, 
tJio >.oronn quoon uiia curdored by n conj of rbronn nnd 
JoFanoio doiporcdooa. Iho Jopanooe culprits uoro tried 
In Jopen but they voro ccquittod on tho cfo'und that they 
Uionsolvos did not teko active port In tho crlco. Iho 
iapllcotlons soon to bo patriotic, that is, In tho none 
of patrlotlcn tho vorst excess could bo oxonoratod in 
tJiu future. 

^for tile second tine, Jopnn felt slichted vhon tho 
airopoen r-ovors frouned on tho der.ands codo by hor on 
Oilna in 191S. Also, lasorlca rosontod the Jnpanoso 
dele over Corean territories In Chinn. Japan thought 
that the U.Q.A. rocognlsod her special Interest In 
Kanchurln nnd In Inner tongolin. On tho other hand, 
iMrlcn understood thot Japan egroud not to dolo rights 
nnd privileges vhlch vould endnr^jor tho Indopendonco of 
Chinn. Then there uos tho Vorselllos Conforonco. 
IVosldont llllson of t!io U.S.A. shoved Isplacablo hosti- 
lity to tho clolns of Jepon. Clilno, encouraged by tho 
Aaaricen support, refused to sign tho treaty. 

^For tho third time, Japan folt lot dovn by tho 
Fffj r-Pov o r trooty of 19 21. Bils treaty node Britain 
concodo tho oxplry of tho proosuro thot vas put by tho 
U.S.A. This treaty also coant consldurablo loosening 
of tho extra-territorial righto of tho Uost in Chino, 
on unvdcoco dovolopcent for tlio future. Japanese anbi- 
tlono over China, l-laroovor, Japan realized very 
clearly that tho European notions forced a bloc against 
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her and that she v)as diplomatically isolated vihile the 
American lead in the Pacific vias established, ; ^ 

After the Washington. Conference of 1921, political 
opinion viithin- Japan turned against the liberal politics 
of the day. . Politically and militarily,' she rapidly 
developed her military strength although it vias a tremen- 
dous strain oh her resonrces* The Japanese economy vias 
badly needing iron,' coal and even food. These viere 

available only in Manchuria'. This situation made Japan 

\ ' .. » 

think of making Manchuria her storehouse, .and arsenal. 

Along -with these developments, from 1^24 onwards, 
the big industrial and commercial firms of Japan estab- 
lished a firm hold on the political parties and through 
them on the, government, a hold which increased more and 
more with the expansion of her economy and further 
expansion and modernization' of the armed. forces. 

Consequently, from 1924 to 1931, it was the army 
that took all the initiatives of aggression in Manchuria 
in north China, while the big business interests and 
the extreme nationalists gave it full support at home 
from 1931. The .Japanese cabinets were mainly composed 
of politicians acceptable to the. armed forces. Uider- 
standably, a school of thought came into existence. in 
Japan which condemned liberalism and parliamentary' 
institutions as- ...worthless imitations of the West since 
they tend to take away the glory; of Nippon's traditions. 
Terrorist societies came into existence. A section of 
the army s' t aged an abortive revolt in 1936. 

An imperial order forced them to submit but six 
months after the mutiny, the basic ' principles of national 
policy, as prepared by the ar^ and the navy, were 
accepted as. the new programme of Japan, Since the 
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cliBiate vas so radically altered, Japanese nationalist! 
and militarisa oaiiie to' be felt acre viciously in CSiina 
and later on against 1*e H.S.A. and her allies in the 
Second. World War. 

^ One more point that has to be kept in. view while 
assessing Japanese industrial and military success is 
the implicit belief of the Japanese in the divinity~or 
the emperor . . The traditionalprinciple of sunna joie 
was resurrected after the_^tfeiji^.restoratioa, of .186.7. 
Everything in Japan was done in the name ,pf ..the . emperor. 
"The "consequential result was a clpsevknit. national » 
sentiment without any differences within the country . 

As the above analysis shows, Japanese nationalism 
which has been often chauvinistic and Japanese militarism 
which was a projection of the compulsions of rapid 
indus.triallz'ation and westernization and the western 
-penetration and relations' with Japan, are intertwined, 
;Me'aannot~just -separate- one and’‘then' say bn how ' it* 
.emerged and what role it played, ’.ihethbr'wa'talk' of 
.nqtiqnalisn, militarism. Or Industrialization, it is 
. subtly, infju^c^d ly toe other xhlle the taP-roofr 
happens to.be the Japanese character. 
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^~Tfcie following excerpt is from .* Japanese Economic 
development* by Yosbihara Kimio. It helps you to under- 
stand the origin and the final consummation of Japanese 
militarism. The whole . excerpt proceeds logically,:, and a 
knowledge of it is useful to supplement the material 
wha t is already contained in the succeeding pages. ^ 

Ja panese imperialism beg an und er the l^iji govern - 
. ment. There .^ems_ to be a common thread of imperialist 
intentio n in-. .the wars from th e T aiwan expedition of 1874 
thQ Pacific V/ar, . Certainly it is true that when 
Japan undertook the Taiwan expedition, it was "'not 
historically" pre-determined that Japan would plunge 
into a series of wars in the subsequent years. The 
actual course of historical events was ''‘determined by a 
complex interplay of domestic and international forces 
which evolved overtime. Nev ert heless , the Taiwa n expe - 
dit ion set the imperialist t rend w hic h culminated in 
the Vforld VJar II . 

Imperialism as an ideology existed in the late 
Tokugawa period , and such scholars as . Yoshida S^oin 
(1830-59) argued that Japan should enhance its national 
power by conquering Korea, I«fenchuria and China. This 
expanionist ideology was’^dopted by the ^feiji leaders, 
who, having emerged from the former warrior class, were 
'^naturally inclined toward the view that the weak were 
destined to be ruled by the strong. Accordingly-' in 
1874, the first overseas expedition was sent to Taiwan. 
But Taiwan was not the major targets it was Korea which 
occupied the minds of Meiji leaders and made them decide 
to fight two major wars. After- Korea was reasonably 
secure, North China became .the next..;ma 3 or target. 
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If the Imperlallsn of the 1930s vias significantly 
-different' from the e'arller experience, it was due to the 
■fact that militarism was rampant In the 1930s. Even so, 
the prohlem was'^ooted In the Milji era when military 
command hecano'^ndependont' from cabinet control, and 
when the restriction that the Minister of the Army must 
be a general and the Minister of the Navy an admiral 
bocame'^firmly established. At first, military excesses 
were ''checked because both political and military leaders 
were united by pcrsraial bonds which had been created in 
the movement of Restoration. As time passed, however, 
those bonds'^loosenod and it became exceedingly difficult 
for the civilian government to restrain the military. 

A large part of the respoeslblllty for Imperialist acti - 
vities therefore must be attributed to the lfel.1l govern- 
ment which placed too stroB an emphasis on the military 
In creating a modern nation . 

s/ 

It might be argued, houever, that Japan had no 
alternativo in those years when the Western Powers were 
threatening the independence of Asian nations with 
superior military forces* Ihey had wrested territories 
and various concessions from China by the time of the 
hfeiji Restoration. Then, in the 1880s, France colonized 
Indo-Chinaj England expanded its colonial rule in Burma, 
and Russia decided to construct the trans-Siberian rail- 
-road for the purpose of eastward expansion. Faced with 
the thrust of the Western Powers Into Asia. Mal.H leaders 
■judged that the survival of the fittest was the law of 
International relations and acted accordingly . 

It might have been possible for the Ifeiji leaders 
to have built up a military force for defence purposes 
but never to have used it for aggression. It was also 
to ask only for future trouble to impose what they them- 
selves had not' liked (unequal treaties and territorial 
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concessions) on neighbouring countries. They could have 
championed Asian natioialism and helped Asian nations 
defend their independence from the threat of Western 
domination. In retrospect, pacifism vias not a philoso phy 
T/ihich -would have necessarily led to 'national ruin,, as 
they -wrongly believed . Rather than to Prussia, they 
might have paid close attention to Sviitzerland and Sweden, 
countries which had prospered without foreign conquest, 
but such was the samurai mentality.. The course Japan 
has followed in the post World War II period was not, 
by any means, closed to Meiji Japan. In fact, some 
scholars and journalists at the time argued for such a 
course, but their views were brushed aside in favour of 
the expansionist ideology. •. 

. Viiho was respons<^»fi-f or imperialism? According to 
the materialist • interpretation of history, the bourgeoisie 
was the major architect of imperialism. , There is no 
question but that as economic development progressed 
after the Restoration, the bourgeoisie increased in 
power and- Came to participate in some political deci- 
sions. Also, • support of the bourgeoisie was important 
for both, political and military leaders s. the former 
needed- contributions, to finance political campaigning, 
intrigue, and the build-up of their .political influence, 
whereas the latter needed money to finance mil it a i*y 
escalation and^bverseas adventures. Leaders used the 
opportunity ta’increase their profits as well as major 
political and military decisions. . Legis.latures and 
elections existed, of course, in pre-war Japan, but -fche 
political system was an absolute monarchy in which . 
sovereignty rested with the emperor. The state was 
essentially run by those who" had direct access to him, 
and most -were military me-fi ' or aristocrats who. could in 
no. way be considered puppets of the bourgeoisie. 
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Iho leading decision makers were not bound by 
popular sentiment, although they could not completely 
ignore it. liilitary leaders needed in particular the 
support of the nation for their expanionist policies. 
Thus, they appealed to the bourgeoisie on the grounds 
that expansion of the sphere of Japan's political influ- 
ence vould result in an Increased share of profits; to 
land-hungry peasants they suggested that conquest of 
foreign territories would provide more land for them to 
cultivate. They also undertook propaganda campaigns 
to Intensify chauvinistic nationalism. Up to the 
beginning of the Pacific War, imperialism brought about 
concrete benefits and won the approval of a large number 
of Japanese. Without their support, it would have been 
impossible for the military to have become a dominant 
force in pre-war Japanese history. 

Did imperialism benefit the Japanese economy? 
Imperialist activities resulted in various concrete 
economic benefits. For example, territorial expansion 
eased the pressure on the land which had built up 
because of population Increase. Reparations contained 
after the Slno- Japanese war mode it possible for Japan 
to adopt the gold standard and also to construct the 
Tahata Steel itill, the first large-scale integrated 
steel mill in Japan. The various commercial concessions 
Japan obtained by the actual demonstration or threat of 
force promoted the country's export industry. Primary 
products, such as sugar, pulp, iron ore, etc. were 
brought back to Japan either at concessionary rates or 
without compensation. Further, militarization required 
domestic production of armaments and basic materials, 
and thus become the driving force fbr the development 
of heavy Industry. 
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PAgER - II KODER>T WORLD - SECTION » C* 
EGYPT 

C MOHAMED ALT (1805 -- 184 9) z: 

An Albanian i the Effendi end England were the 
uiconscious instruni«Jits in the malcing of modem Egypt. 

Both Mohamod Ali and Ismail Pasha encouraged westerniza- 
tion of Egypt although their personal ambition was the 
all 

primary motive force £ they did. The British# 

partly because of misconstrued fears# and partly because 
of the invisible pulls of the capitalistic logic# added 
fuel to the fire of the middle-class demands as represented 
by the Effendi. 

The rise of Mohamod Ali to power v;as because of an 
accidental choice of the sultan of Turkey in the wake of 
the Ercnch invasion and part oeex^ation of Egypt. Mohamed 
Ali was sent to Egypt with a force of Albanians by the 
Porte to drive out the Fnanch. Earlier he secured by intj±- 
guo the command of the Albanian contingent. 

The character and career of Mohamed Ali belong to 
medieval history# but no one can dispute the fact that he 
was the founder of modern Egypt. First he was a tax 
collector of the Ttirkish pasha and then became a success- 
ful tobacco trader* Later he joined the Albanian contin- 
gent of the portc or the Turkish Pasha. He was as alien 
to Egypt and xnlettcred as any conmander of the day. "The 
only books I ever read arc men’s faces and they never 
mislead me". Hence; he used his^.povjcr with skill#deceit 
and ruthlessness. 

After the defeat of Napoleon# the British restored 
the power of the sultan but the Mamelukes still fought 
among thansclves and together they fought the Turkish 





mercenaries. Since the departure of the French left a 
■political vacuTjm , it was 'exploited by the Albanian advem- i 
turer/ Mphamed Ali.«_.,. Frpm ,tbe,v:ery beginning he. laievr,thati 
he must get rid of the Mamelukes As" a knave he encouraged 
one. leading Mameluke/ Bardissi / to impose heavy taxes:. 

VJhen there was hue and cry in Cairo / he ordered Bardissi 
to remit the taxes- For this act the populace of Cairo 
hailed him as a hero. Leter he very cleverly engineered 
riots of Cairo to drive away Kurshid Pasha of Egypt. 

To begin with/ in 1805 the Rector of the Muslim 
University and Umar Makram/ the head. of religious nobility / 
chose Ali as their leader. Mohamed Ali was still the. 
commander of the Albanian forces and nominally in the 
service of Turkey. Inevitably this demand of the Muslim 
leaders was turned down by the Governor but they brought 
the people of Cairo into the streets and organized demons- 
trations against the Turks. They even went ahead with- 
their design by investing the Albanian with fur/ with a 
mantle and a robe of office. Ultimately the- SxiLtan of 
Turkey withdrev; his Pasha from Cairo and appointed Mohamed 
Ali as the Governor in 1805. 

since Mohgmed Ali was an ambitious person > he turned 
his attention towards the Mamelukes./, v/ho were tpe ruling 
elite. Long back they were introduced, from the. Caucasus 
region by the Fatima Caliphs. In .the. beginning they did 
some constructive work but after the Turkish conquest of 
Egypt they were reduced to a gang of robbers since. they 
had no more political pov7er. The Porte was clever in 
dividing authority between their representative/ the Pasha/ 
and the Diwan of Notables and 24 Mameluke Beys. The latter 
exercised a watch over the Fash a. whenever the Pasha 
shov;ed some authority or fair play/ the Mamel\a]<es would 
league against him and agitate for his resignation. ■ 
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ror the second tirncithe Mamelukes received a set- 
back when they wore defeated by wapoleon. when the British 
again landed in 1807 favouring the Mamelukes they were 
defeated* The way in v;hich Mohamed Ali got rid of Mame- 
lukes shows hov; artful and unscrupulous adventurer he was* 
Four years later he invited the Mamelukes leaders to Cairo 
to wine end dine with him. As the Mamelukes passed through 
a narrow lane in Cairo# he got most of them massacred* 
After this event ho plundered the Copts who grow rich by 
lending money to the Mamelukes and Turks* 

After this hurdle was renoved# Mohamed Ali relying 
on the support of the religious leaders# want ahead v/ith 
his plans of self-aggrandisement. It is interesting to 
note that Mohamed Ali himself remarked that he v/as no more 
a Muslim than a Christian - Indication of Egypt's transi- 
tion from the status of a canton of Islam to that of a 
national state# and from the idea of Urma or community of 
believers to that of waten# thcfather-land* Except for 
the Greek campaign# ell his wars were waged against Muslim 
couitrlcs end with more or less open help of Christian 
powers* Kis main strength lay in the Albanian Bhogos while 
his advisers were European experts* His calm neutrality , 
in religion and politics soon became the basic character- 
istic of Egyptian nationalism* in this process Mohamed 
Ali also identified himself with a kind of half-trading 
and half-religious class# which was destined to become 
the kernel of the nationalist bourgeoisie which was to 
bring Arabi# zaghlul and finally Nasser to power* 

In fulfilling his ambition in Egypt# Mohamed Ali 
began with land* The Sultan of Turkey seized most of 
the iand in the 16th Century and the Pasha distributed 
whatever the Mamelukes had not seized. And those who were 
not land-owners were given a share in the farming of taxes* 



A few land-owning Fellahs were burdened with tax. Since 
Mohamed Ali had to secure finances to realise his ambition/ 
he appropriated all land, leading to 5 / 6 th of agricultural 
income going to him. 

Although text-books say that he became the sole 
owner of the land/ it was not the whole truth, wherever 
village commme ovmership existed Mohamed Ali left them 
at peace. He made the landed proprietors surrender their 
titles to him and then they were given the rights of 
tenants to cultivate the land* And the only land he 
personally confiscated was that of the Mamelu 3 ces. 

when Mohamed 'Ali appropriated land/ he rettimed 
to the State structure of the ancient dynasties of Egypt 
in which pharoah 6 \*ffied everything. Under his aegis a new 
system of land revenue administration was introduced. The 
entire produce of the peasants was collected and then 
rents and taxes were deducted from it. sThe’ rest of the 
produce was sold th 3:0 ugh a state organization in order to 

< - ■ ■ ■ ■ -j ■ ■ . ^ 

pay the peas-ant, his share of the produce. Although the 
Egyptian Fellah was once' again reduced to the same penury ■ 
as ej^eriericed' iri the past/ the' small farmers/ in course 
of time/ secured their right to sell the holding that 
Mohamed Ali leased to them. 

. Apart from appropriating. the whole agricultural 

' • - ■ ^ 

income/ Mohamed Ali took a few more steps which , led to 
revolutionizing .Egyptian , agriculture / albeit mwittingly • 
Each year he 'decided, on how much of ..acreage had to be 
grown under a,. given '.crop,, in 182 0 a new. variety ..of 
cotton was introduced on the suggestion of a French 
mechanic. Opium and indigo cultivation were introduced 
on the suggestion of an Indian* And hemp was grown for 
btiilding his fleet. -More important was the iact that 

; •' ' ■ '.V . • . • • 
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Mohamed Ali began a permanent Irrigation network in the 
lower region* He even preferred to build a dam and it 
was completed only in 1882. 

All these steps wore meant primarily for the sake 
of filling his own coffers #but the long term consequences 
were momentous* Even from early stages the peasants res- 
ponding to better conditions / cleaned ditches and canals 
so that the Nile again flowed over once-neglected fields* 
Over a million acres of land was brought under cultivation. 
Moreover when state control was abandoned later the pro- 
duction of cotton picked Said gave to the monopoly of 

land purchase end shared out the lend among the larger 
formers* The new frecdon in the market trebled the Fellahs;* 
income end the output quadtt5)led by 1861* This boom in 
cotton cultivation played a prominent part in the Egyptian 
revolution* Egyptian personnel and even technicians 
^ entered the cotton industry after 1820. Mohamed Ali evei 
boasted that he oj. jned factories not so much for the sake 
of profit but to get the people accustomed to industrial 
work. 

Equally important as cotton was the total replanning 
of the irrigation system in the 19th century. Mohamed 
All's work was continued by lsmail> during whose reign 
the great irrigation artery of Middle Egypt was dug. Later 
under British adninistration# Mohamed Ali*s dyke was 
con^sleted. The three great canals of lower Egypt were 
cut and the Aswan Dam was built between 1890 and 1903. 

With the introduction of permanent irrigatign the old 
village system of Egypt broke dowh. Farmers became seme- 
thing like professionals. Incidently the irrigation system 
led to spreading of a parasite living in canal slime which 
causes an extremely painful disease known as Bilharzia/ 
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which affects more than 8p% of the population. In brief# 
Mohamed Ali was an unwitting founder : of Modem Egypt. 

The same is the story with regard to industry too. 
s st 

Mohamed Ali/himself as .the. only proprietor manufacturer 
and businessman of Eg^t. He enjoyed, the monopoly oyer 
trade and crops. The monopoly system was extended in due 
coiirse from primary materials to manufacturers v/ith the 
establishment of state control over the textile industry. 
His ambitious hopes of promoting an industrial revolution# 
however# were not realized# primarily because of. Ia.c3c of 
adequate source of pov/er. The ^monopolies were resented by 
European merchants and clashed .^wlth the ..-economic .doctrine 
of free' trade which was.. upheld by the British Govemmenti. 
Although the free trade treaty between Britain and.,- the. 
Ottoman empire in. 1838 was technically binding onv Egypt# 
Mohamed Ali succeeded in evading its application even 
after the reversal .of his fortunes in 1841. 

while he went put to sow the seeds of modernity in 
Eg^^t without fully realizing what he vjas doing#- Mohamed 
Ali was eager to play a dominant role in the political 
arena of the times* For raising a powerful army he used 
French instructors. By 1826 he had an army of 9 0V 0.00 
men along with an artillery equal to the best in Europe* 
Under the leadership of his son# Ibrahim# this army fought 
the- siiLtan * s battles in Arabia and. Greece.. .. . - . 

The first c^-mpaign 'of Mohamed Ali was against the 
wild Wahabis of Central Arabia during 1811 and 1818^ In 
ihis compaign he was assisted by French Of ficers #' doctors 
and savants- soon the army and navy were organized with 
French help. In 1825# Ibrahim began "a victorious compaign 
in Morea .in southern Greece where' his military' success 
provoKed intervention by the European powers • — destr'uction 

. . 
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of the Ottoman end Egypticui fleets at the battle of 
Novarino in 1827. Encouraged by France# Egypt turned its 
attention to Syria and Palestine, in 1833 Ibrahim 
conqured Syria* The Ottoman sultan £55poaled to Britain 
but Russia stood by the svilton. Later France#too# got 
alarmed. Mohamod All was pressurised to recall his army 
from the sultan's territory while the sultan conceded 
Palestine# Syria and Cilicia to Egypt. 

Now Moh^med Ali and Ibrahim planned to unite the 

whole Arab lend under their rule. England grew suspicious 

and warned Egypt not to meddle v;ith the Arab sheikdons 

of the Persian Gulf. Encouraged by this development the 

Turkish sultan invaded Syria but was defeated by Ibrahim 

while his fleet deserted to Alexandria* And Ibrahim marched 

his fighting peasants almost to the gates of Constantinojas 

but he was turned away by a warning frem R\:issia. Britain 

frowned at this development and Palmerston threataied to 

chtick Kohamed Ali into the Nile. The Ottoman and British 
leave 

forces forced Ibrahim to £ Syria ond Palestine. Soon# 
through diplcmatic efforts the Treaty of London was con- 
cluded in 1841. ‘According to the Treaty# first Mohaned 
Ali and then the eldest mole Jicir were given the right 
to govern Egypt; end some amount of administrative indepen- 
dence V7as granted from the porte. , This v;as the first step 
towards membership in the family of modem nations - 
secured thc^acininistrative independence of Egypt from the 
Porte. 

The consequences of these military exploits were 
many. Half of the revenue' of the state was spent on 
armed forces* Mohamed All’s conscription was greatly 
resented* Peasant vXJmen would destroy one of the eyes of 
their sens by smearing it with poison; as the Copts who 
paid tax were exempt# young Muslims had to cross tatooed 
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on their wrists; an'd some Fellahs had their teeth drawn, 
in spite of all these difficulties/ Moh^raed Ali raised 
an army of two lakh people between 182 0 and 1830 and they 
acquitted themselves well in the Greek and Syrian compaigns. 
These peasant regiments formed the first leaders of Egyptian 
nationalism — Arabi and Ali Fahmi . Ironically# Mohamed 
All’s tyranny paved the v;ay for other future military 
uprisings* 

i^art from these events in’; the time of Mohamed Ali# 
there were a few .more which proVed to be seminal in the 
future. He formed a -comcil of officials to deliberate on 
public business and organized administrative departments 
that somewhat resembled the ministries of European govern- 
ments. in local administration/ he established a highly 
centralized system with, a clear chain of command from 
Cairo through the provincial governors down to the village 

headmen. aH these changes necessitated training of 

>* 

Officers in the Europeanized ways of working. And this in 
turn resulted in the creation of a range of educational 
institutions and sending of Egyptian students to Europe/ 
especially: to Paris* ' A result of this development was 
the Effendi/ who later acted as catalysts for the trans- 
formation of Egypt into a modem country i This. new segment 
of Egyptian society made good use of the printing press 
that was established by Mohamed Ali — made possible by the 
theft of the Arabic printing press from the Vatican by 
Napoleon. 

Indeed/ Mohamed Ali laid the foundation of modem 
Egypt/ but he left many a task unfulfilled. ,By the time 
he died the country fell more and more into the hands of 
foreigners. Porty years later the Egyptians sought Egypt- 
ionization of the army and after another seventy, years 
another revolution was carried out by Egyptian army officers 
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In brief/ Mohamoa Ali createa a superb national 
army# laid the foundation of industry and rationalised 
agriculture. Of course# tlie country was turned into an 
enormous galley# yet it v;as a galley that could sail. In 
the' words of Young# " In one aspect hu was unscrupulous 
scoundrel / in another he was the nspolOon of the East and 
the naticjnal hero of Egypt” • 
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SAID PASHA (1854 -- 1863) 3 

It was a chance factor that made said Pasha the 
ruler of Egypt. Abbas-I/ who succeeded Mohamed Ali / was 
a reactionary and anti- European and when he met mysterious 
and violent death/ said .Pasha came to the throne in 1854. 

He was fat/ indolent and easy-rgqing. Although he picked 
up the broken thread of Mohamed Ali's zeal for moderniza- 
tion/ he lacked his father's energy and ability. 

Barely a few days after he stepped on the Egyptian 
soil (he was exiled by Abbas-I) , his friend Ferdinand de 
Lesseps presented himself before the Pasha with a detailed 
schone for the cutting of the suez canal. Barely a fort- 
night later the Pasha signed the concession subject to the 
approval of the Ottoman suzerain. Said granted the lease 
of valuable land and mining rights along the proposal for 
99 years as well as the right to use forced labour for 4/5th 
of the work needed for the construction of the canal. And 
de Lesseps / his friend/ was promised 15 per cent of the 
profits. 

Quick was the British reaction to the scheme* The 
anti-British section of the French press exulted saying 
that with piercing the Isthmus of Suez they were piercing 
the weak point in the British armour. VJhile British ccmmer- 
cial interests/ such as the East India Company and the p&O 
Steamship Company fa.voured the scheme/ the British Govern- 
ment opposed it. It was Palmerston who scoffed at the 
whole scheme. The French won the support of Russia and 
Austria for the scheme, Palmerston died in 1865 and the 
British opposition died with him= And Said granted a 
favour to the British - gave the Cairo-Al exandria railway 
concession that Mohamed Ali had flatly refused and permitted 
the establishment of the Bank of Egypt. He also allowed the 
British to send troops to the Indian Mutiny by the overland 

. . ./i. 
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route. Tho Sultan finally aoprovud the undertaking in 1866 
and the canal N-jarv opened to Uw shipping o*' the world in 
1869, six years after the death of Said pasha. 

This venture of Said pasha had very serious impli-* 
cations for the strategy of European pov;ers in the Middle 
East as well os the fortunes of Egypt in the future. It 
was the Sues concession that made Britain look at Egypt as 
a strategic prcblen profoundly effecting British sea power 
an3 ccmrvorcial interest. Till that ti'^.e, Britain was 
conwnt in keeping the French asay from dominating Cairo 
just as they had kept the Russians away frem Constantino- 
ple. But thcreafccr it became a matter of vital interest 
to Britain to control Cairo to the exclusion of other powers. 

Fearing the political implications of Sues Canal, 
British Statesmen took steps to strengthen her defences 
along, the short sca-routo to India - in reality British 
imperialism spread its not more wider. The harbours and 
docks of Malta were extended, acquiree the Kuria Muria is- 
lands from the Sultan o‘' Oman, re-occupied perim and reached 
a mutual agreement with France to respect the independence 
of Oman. Socotra was taken and Aden became the protecto- 
rate of Britain; 

The British preferred, for strategic reasons, the 
slower but super cape route. For the French it was only a 
scheme of sentimental and scientific 'value . .And it was 
the-megalomania' of Egyptian dynasty and the resources put ' ; , 
at its disposal ^at brought this'Dtoject to completion -at 
the worst metnent for the future Egyptian nation, . 

Apart frem' giving a .green signal to the construction '• 
of the canal/ Said pasha took a number cf steps in domestic 
affairs/ which apparently, were sound, -.His final abol'ition 
of the monopolies/ his exaction of t?u:cs, in cash instead 
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cf in kind, together v;ith the restoration of private 
cvmersnip in the lanG,vhich v.^s very popular with the 
peasantry v.*er€/ in the final analysis, simply disastrous. 
Both the peasant and his property fell an easy ptey to 
the Greek money-lender who lent the necessary cash and t? 
the fore ign.- trader who brought up his crops at forced sale 
prices. Besides, private ownership of land led to the 
re-establishment of the Turkish aristocracy. The conse- 
quent disorganization of the fiscal system of the State 
made it depend on loans from foreign financiers at ruinous 
rates. The abolition of internal customs v.-as economically 
beneficial, but it too v;=s a blov.- to the budget. Moreovo^ 
Said is falsely praised for abandoning the economic 
experiments of his father. Foreign trade indeed grew 
rapidly vjith the abolition of monopolies but it could not 
be taxed in view of the Capitulations, and it killed si^ch 
infant industries as v;ere still alive. Moreover, his 
experiments in European engineering vrere too e^tpensive. 

His Asiatic extravagance conpounded the financial troidDles 
of the State. 


To build a railv;ay from Alexandria to Cairo and Suez 
he had resorted to a private loan. His Suez Canal commit- 
ment made him go in for the first public loan in 1862, 

V.’hen Said died in 1363 he left debts of about 12 million 
pounds composed of his obligations to the Suez Canal 


Cempanv for his 44% share of 


capital issue, of public 


works of various kinds, personal loan, etc. This legacy 
worsened the financial condition of Egypt during the 
time cf Ismail Pasha which ultimately led to British 
intervention in 1676 and tlie subsequent British rule 
till 1522. 


I 
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IStlAIL PASHA (1063-1S79) - 16 'JvS - 

V/ith tliu debut o£ Kohrmed All in Egypt in 1805 the 
first chapter of the modern history of Egypt began. Mostly 
unconsciously Mohamed Ali laid the foundations for moder- 
nity, Ismail pasha, the grandson of Mohamed Ali, in a way, 
squandered the economic gains accruing out of his grand - 
fatlier’s initiatives leading to the financial control of 
Egi'pt by France and Britain and later only by Britain both 
fostered by Al-Afghanl. Coning events began to cast their 
shadov^s from the time of Ismail Pasha onwards. 

The reign of Khedive Ismail was an essential phase 
in the modernisation of Egypt, Ismail wanted to identify 
Egi^st's phase with that of Europe , He was the first of 
his dynasty to bo superficially Europeanised in education 
and tastes. To Instal in Egypt all the external evidences 
of European material civilication v;as his ambition. He 
was actuatcd'by personal aTbition dnd an inordinate love 
of 'display rather than by prudent regard for the lasting 
improvement of his country's economy. 

The emergence of Civil War in the US threw up great 
opportunities for Egypt, Ismail to fulfil his grand designs 
gambled - played the game of unlimited exchange, open mar- 
hot and free trade. He lacked caution particularly when 
he inherited a precarious economy and a burden of debt 
from his predecessor, said pasha. 

Between 1861 - 1064 the export of cotton increased 
three-fold and its value more than fourfold, since Ismail 
was a man of ambitious ideas, he dreamt of extending and 
modernizing the economy many times more than the new 
economic gains of the day. He raised his first foreign 
loan in 1864 from a British banking house. Remedial mea- 
sures were called for when a cattle disease broke out in 
Egypt and also for the purpose of extending railways. Thus 

...A 
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he v;ent in for^a second loan in 1866 from a German bank^ 

But his expenditure on the army and the public works 
caused budget deficit in 1867. For the third time be 
borrov;ed from a British bank with heavy discount. Soon 
the sale of Egyptian cotton fell because of the ending of 
American Civil War. Jsmail thought that he would be able 
to redress the economic situation by encouraging sugar 
cultivation on a large scale. To finance this scheme^ he 
borrowed from a German firm (fourth time) with heavy dis- 
count. Despite the worsening financial situation, Ismail’s 
ambitions did not cease. He conceived a scheme for open- 
ing up the Suez imorder to modernise it. Thus in 1873 
he found that he was indebted to the tune of 23 million 
pounds. To gain temporary relief he got another loan 
(fifth time) but with a disastrous discount. 

Even then Ismail did not cease his grand plans of 
modernizing Egypt. In order to execute his ambitious 
programme of pxiblic works, he welcomed a large number of 
European contractors. This proved more disastroiJs. A 
large number of speculators thronged Egypt. Concessions 
v;ere obtained by foreigners but they soon found some excuse 
to break the contract and then get compensation from the 
government. The most profitable industry was the exploi- 
tation of compensation from the Khedive in the appropriate, 
consular courts to which the Capitulations gave -them access. 
So accustomed was Ismail to victimization by these sharks 
that he once remarked sarcastically in the presence of 
one of them, "Shut that v;indov;; if this gentleman- catches 
cold, it will cost me £ 10,000". The whirl of in-trigues, 
ballet of £ and auctioning of Egypt by Europe, 

v.lvosc thieves were disguised as diplomats and the diplo- 
mats as thieves- it v;as this experience that lies at the 
root of bitterness and vangefulness of Egyptian nationals, 
it v-‘as at that time that young middle -class Egyptians 
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came into public life and they became the governing class 
of the 20th century. 

Ismail invited a few more financial burdens . in 1866 
he obtained a firman frctn the Porte establishing the royal 
succession of Egypt by primogcnittire in his own line, A 
year later a firman conferred the special title of Khedive 
which had in fact was used un-off icially since Mohamed 
Ali's time. When the Sultan of Turkey got suspicious of 
Ismail's ambitions at the time of the opening of Suez Canal, 
Ismail soxjght reconfirmation of the Khedive's privileges 
from the Sultan in 1873 - hereditary right to rule Egypt 
and Sudan, enact all laws and decrees for internal govern- 
ment negotiable and contract ccnmercial deals and enlarge 
his army and navy at will. -All these conctssions extended 
by til® Sultan to Ismail meant heavy expenditure and an 
increase in annual Egyptian tribute to the Porte, This 
expenditure also contributed to the growth of Ismail's 
indebtedness • 

Ismail's financial failure was aggravated when :he 
revived the system of State trading. He made himself the 
owner of l/5th of the cultivated area of Egypt and tried 
to market the produce on speculative lines. Although he 
lost in selling wheat, he never realised the mistake. He 
also ran sugar monopoly and several shipping lines. 

Lastly, the personal expenditure of Ismail was an 
enormous burden onthe State. Moreover, he desired to 
advertise himself. To iirpress the foreign capitalisto 
he would erect a sugar refinery and equip it with modem 
machinery, but later it was left to rust. To impress a 
crowned head he would establish a Luis XIV palace with all 
the valets and costumes but later he would leave it to 
rot; probably he had spent 15 million pourvls on activi- 
ties of it's kind. 
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It was Ismail who allowed the sijbjection of the 
country to Europe and eventually to Britain, Instead of 
making Egypt more independent after securing administra- 
tive independence of the Porte ^ he increased the bonds 
with foreign countries which caused much harm for more 
than half a century. 

Before we talk of the final sell out of Ismail, we 
have to take note of how he tried to break some of the 
old barriers. Like other parts of Ottoman Empire, Egypt 
too was bound by the Capitulation system of privileges 
derived from ancient treaties with former Sultans . By 
these Capitulations both European and American residents 
in Egypt were exempt from local taxation and were siA)ject 
only to their counsular courts. Ismail wanted to end it. 
After patient negotiations by his Minister over several 
years, the system was abrogated. In their place mixed 
courts came into existence in 1875, These courts had 
jurisdiction in cases involving Egyptians and foreigners, 
or foreigners of different countries and had both foreign 
and Egyptian judges who administered codes based on French 
law , 

Another point in the internal administration was the 
setting up of a Consultative Council in 1866 and later 
the Assembly of Delegates chosen by indirect elections. 

To the latter body a great maj ority of menrtoers were elec- 
ted from village headmen iSmail did not like it. Although 
the asserrbly was a caricature of parliament in Europe andc. 
it was primarily intended to impress European money-lenders, 
Ismail was instrumental for giving freedom to the Press 
and for launching a diplomatic campaign: for achieving ' 
legal autoncamy for Egypt i. ' 

Furthermore, Ismail' s positive- contribution- to Egypt 
is commendable. Firstly, Ismail wanted a revision of ^e:: 
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whole Suez enterprise. In his words, "i want the Canal 
to belong to Egypt, not Egypt to the Canal". Some of the 
concessions earlier given to France were withdrawn. Forced 
labour also was stopped, but the Canal was completed with 
the help of modern machinery. 

Second, in the field of education, Ismail left an 
imprint - a system of primary, secondary and technical 
school was organised. Youth cltibs were formed in order 
to enable one amongst them to get admitted into the sch- 
ools and later the one- fortunate individual v/ould teach 
the rest at an evening class. Seme schools were endowed, 
frem the private property of Ismail. And he founded a 
national library with very valuable manuscripts and books 
of hie own. 

Third, it was Egypt during the days of Ismail that 
gave a lead to the East in the suppression of Slave Trade, 
Indeed slavery was abolished os a legal institution by 
Said. Ismail signed a series of international conventions 
against slave trade. He took effective measures for sto- 
pping the slave trade down the Nile and slave raids in 
Sudan. 

The progress achieved during the twelve years reign 
of ‘Ismail was very ccrrmcndable. The railway system was 
increased by 5 times, telegraphs by 10 times, Egyptian 
export raised by 15 /, While the population increased by 
50%; Port Said was founded. The harbour of Alexandria was 
Improved, (The.jJile'got a steam-boat service. There was 
considerable increase in- the number of new canals and new 
•irrigation chahnols' while the whole irrigation system 
was re-organised. The population of cattle also increa- 
sed. Cotton' export quadrx^led in value and -the Egyptian 
cotton saved Lancashire . from complete ruin during the 
Americal Civil War. 
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Nevertheless, opposition grew to Ismail, Apart 
from the Khedive and his family being the principal land- 
h<^lders of Egypt, the aristocracy that siirrounded them 
vjas rr.cstly drevm from the Turko-Circassian familifes. The 
ascendancy of the Tnrlo -Circassians (the parveny aristo- 
cracy v7hich held all the principal civil and military 
offices) v;as challenged by native Egyptian Officers who 
resented the privileged position of their foreign collea- 
gues. The resentment against Ismail and the system that 
surrounded him v/as worsened by the agitation of al-Afgani, 
a propagandist for the liberation of Islam from European 
exploitation while pleading for a strong Caliphate, He 
liv«;d and taught in Cairo for 8 years. While Ismail's 
public-v7orks schemes improved Egypt' s communication, produc- 
tion and trade, they brought little profit to the masses 
who bore the main burden of heavy taxation. The strong 
under -current of popular discontent was added to the natio- 
nalist criticism of Ismail for favouring Europeans, his 
financial policy and the preference that he showed for 
the Turko-Circassians . Thus, in the Assembly and the 
army and among the western intelligentsia, politically 
conscious individuals and groups began to emerge who 
drev; their ideas from both western ard Islamic sources. 

The first nationalist nev;spap 2 rs appeared in 1877 and the 
slogan 'Egypt for the Egyptians' began to be heard. 


And by the year 1875 Ismail's debts mounted to 91 
irdllion nounds, and Ismail was short of money to pay his 
next: pa^^mient of inten st on the leans that V7ere already 
contracted. Cenf rented v;ith their situation, he disposed 
of share in tJic capital of the Suez Canal Company, 

ny April l876, tiio State- was bankrupt. An international 
Calrsu Gu la Datte Pub lie uc was sold up. Further, this 
r -sult'..d in tin.. Fr'-nch and the British Cerrmissione rs 
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rccciving Egiptian revenues, supervising the railways and 
the port of Alexandria while maintaining th<; payments duo 
to the creditors, in short# the bailiffs were in and the 
dual control of Britain and France began to regulate the 
public life of Egypt. Ismail# hoWever# was not willing 
to yield his povjcr. in 1679 he profited from the army 
demonstration against the European Ministers to dismiss 
tlic ministry of Nubar pasha. He even worked in alliance 
x-dth tlic Assembly of Delegates to destroy international 
control over Egypt. By then his standing outside Egypt 
was lost. In June 1879 the Sultan of Turkey, at the 
instigation of France and Britain, deposed him in favour 
of his son# Tawfiq. 
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COLONISATION OF EGYPTIAN ECONOI'^ 

( 1876 - 1920 ) 

The year 1876 witnessed the financial collapse of 
Ismail pasha's regime in Egypt. Since Ismail owed huge 
sums of money .to European investors, Britain and France 
imposed dual control on the financial affairs of Egypt. 

By then, the nationalist discontent, particularly that of 
Egyptians, was gaining momentum. Talcing advantage of the. 
nationalist tide, Ismail pasha wanted to get rid of the 
dual control established by Prance and Britain, But both 
Britain and France got Ismail pasha deposed by the Turkish 
Sultan, 

This attempt happened to coincide with the revolt of 
the Egyptian ^nationalists led by Col^Arabi, Both Britain 
and Prance reacted. Britain alone acted and defeated the 
nationalists in 1882 . Since Prance did not participate 
in the defeat of Col.Arabi, Britain chose to act on its 
own frcm 1883 onwards. And it was in that year Major 
Baring, later known as Lord Cromer, started managing the 
affairs of Britain in Egypt for a period of 24 years. 

Many attempts v;ere made by Lord Crcmer to improve 
the situation giving top priority to the solvency of Egypt, 
but all through the period of his rule as well as that of 
his successors Sir Eldon Gorst, Lord Kitchener and even 
General Allenby, the nature of their rule was colonial. 

The characteristics of colonial rule are exploitation of 
native economy, effective political control while denying 
self-government, domination of administration by persons 
hailing frcra Britain, contempt for natives and the policy 
of divide and rule. Ipdeed great claims have been made 
by historians on behalf of Lord Crcmer which would be 
taken for examination after explaining the broad features 
of the colonial control of Britain. 
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Regarding cconotDlc exploitation, the sole concern of 
Croncr was the solvency of Egypt l.c. safeguarding the 
intc:<.st of European creditors. Since this was the prin- 
cipal objective in the ccbnonic field, no efforts were 
nadc VO encourage the econcmlc growth of the country al- 
though a nurber of welfare ncasures were introdu«ed, it 
is Interen^^ to note that even in the. minor industrial 
field like ^ textiles initiative could be taken up by 
Egyptians only. After 1920 - it was during 1920- 23 -that 
a group of industrial undertakings came up under the leader 
ship of Kisr Dank. And all through this period Britain 
concentrated on protecting the Suet Canal and th 2 reby its 
qlcbal strategic interests. 

Regarding political affaire also although a legis- 
lative asscrbly and the cabinet system were permitted, they 
cculd not make much headway since British interest always 
prc*«dcminatcd o*/cr that of the nationalists* interests, A 
well -thought out administrative structure was created by 
Crcmcr. The Khedive and the prime Minister had to accept 
the advice of the British Agent and Consul General, Lord 
Croncr. Each £gi*ptian minister hod hie British adviser 
and each provincial Governor, his British inspector, who, 
through direct access to Cromer, wielded the actual power 
of go*/emmcnt, 

V/hilc the basic political structure was In the hands 
of Lord Cremer and later in the hands of his successors, 
none of these chief British executives over gave a thought 
to the self-government of Egyptians, All the. time the 
top mOTi assessed that Egypt was not fit enough to carry 
its own government.. Indeed during thu days of Sir Eldon 
Gorst the existing legislature was reorganised, but it did 
not mean much. After that, no serious thought was given 
to the self-government of Egyptians because of the First 
V’orld VJar and its aftermath. 
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In like manner the ackninistrative system# too, was 
totally under the control of Britons , In the days of 
Lord Cromer able British administrators were appointed 
but later second -rarikiiig Britons came to man the adminis- 
tration. Lord Cromer was both out of touch and out of 
sympathy with the new generation of Egyptians, The occu- 
pation of Egypt had beccme to all intents and purposes 
permanent and its consequent growth of the British offi- 
cial establishment created frustration among the, educated 
Egyptians, whose resentment became increasingly articulate. 
Added to this, the BritisYi reliance on Christian bureau- 
cracy and the Turkish and Labanike Beys added insult to 
injury. 

The period of British rule during 1876 to 1920 also 
witnessed the British contempt for the capability and 
integrity of the natives . However, as the calibre of the 
British administrative personnel declined, tension betw- 
een ordinary Egyptians and the average Britons increased. 
Such as estrangement between the rulers and the ruled 
logically precepitated ugly incidents like that of 
Dinshawai in 1906. 

Leaving aside the general nature of the colonial 
rule of Britain we can examine in more details its nature 
during the time of Lord Cromer and his successors . 

It is claimed by British historians that Cromer 
did a lot' of good to Egypt: restored the solvency of 
Egypt, extended the crop area by nearly l/5th in the 90s 
because of the completion of the delta barrage' and exten- 
sion of perennial irrigation and abolished the ugly ins- 
titution of the compulsory unpaid labour called corvee , 
the use of Kurbash to control the fellahin, and ended 
corruption. One nore laurel for the administration of 
Cromer was the conpletion of the Aswan Dam in 1902. The 
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cotton crop was trebled and the sugar crop more than 
doubled, Tha country was covered with light railways and 
roads for marketing its produce. And the peasant was no 
longer plundered by the Greek money-lender, thanks to the 
law courts and land banks. 

All these claims are debatable. One of the motives 
for the British occupation was to see that Egypt paid its 
taxes. Its European mandate was that of a receivership 
for the European creditors of Egypt. Since the Egyptian 
solvency practically had a British guarantee, European 
creditors could have allowed a reduction in Egyptian 
liabilities. But they did not. If Egypt was to beccme a 
paying proposition, it was essential that all real profits 
should be used for remunerative replacement of productive 
plants and for promoting production. On the other hand, 
France created every possible difficulty in the way of 
British reconstruction while holding 2/3rds of the debts, 
Afte^ agreeing^j. abolishing tho French Controller in 1883, 
the French adopted, whenever possible, legal proceedings, 
to thwart the British effort to avoid another bankruptcy, 
A- conference in London in 1884 failed to get a revision of 
the debt. Another conference, a year later, only permi- 
tted a fxirther extension of the existing international 
controls. 

Faced with a difficult situation, Britain resorted 
to certain ur^qpular measures which proved detrimental 
to Egypt, In order to obtain scxne money from the new 
tobacco duties, the administration of Crorver sacrificed 
the native industry by prohibiting the cul-tiLvation of 
tobacco. It was more unfortunate that Britain failed to 
redistribute the incidence of taxation as it existed then 
and which fell almost entirely on the land worker while 
leaving his landlord very lightly burdened, and the 





foreigner almost entirely exempt. No, Lord- Cromer could 
not reduce the debt^ say the nationalists . The total 
deduction was only 9 million pounds and "that too was 
mostly to pay off the expenses of British intervention. 

At the end cf Lord Cromer' s rule the capital value of the 
debt was much the same as it was . in the beginning . It is . 
but natural for the Egyptian nationalists to claim that had 
■they been left alone, they -could have got from Europe an 
equitable reduction of the usurious debts and revision 
of the Capitulations that aggravated the burden of its 
charge. They even claim that durihg the days of Arabi 
there was a- budget surplus of nearly "half a million Egypt- 
ian pounds and that Ismail had reduced the debt more than 
Cromer ever did. '■ 

The Egyptians dispute the other claims too. The 
kurbash or the Whip. made out of the hide of hippo was 
the main instrument of Egyptian administration in contro- 
lling the Fellahs, The British made an atterrpt to totally' 

prohibit the use of it.- Although it took seme time, the 
prohibition came into force by the end of the 19th Cen- 
tury, indeed the nationalist Egyptians claim that they 
would have preferred to be chastised with the kurbash 
than with scorpions, . . 

Lord Cromer claimed that he abolished the three 
evils of Egypt. The first was the corvee or forced labour 
which fell very, heavily on, the poorest Fellahin, After 
its abolition the corvee only survived in the Nile Regis- 
ter from which the peasants could be called out for 
patrolling : and cutting the -dykes during the inundation 
of Nile. But the nationalists, agrue tha-f the Fellahin, 
in fact', paid an excessive land- tax which could have been 
easily, reduced. The second evil- was conscription. Since 
the conditions of service in the armed forces, were improved. 
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army career becarnG as popular as ^ other. The Anglo- 
Egyptian army acquitted Itself very well in Sudan. It 
rehabilitated the reputation of the Egyptian army/ which, 
in turn, eddod to the self-respect of the Egyptian nation- 
alists. The third evil was corruption associated with 
collection. In this field Cromer was not much of a success. 

But in one respect Cremer was a failure. After the 
British rule was established whatever that remained of 
Mohemed Ali*s enterprise in-lhe field of education was 
abandoned. By the time Greener left, barely 165,000 stu- 
dents were in schools. 

Furthermore, the British policy of respecting Islam 
not only as the State religion but as a social regime, 
postponed any reform of social life with regard to slavery 
and subjection of women. Slave trading was effectively 
stopped but donestic slavery was tolerated. 

And with regard to enployoent opportunities the 
Egyptians were losers. Vacancies came to be almost invari- 
ably filled by Englishmen - at first as experts and la'tef 
jusu because they were English, At times efforts were 
made to Chech this process. The results viere not encou- 
raging. Egyptians either held sinecures or second ranking 
posts. The Anglo-Egyptian Civil Service regularly recrui- 
ted men who vjcrc entitled to permandnt employment and 
pension. The conviction was maintained that Egyptian 
wcis being educated by exports; but in fact it employed 
more members of British ruling class than what was com- 
patible with its own level of education. Even Lord . 

Cromer stopped the establishment of national university 
in 1905 while zaghlul was the Minister of Education. 

I ' 

After Cromer left. Sir Eldon Gorst was appointed 
in 1907. in Britain a Liberal Government was in power, 
which believed in relaxed British control;' Sir Gorst 





could not reverse the earlier policy as the opposition 
within started gaining strength. Various happenings like 
Dinshawai incident and the emergence of Mustafa Kamal 
along with the Nationalist party and the perennial intri- 
gues of Abbas -II disabled the British from introducing any 
meaningful changes in Egypt ^ 

After Sir Eldon Gorst, Britain appointed Lord Kitch- 
ener to rule Egypt. He disapproved of any encouragement 
to the socalled political classes. In his Organic Law of 
1913 he proposed to re-organize . the existing legislative 
bodies to give adequate representation for agricultural 
population. At the same time, the administration provided 
additional irrigation water by raising the height of the 
Aswan Dam, and protected the small proprietor from the 
seizure of his holding for debt through the Five Peddan 
Law, Political tranquillity was restored and the new 
agricultural pdicy ensured prosperity and confidence. 
Nevertheless, the new legislative assembly continued its 
obstructionist tactics, A clash between the administra- 
tion and Zaghlul, who became the leader of the nationalist 
opposition, after incurring the enemity of Abbas -II, was 
averted only by the outbreak of the First World War. 

In the days of Kitchener legislation was mostly 
concerned with agricultxure , irrigation and transportation. 
The Five Peeden Law protected the Fellahs from the local 
money-lenders. A ministry of Agriculture was established 
and great irrigation schemes were undertaken. Unfortuna- 
tely war broke out in 1914 and Kitchener could not do more 
things that he contemplated. 

Talking of the colonial nature of the British rule, 
we have to admit that it was not all that harmful in the 
economic field. Economic relief came by the end of 1894. 
After this period, money was devoted to ameliorative 
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subjects such as drainage, railways, hospitals, and to 
scrati extent education. More constr\x:tive spending was 
obstructed because of the decision to launch a canpaign 
to recover Sudan from the Dervishes. Moreover, the 
financial control of Britain was not entirely for the 
cconcmic good of Britain alone, seventy - eight per 
cent of the Egyptian public debt and joint-stock capital 
was in foreign hands during the time of Lord Crcmcr. it 
was with the intention of protecting this European inte^ 
rest as well as the British design to protect her gld^al 
interests that made Britain treat Egypt as a colony from 
1876 to 1920. 
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anti-imperialist MOVEr^NT OF EGYPT 

Britain conquered Egypt in a fit of absence of mind. 
There is much truth in this old statement. There is equal 
amount of truth in the allegation of the Egyptian nation- 
alists that colonial considerations prevailed over anything 
else during the de-facto and the de-jure rule of Britain 

from 1876 to 1923, And what is known as anti -imperialist 

idle 

movement is associated with £ struggle of the Egyptians 
against the Capitulations and the rule of foreigners 
(Turko -Circassians and Britons) . 

It was during the time of Ismail pasha that the 
first phase of Egyptian nationalist struggle began.. During 
the preceding 50 years, inspired by Europe, changes were 
introduced and they created a small class of young men 
with a modem outlook, the Ef fendis . They imbibed sane 
of the liberal and nationalist ideas of contemporary 
v/estcrn Europe. This received a further stipulus from 
the agitation of al-Afghani, a propagandist for libera- 
tion of ell Islamic countries from European influence 
and exploitation, and their union under a strong Caliphate, 

This under -current of popular discontent was further 
inf lammed by the policies of Ismail, in order to realise 
his airbitious designs Ismail pasha not only contracted • 
a large n\mber of foreign debts but also permitted non- 
Egyptians to fatten on his policies . The predominance of 
Turkc-Circassians in the civil and military offices came 
to be resented by the Egyptian officers in the Assembly 
and the Army as v;ell as among the v;estern intelligentsia. 
Individual groups began to emerge derivir^ their ideology 
from both v;estern and Islamic sources. 

This discontent w£is inmensely benefited by the free- 
dom that was given to the press by Ismail as v/oll as the 
beginning of the diplomatic c-empaign by Ismail for achieving 
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Icgal outoncny for Egypt. Tho first nat 

paper appeared in 1077 and the slogan 'Egypt for the 

Egyptians* began to be hoard. 

When the State became bankri^jt in April 1976, an 
International Cerrmission was set up with French and 
British Ccnmissicners to supervise the finances of Egypt. 
To cut down expenditure the dual authority Commissioners 
proposed reduction of expenditure on the army vfliich prima- 
rily affected the Egyptian segment of the Army, in 1878 
when the ministry of the Armenian, i^ubar pasha, _ 

a British Minister of Finance and French Minister of Pubi'*'’ 
Works), ordered seme measures for reducing expenditure, 
like the reduction of the size of tho army, it caused grea: 
indignation, in 1879 occurred a riot of officers which 
forced the government to resign. This made two wes^-^-- 
powers obtain the deposition of ismail in favour of Tawfiq. 
One further, consequence of this was the tightening of the 
dual control. But the nationalist unrest grew and a riot 
of army officers led by Colonel Arabi broke out in 1881. 
This forced, the Khedive to accept a nationalist goverrment 
with Arabi* as Under Secretary for War, Encouraged by this 
nationalist success the Chamber of Notables was bold 
enough to claim the right to vote the budget without heed- 
ing the representations of foreign financial controllers. 

Alarmed by these developments, prance proposed a 
joint armed intervention in Egypt, <In 1882 a new natio- 
naDist goverrxneht came into power 'in Cairo with Arabi as 
Minister of War. The British govermenf invited the 
OttcsTian government to intervene and; even proposed an 
international conference to refer the whole 'Egyptian 
question, a fact which proves that Britain had no design 
to annex Egypt, However, as the nationalist government 
'.’was dismissed, disorders broke out..' In the meantime the 


French goverrment could not decide. British troops were 
landed at port Said and the Egyptian army was shattered 
at Tel hl-KGbir in September 1982. Britain informed France 
of her intentions to withdraw from the dual control. In 
July, the Khedivo abolished it altogether. The net result 
v;as a typical Alice -in-the V7onderland situation. Britain 
became the de-facto ruler of Egypt, 

VIhat exactly made Britain to take the peremptory 
step of establishing their de-facto rule in Egypt is to 
be viewed on a v/ider canvas. As late as 1887 Britain 
proposed to vjithdraw after three years but the proposal 
v/as torpedoed by France which was earlier peeved by the 
unilateral action of Britain. Apart from this, the 
principal reason v;hich made British occupation to continue 
v;as the Kahdi uprising of Muslims in Sudan in 1881, Britain 
could ill-afford to allov; this fanatic horde to overrun 
Egypt vjith all the ugly consequences. Furthermore, the 
killing of General Gordon in 1885 let loose a surge of 
patriotic sentiment in Britain and thus made it impossible 
for tJic British government to v;ithdraw from Egypt, 




the British Civil Service in Egypt. He sought to create 
a body of moderate opinion. When Mustapha Kamal died in 
1908/ this policy received a setback since there was no- 
body to lead the moderates. Soon Sir Eldon Gorst fell 
sick and Lord Kitchener was appointed in 1911., He ruled 
the country ruthlessly by imposing press censorship. 
Realizing soon that coercion alone was not enough. Lord 
Kitchener gave a new constitution in 1913 as a step to- 
wards self-government. It did not satisfy the extreme 
national opinion but it won the sympathy of the moderates, 
as for example, zaghlul. 

During the World War more bitterness was caused. 

The muirtoer of British officials rapidly increased but 
their quality was poor. The press was muzzled/ which 
alienated the hitherto loyal Copts, However, the entry 
of the Ottoman empire into the war led to the imposition 
of material law in Egypt. The political question was sus- 
pended while discontent was driven further underground to 
fester until the end of the war. 

The great war left’ in the public mind a strong dis- 
inclination for any foreign or imperial policy, Biritain 
declared a temporary protectorate over Egypt at the out- 
break of the war but frcm 1919 to 1921 it sought to make 
it permanent. And dioring the war thousands of Fellahins 
were conscripted and their drought animals were requisi- 
tioned. The xirban population was hurt by the shortage of 
imported supplies, especially of cereals. All told, the 
idea of protectorate became repulsive of Egyptians, 

Logically, the popularity of Zaghlul gfew. He made 
a claim to be represented at the peace conference but he 
V7as deported. This led to widespread insurrection among 
the Fellahins. Even Cairo was isolated for some time. 
Meanwhile, Lloyd George rei^alled the High Commissioner and 
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appointed Lord Allcnby as the new High Ccamiccioncr. 

Saghlul was released from detention and in Axjguct 1920 
Lerd y.ilniiv waa^ sent to inquire into the form of goverrmentr. 
which*/ under the protectorate, will’/ best calculated to 
fre^den, pccoc and prosperity, the progressive development ' 
cC sclf-govcrrmcnt institutions and the protection of 
foreign interests, in a way tlic whole country was brought j 
to a standstill. The British Enquiry Ccrmisslon headed i 
by Lord Milner was received in silence - an important i 

dimension of the Egyptian Revolution was the use of the | 

petlicds of boycott and overseas propaganda. The seven 
British exports vorc met cvcrj^whcrc by blank faces, proni- 
nent men who refused to talk, tight-lipped politicians 
and rollelis who turned away the* moment they were accosted, 
Lcrd Milner lost in the sea of silence, advised his govern- 
ment to give up the protcctorato. In August 1920, Milner 
proposed a definite settlement, zaghlul made counter 
proposals, negotiations were carried all through 1921 
and finally tgypt was liberated. 

In February 1922, it was decreed that the protecto- 
rate was terminated but it reserved to Britain the security 
of corrmunl cations, the’ defence of Egypt and of foreign 
nationals in Egypt and Sudan, pending the conclusion of 
the agreements covering these points. According to the 
constitution of 1923 Egypt was declared a Bo\’crcign, free 
and independent state with Islam as its religion and 
Arabic as the official language. All public and military 
employment was restricted to the natives of the country 
except where provided by law. 

After the elections were hold more confusion arose- , 

The kir^ started playing a part and the triangular con- 
flict between the British, the monarch and the Nationalists 
gradually went cut of control. Ultimately by the Treaty 

...A 


of 1936 the British military occupation v;as ended but 
Britain retained the right to station troops in a zone 
along the Suez Canal. Both agreed to renew the alliance 



after 1956, 
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controllcd by n narrow oligarchy linked together by marrl 
ianc tlen and by mutual connivance at corruption. j 

2n 1795 Holland wa? cccuplod by linpolcon. Holland 
van proclalir.ed n Republic while the Indies ccsr.c under its 
control in 1799, ;»nd during tl»e last 20 years of the 18th 
Century the fortunes of tl>e VOC* declined partly due to 
ccrpctiticn fran rival European car:panics and partly beca- 
use of srviagling end private trade by cor.pani^officials. 
The rountln^ expenses of wars also played their pert, . In 
1783 th*. cQrpany*c directcra v«re without any ready cash: 

vand in 1759 the corrpar^' was totally bankrupt leading >to 
taJ'.cowr ' i ^ 

its ^ by the new Dutch govcrns<.nt, 

Dncrriels ( repreflentativo of the Dutch Republic and 
one of i;apoleoa*n Kcrshals) , who took owr power in 1808, 
worked witii tremendous ea.*rgy for strengthoning Java's 
defences and built a fleet of snail fast vessels. Earlier 
he attcftpttfd a total reform of the administration of Java, 
It was a ccntrallsod one. He* divided tlie land into five 
divisions and 39 regencies, all directly aider the control 
of Batavia, The regents, rather being treated an semi- 
independent local rulers, v;cre' declared officials of the 
Dutch government and were given military ranks and paid 
salaries , 

Dacndclo accepted the old Dutch verdict that tho 
Javanese- wer*. lazy people. Instead of abolishing the 
compulsory cultivation of coffee os desired by the autho- 
rities at hcr.c, he increased it. He did his utmost to 
suppress illegal emoluments and madc/jfforts to see that 
all payments v-urc made direct to the cultivators. He 
also improved the lot of the blandong people (forced 
labour in the teak forests) by an issue of rice and salt. 
He also introduced reforms in judicial and land adminis- 
trations which were later developed by his successors. 
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The Dutch rule in -the Indies or Indonesia was for a 
period of 300 years. The western influence was felt clearly 
by the end of the. 17th century when the Portuguese, the 
English and the Dutch traders swarmed the trading centres 

‘it. 

I of the Indies. By treaties, by wars, and to some extent 
I by luck, the Dutch stayed on while the other Europeans left, 

I To begin with, the Dutch company established a foothold in 
I Jakarta and their own fortress city was named Batavia, And 


I by the '.end of the 17th century, unwittingly and perhaps' 
i 

■ unintentionally, the Dutch embarked on a policy which drew 
them more and more deeply into Indonesia's territorial 
affairs . 


A mere trading post developed into a colony and, then 
into a colonial empire with Batavia as the chief trading 
port. Most of the Western Java became a part of Batavia 
and through treaties the Dutch came to control practically 
the whole of Java, By the end of the 18th century the Bata- 
vian government increasingly relied on tribute and taxation 
for its finances instead of trade; a toll tax on the Chinese 
for wearing pig tails. Sane of the features of the colonial 
rule appeared by the close of the 19th century: must the 
industrious Chirtese and the lazy Javanese were accepted as 
axiomatic truths and. on these bases was built the whole 
■edifice of forced delivery.- And just like any other 
colonial power, the Dutch wanted to. bring a little bit of 
their hone territory into Batavia, an ambition which made 
them build canals which soon became stagnant and bred 
mosquitoes . 

And all through the Dutch penetration in the Indies 
■the affairs were managed by a company known as the VOC, 

The company servants grew extremely wealthy and it was 
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' But during his time, the e:^ens6s on military and 
naval preparations ware staggering. For the sake of mon^ 
he resorted to the expedient df selling land to private 
persons. He not only sold large estates of land but ^Iso 
the rights -.over the cultivators previously enjoyed by the 
government. Moreover, as the pressure for finances increa 
sed, .he floated forced loans, farmed out opium dens, and 
introduced a State rice monopoly. He even compelled the 
banks to hand over their coins to the treasury in return 
for poper. Xc 

The British re-appeared and conquered java in 1811. 
Raffles was appointed the I/t.Governor of java. He asserted 
the Dutch authority over palembang, Madura, Bali and 
western Borneo. His Advisory Council consisted of one 
Commandcr-in-Chicf and two Dutchmen. One Dutchman, Munti- 
nghe had a fine record of service under Daendels , 

Raffles introduced an innovation in revenue matters 
in the form of a general tax on land. His aim was to 
substitute this for all corrpulsory services, contingencies 
and forced doliVories. He declared the government as the 
sole owner of the- soil. He believed that Misstep would 
free the peasants frem servility to their feudal rulers 
and from the burden of forced deliveries to the Dut«h, 

Thus the Javanese peasants became government tenants 
paying rent for the land they cultivated. The rent was 
levied on units of land called ‘desas* which was to be 
assessed according to the productivity of the soil. The 
most productive land was to pay half its yield, the worst 
a quarter only. The average was estimated at 2/5ths, 

But Raffles could not implement this programme 
because full survey of the land could not be conducted 
due to lack of time and qualified staff. The revenue 
demand was based on the arbitrary estimates of the resident 
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Tht old dunl r.ystcm oC different law and separate 
codes for Europeans and natives, v.-as revived and ctren- 
qUitned. But sane atternpts wcr<. made to protect the 
interests of Oic natives, ilativc officials v.*crc given 
fixed salaries Instead of being asiigned land, slave 
trade v**a5 forbidden. Unfortunately the practice of force 
coffee cultivation in preangcr and blandong (serfdom in 
the forcsts)was retained* 

In the ncantir.o, the J ava VJar of 1025^30 sprang 
fren a nirrbcr of causes, in part, it was the product of 
t)K disappointed arbitions of its leader, prince Dipo 
j:egcro, who had been passed ov.r for the succession to 
tl'.c Uircne cf Jagjal^artc, in oort, it sprang fron resent 
rent arom th^, arictccratlc landholders of Jogjakarta, 
whose contracts for the lease >f their lands to Europeans 
had been canceled by tlic Governor -Ccncral. VThat trigger* 
off the revolt was the govomri*.nt' s action in building a . 
read over land bordering on a sacred terb. Thert were 
alee, no doubt, hidden factors of thu Hind often to be 
found in rcsslanic expectation of the coning of a Just 
Pulcr who v^ould restore the harmony of the kingdon, Fron 
those varied causes there sprang a revolt which, through 
Uy- skillful use of guerilla tactics, continued to cha- 
llcngo Dutch authority for five years, until the Dutch 
treacherously seized Dipo Ilcgcro during truce negotiations 
and exiled him to Celebes, 

/»bout the* same time, the Dutch in western Sumatra 
wore drawn into 'the so-called Padrl war (named after 
pedir, a to^•.'n in Achch through which Muslim pilgrims 
usually returned home) • Basically, this was a religious 
struggle between revivalist Islamic leaders in Minangkabav 
and the adat (customary law) leaders of the community. 
Under imam Dondjol, the podri forces resisted Dutch : 
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pressure from the early 1820s until 1837. The effect of 

this involvement was inevitably to strengthen the Dutch 

administrative commitment in western Sumatra. Together 

with the Java War. it also accentuated the financial diffi- 

c£ 

cultiesythe government and strengthened Holland's desire 

to find a means of making the Indies pay . , 

, i? ^ 

formation in 1825 of the Netherlands Trading 

Company, a company embracing all merchants engaged in the 
.Indies trade and supported by the Netherlands government 
with the king as its chief shareholder, did not produce 
the hoped for ccmmercial expansion. In 1830 , however, a 
newly appointed Governor General, Johannes Van Den Bosch, 
devised a new method by which the government could tap the 
resources of the Indies. This was the so-calle d Culture 
j^ystem , or Cultivation System. The principle of free 
peasant cultivation was abandoned completely. ■ The system 
was the brain child of Van Den Bosch. When he was sent to 
Dutch West Indies in 1927 to restore their economic pros- 
perity, Van Den Bosch postulated this system. The Dutch 
king was impressed by the blueprint. 


In many ways, the Culture System was the old system 
of forced deliveries and contingencies with a new look. 

The peasant was compelled to devote a portion c f his land 
to the cultivation of crops for export while the government 
would take the produce in lieu of land rent. The products 
were sold in Netherlands so that the home country could 
become a world market for trc^ical products. 

Some of the important points in the nine principles 
laid down by Van Den Bosch are the following : 


(a) Set apart a portion of the rice field for the 
cultivation of export crops and such an area 
should not be more than l/5th of the cultiva- 
ted ground. 
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(b) Cultivation of such crops must not entail more 
labour than the cultivation of rice . 

(c) Such land was free of land rent. 

(d) Crop failure was the responsibility of govern- 
ment, provided it was not due to lack of zeal 
or industry. 

To begin with, Indigo and sugar were planted. The 
experiment was a success. Then coffee, tea, tobacco, 
pepper, cinnamon and cotton were added. There was oppo- 
sition to this expansion. But Van Den Bosch would not 
yield. Actually the Culture System became the life-belt 
on which Netherlands kept afloat; it saved Holland fro m 
bankruptcy . 

But frem 1832 onwards the element of compulsion 
was increased. From 1833, the price of coffee was fixed- 
this contravened the original promiS3. Raising of these 
ne'w crops proved more expensive and troublescme than rice 
cultivation. The government turned 'a blind eye to the 
complaints since it had to bail out the heme government. 

In fact all the safeguards provided in the original 
scheme of nine principles were throv/.-j over-board. The 
cultivators were forced to cultivate government land first 
before starting their own. Often more than l/5th of the 
land was set apart for government crops. Forced labour 
still Continued and land rent was collected almost without 
exception. 

The system yielded the expected finances. A profit , 
of 3 million guilders accrued to the Netherland in 1833, 

It is estimated that a total of 9 million guilders went 
to th6 Netherland - used, for tiie payment of national 
debts' and the construction of the Dutch railways : not 
surprisingly the population of Java- increased from. 6 
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million to 9h million. In some areas notably in East Java, 
where rice was not-neglected, there was prosperity. 

In other areas where the cultivation of rice was 
neglected famine broke out all through the period of 
1830 - 1860 (culture period) . The outer islands were neg- 
lected, The government also failed to tackle the problem 
of piracy. Famines broke out during 1843 - 1845 and they 
made the people suspect the wisdom of the system. Above 
all, the government at home was changed in 1848 and the 
Liberals who were in the lead starting attacking it. The 
Liberals wanted that the interests of the natives should 
be the first care^ of the government. A constitutional 
provision took away from the king the sole responsibility 
for the colonies and vested it in the States -General, .Al- 
though a succession of reactionary governments came to 
power at the Hague, the Colonial Opposition gained gromd. 

Slowly the system was abandoned. By a resolution 
passed in 1854 by the Dutch Parliament, the authority of the 
colony was entrusted to the Governor General and his coun- 
cil in the indies. Also the resolution "Anticipated aban. 
donment of the Culture Syatem, The resolution specially 
stated that the oppression of the Culture System must be 
ended, and in 1860 to publications stirred up wide support/ 
the liberal compaign .to against the Culture System, 

It was from 1862 onwards that the '^stem came to be 
gradually abandoned — pepper in 1862, cloves in 1863, 
indigo, tea aril cinnamon in 1865 and tobacco in 1866, 
However forced culture of. sugar and coffee, the principle 
source of Dutch profit, was retained,- On the other hand, 
it was strictly forbidden to use more than l/5th of the 
Cultivator's land for government crops. Another useful 
measure was the abolition of coirpulsory laboixc in forest 
districts in 1865, Finally, a law of 1870 'was'”%ie final 
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shot against the Culture System - government to withdraw 
from sugar cultivation in 12 chases beginning from 1878, 
But forced cultivation of coffee 'Remained till 1917. 

The same tardiness was shown in dropping other inju- 
rious policies like monopolies which inflicted great hard- 
ships on the people. Even in 1927, the returns to govern- 
ment fran monopolies was 82 million guilders , 

It is of interest to know that the Dutch Liberals 
were inspired by the consideration that individual Dutch- 
men should get profitr but not the government: The liberal 
men were caught in a contradiction — to free the natives 
capitalists. By an agrarian lav; of 1870 capitalists were 
permitted to from the government leases for seventy- 

fivc-ycar period / hire land from native owners on short - 
term agreements. This opened the flood-gates for private 
enterprise, in 1886 the value of private exports was 168 
million guilders, whereas that of the state was a mere 
16 million guilders, 

Apart from the slov; death of the Culture System in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, the Dutch showed 
great interest in expanding their effective control over 
other islands apart frem Java, Realising the great impor- 
tance of coal, mines were opened in south-west Borneo and 
the territories of a Sultan were annexed. The island of 
Billiton was occupied where rich tine deposits vjere 
discovered. 

The Dutch concentrated their attention on Sumatra 
as time went by. .By a treaty the State of western Suma- 
tra and its dependencies were brought under Dutch sove- 
reignty in 1858. Quick came tobacco plantir^ in western 
Sumatra, This development was cbjected by Acheh which 
claimed Sumatra as one of its dependencies. Negotiations 
failed and war broke out, A protracted war of bitterness 
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was fought before Acheh was subdued in 19 08. 

Lastly it must be taken note that fran 1870 onwards 
the Indies witnessed rapid economic development. More land 
was handed over to private planters. Tobacco and Sugar 
expanded rapidly. Coffee, pepper, tea, copra and palm-oil 
were the important exports- to. the world markets. Signi- 
ficantly except for sugar industry, there was little large- 
scale industry. The native industries to survive European 
manufacturers were pottery, spinning and weaving. 

Apart from this development, construction of rail- 
ways was started in the seventies and by the end of 1900 
great progress was made. Telegraph service began in the 
mid 19th century, and the telephone service two decades 
later. 

Shipping facilities were improved as more ships called 
at the ports of Indies ; new harbours were built while old 
harbours were modernized. As a capstone to these develop- 
ments was the beginning of exploiting of petrole'um in 1883. 
Large oil deposits were found in Sumatra, Java and Borneo . 

The results of all this progress in terms of export 
trade showed that it doubled in value between 1870 and 
1900 while the import trade quadrupled, in the imports 
were items like fertilizers, iron, steel, machinery and 
tools, all tending to enhance Indonesia's production 
capacity , 

The new imperialism or the Forward Movement after 
1870 caused great changes in Indonesian society . The 
economic and political expansion brought a new Dutch 
population to the Indies : civil servants to staff the 
growing services of’ government, managers to run the new 
estates, and clerks to staff the import-export houses and 
other businesses. These came to form a European enclave 
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within the najor cltioc and accentuated the lines of earlier 
social division, a caste society divided along racial lines. 
True, xhL Dutch were a purely expatriate conmunity whose 
n^irhers were anxious to retire as soon as possible to Holl- 
and, But neny of then regarded the indies as their hcnc, 

Fron the Indonesian point of view, the growing cities 
bcccnc thr^ hcnc of a nev/ urban way of life and stimulated 
sccial change. A new elite emerged under the influence of 
Uic expandinrj V?/.stcm inpact. So did a nev; class of xin- 
cV.illcd end semi-skilled workers who found employment as 
Gcmestlc servants, or as labourers in the light Industries, 
Although the agrarian law and the later labour legislation 
had provlslcns to protect existing custonary rights over 
lend a.nd to guarantee fairness of contracts for labourers, 
the mere feet cC contract crplo>*mcnt on the estates affec- 
ted tlK village society frem which workers were drawn and 
ployed its port in hastening growth of a rootless and 
traditional village society but not absorcbed into the new 
urban culture. 

The history cC Dutch rule in Indonesia from 1830 to 
19.^0 demonstrates cconcnic imperialism at, or near its 
technical bes t. The Dutch multiplied the economic output 

and comcrcc of tJic islands by integrating Indonesian 
world 

resources vjith ^ markets and by ertcouraging the parti- 
cipation of VJcsttrn capital generally. They took full 
advantage of the potentialities of indirect rule, utili- 
sing the authority of the natural leadership of Indone- 
sian society in the interest of order and expanding 
ccmmercc. They exploited effectively the lack of cohe- 
sion within and between the various ethnic, religious, 
and national groups to forestall thu rise of political 
opposition. The semi -slavery of the Culture systfsm was 
corrected in time by the Dutch themselves, and sincere 
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effort was made at official level after 19 00 to stimulate 
modernizing trends of cooperation with the Indonesian elite, 
looking toward a larger indigenous share in both economic 
development and governmental administration, , In the crucial 
test of the beneficence of their rule, the Dutch failed , 
not apparently from any malacious design or from hypocrisy , 
but rather because the system which they developed was so 
completely alien to Indonesian experience and desires . The 
very success of their financial, production and rrarketing 
operations created an \inbridgeable chasm between the alien- 
doninated economy and effective Indonesian participation. 

The well-intentioned reform efforts of ethically minded 
Dutch officials elicited a disappointingly meagre response 
from those supposed to benefit frcro the programme. 

The Dutch demonstration of what could be done in the 
achievement of pacification and improved economic output 
and trade was historically significant, partly because the 
enormous population growth which accompanied the process 
precluded any possibility of reverting to a traditional 
parochial economy. The tragedy of Dutch colonial rule was 
that it ^f.grde d l ittle indigenous exp er ie n ce in handli ng 
s^ch_a s ystem and al so it tende d to ex pl o it .and to perp e - „ 
tuate the problems of Indonesian cultural and-regional 
disunity. These problems survived to embarrass the efforts 
of 'Indonesia to function as an independent economic and 
political entity after World war li. 





were built to move the crops to the ports . - The popula- 
tion too increased, but it had no share in the government, 
and perhaps no other European colony was more completely 
under the rule and control of the alien governing people 
than Java, . it was the memory of this century that had 
greatly embittered the Indonesians against ‘Colonialism’ , 

In the later nineteenth century, under the pressure 
of more liberal opinion at home, the government of the 
Neth^lands slowly modified the system, but more in res- 
ponse to the changing demands of trade than for the good, 

to be 

of Itfidohesians . Coffee, which continued £ the main 
valuable crop far into the m.odern period, was raised under 
the culture system as late as I9i7. . . 

P\arsuing the policy of the . liberals , Holland thought 
that just as freedcm of enterprise maximized welfare at 
home, , the. application of European capital- to the develop- 
ment of colonial resources would improve the lot of Indo- 
nesians. By the end of. the 19th Century it was revealed 
that this miracle was not achieved. Although exports grew, 
the per-capita income fell. 

Then came the argument that Holland owes a Debt of 
Honour to Indonesia (draining wealth from the. indies) , and 
therefore, it should be repaid. The change- :in government 
in Holland in 1901 provided the opportunity -.for a few 
departure in policy. Such: was the birth of the Ethical 
policy. This aimed to devote attention to health and 
education services and-^to the provision of agricultural 
extension services^ all designed to stimulate ..the growth 
of village economy. The sponsors of -this policy also 
hoped to transform Indonesian society by enabling a nev; 
elite in Indonesia to share the riches of v/estem civi- 
lization. 

But the achievements of this policy were very 
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modest. It. failed to check the declining living stan- - 
dards and also failed to pranote an agrarian revolution, 
Whatever the new measures that were introduced in the 
techniques of irrigation they only helped the rice cul- 
tivation area of Java, its effect, therefore, was to 
reconfirm the gulf between the European econony of the 
estates, mines, oil~wells and large-scale .commerce with 
the largely subsistence Indonesian economy based on, rice 
or shifting cultivation. In the field of education, by 
the end of the 30s, there were only. a handful of high 
school graduates and the literacy rate was just over six 
per cent. . 

Although the substantial changes caused by the 
Ethical policy were meagre, the policy was instrumental 
for releasing tremendous forces of social change, mostly 
caused by the force of western economic development, • 
Population grew rapidly along with urbanization. The 
penetration of the money econony. to the village level dis- 
irupted .traditional patterns, .. The small group of educa- 
ted elite were able to ventilate the frustration of the 
masses in this period of social change. Coupled with this, 
there was an attempt to modernize Islam. It was in tiiis 
changed social milieu that a conscious nationalist move- 
ment b^an to develop. 

One other result of this system was that the outer 
islands were neglected, .as rich Java produced all that 
was needed. The spice trade had fallen away to small 
-proportions; Northern Sumatra was not under Dutch Con- 
trols :Bali was;resentful and defiant of the control s 
Borneo was mainly jungle. • The discovery of oil in Borneo 
and later in Sumatra-had not yet made -these islands 
valuable.- t ' _ - ‘ 

The continuing -hos-tility to Dutch influence of the 
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north Sumatra State of Acheh, fiercely Moslem in religion, 
led to a long colonial war, starting in 1872 which was 
finally brought to an end in 1907. The resistance of Acheh 
for so long a time, left a lasting result; hardly had the 
Moslems of Acheh been brought under Dutch rule before the 
Indonesian people as a whole, particularly the .S^iLvanese, 
began to stir to the first movements of modern nationalism. 
There is a kind of poetic equilibrium in the fact that the 
year vhen the Acheh ^■^ar ended, 1908, was the same as that 
v;hich saw the first signs of modern Indonesian nationalism 
in Java. Just as the final embers of resistance to the 
alien invasion V7ere crushed, a fresh flame began to rise, 
to cons\m:ie, in little more than a generation, the colonial 
edifice that was built over a span of three centuries, 
ironically, the Ethical Policy failed in certain areas and 
this failure too facilitated the emergence of a conscious 
nationalist movement. 

In 1905, the government introduced the policy of 
substitution of Indonesians for Europeans in civil ser- 
vice, thereby granting, at least in theory, greater authority 
to local Indonesian officials. However, even within the 
same categories of government employment, the Indonesians 
w’erc given a lov7er rate of salary than their Dutch and 
Eurasian colleagues. 

In the educational institutions, the Indonesians had 
to pay substantive tuition fees, which were V7aived for 
Dutch and Eurasian (mixed Dutch and Indonesian parentage) 
children unless their parents earned more than 1,200 
cjuilders a year. The beginnings of Indonesian nationa- 
list movement can be traced to seme nev; educational 
inscitut-ions started by the oriyayi class (lesser mili- 
tary) in the beginning of the present century. Anti - 
Dutch sentiment and rationalism v7ere subtly fostered by 
thtcsc organiratiens v7nich remained officicilly non-political 
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because of fear of Dutch repression. On the contrary, they 
believed that Western, education would open to their coun- 
tryrren sure avenues of individual and national progress. 

Characteristically, the Initial expression cf dis- 
content with the colonial status quo was cautiously refor - 
^n\ist, but, more significantly, it also represented a posj- 
.tive approach to the problem of coping with alien rule . 
Boedi Oetemo or Budi Uterno was founded in 1903 for the 
purpose of fostering material and spiritual progress. The 
medest Eiima of Boedi O^temo were very much like those of 
the Indian National Congress at the time of its founding 
(significantly, by an Englishman) a generation before, but 
whereas the Indian association eventually grew into a 
popular anti-colonial force, its Indonesia parallel never 
matured beyond an elitist infancy and was soon overshadowed 
by Sarekat Islam, the first pan-Indonesian mass movement, 

Sarekat Islam came into being in 1912 as an expre- 
ssion cE the anxieties of Muslim merchants in central java 
threatened with collapse in the face of mounting Chinese 
cempetitioh; but the strength of the organization was 
quickly expanded beyond the shores of one island and the 
boundaries of a single social class. They also enjoyed 
the advantage of exploiting the general resentment 
against the Sino-Dutch partnership that came to atercise 
monopoly control over most of the business of the archi- 
pelago. Satekat Islam thus harnessed both the passions 
of those who feared the Chinese and the dreams of those 
who championed progress along Western lines , The combi- 
nation was potent. Its activities included protection 
of Indonesian merchants against the Chinese and defence 
of Islam against the proselytizing efforts of the miss- 
ionaries. Fearing Dutch .repression, organization 

avoided overt political action. 
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have 

Sarekat Islam presumably would/remained an alliance 
of restless men from the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie 
had it not been for an ability to reach the masses throu^ 
its religious appeal. Moreover, the variety of the lev'-l'^ 
of orthodoxy among Indonesian Muslims left ir.V.viduals 
notably free to interpret their faith and to evaluate the 
claims of those seeking roles as spokesmen, in other -words, 
the organization was able to address itself to seme 90 per- 
cent of the people of the archipelago and, in fact, enlisted 
over 35^,000 members in its first four years. 

The Speed with which Sarekat Islam grew was costly, 
for there was neither time nor machinery to ens\ir6 disci- 
pline within the rank and file of the movement. Each 
chapter was inclined to follow its own course: even the 

4 . 

collection of dues was sporadic, , . 

Partly in response to the Sarekat* s "^demands , the 
colonial government agreed to introduce some administra- 
tive j.and. constitutional reforms, in 1903', 'Indonesians had 
been allowed seme modest participation in the local and 
regional councils but never beyond the advisory level. 

Thus in 1918, the people’ s Councils, or Volksraad, was 
inaugurated. Half of its members were ' appointed by -the 
Governor -General in his discretionary authority. while the 
other half., were elected by local councils. The majority 
of i'ts members were Dutch and most of the others were lower 
Indonesian officials, hardly mcilcing it a representative 
assembly. Further, the V olksraad* s powers were advisory: 
the Governor-General needed permission from the Hague to 
accept its advice; No vjonder Indonesian nationalists 
felt completely frustrated with the political reforms , 

Indonesia was slow in reaping the friiits from the 
traumatic, influence of the First World War . Although the 
cultnre. system fell into disuse, the marketing of Indonesia's 
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rich exports was entirely in Dutch hands while retain 
business was usually in the hands of the Chinese. The 
Dutch granted no real reforms, no democratic institutions, 
and did not train Indonesians for the higher ranks of the 
civil service. The British system in India during the 
last phase opened a safety valve in providing partial 
democratic assemblies but the Dutch system opened no safe- 
ty valves; it sat rtight, the pressure rose but silently, 
since it had no means of expression. 

in 1914 there occured a change in the anti -imperia - 
list struggle . Sneevliet, a Dutchman, directed his consi- 
derable energies toward winning a voice for himself in the 
tiny laboxir movement of Java and in establishing a small 
social democratic nucleus largely composed of disaffected 
Hollanders who had brought their Marxism from heme. Had 
the movement remained the preserve of disgruntled expat- 
riates, nothing would have cone of it; btit the support of 
dissident Indonesians was actively invited. Soon the 
left was transformed from a discussion group into a poli-, 
tical force through the recruitment of local followers, 
including a gifted Javanese youth, Semaun, who swiftly 
rose to revolutionary leadership. By 1917, aided by the 
economic discontent caused by wartime interruptions of 
export sales, he and a growing number of Marxist compa- 
triots had insinuated themselves into Sarekat Islam and 
gained enough power in that mass organization to dominate 
the drafting of the league’s manifesto for that year. In 
addition to routine calls for progressive reforms, the 
great Muslim Movement came out Sgainst capitalism that 
was “sinful" - that is, foreign. The first real challenge 
to Dutch authority had been offered. 

But after the Russian Revolution of 1917 this move- 
ment received a- setback. Lenin, striving to consolidate 
his power over a country with substantial Muslim enclaves. 






was obliged to denounce pan~lslamic movements. His stand 
naturally tarnished the attractiveness of the left within 
Sarekat Islam and in 1920 drove Indonesian Mar^x is t -Leninists 
to found South-East Asia's first Communist party, the PKI. 
Understandably, the PKI had a substantial following among 
urban workers who were denied the cost of living bonus, 
educated youth without jobs, and middle-income persons 
burdened with taxes . 

In 1923, PKI organized a railway strike successfully 
paralysing most of the economic activity on the island of 
Java, which made the Government and the people spectacu- 
larly aware of the pKI's organizational power and politi- 
cal potential. Though continuing to work from within for 
the domination of Muslim nationalism, Semaun and his more 

f amour successors. Tan Ma-laka, also sponsored a rival 
association 

Islamic £ in a quite forlorn attempt to lure 

men-toers away from Sarekat Islam. 

• The Dutch government was alarmed and quickly respon- 
ded with strong measures. The penal code was revised, 
prescribing severe penalties for any attempt to disrupt 
the economy. As could be predicted, the policy of repre- 
ssion only helped to make the revolutionary views more 
widely popular. The PKI considered the situation ripe 
for a revolution and for the overthrow of the colonial 
government. The fateful year was 1926. Oblivious to the 
total inadequacy of their preparations for' a campaign of 
violence and naively trusting that aid from the Comintern 
'Would somehow prevent disaster, the Communists engineered 
a' series of strikes and riots. The scale of the opera- 
tions was tiny by t the coordination of the attack was 
chaotic. A single spark can indeed ignite a prairie, 
but only wheri the climate is right. The authorities had 
no trouble at all in stamping out the smouldering fire 
and , scattering the embers by forcing seme communists into 
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flight abroad and sending some r,300 others to a concen- 
tration camp in western New Guinea. . 

The defeat of the Communists and the decline of 
Sarekat Islam left the way open for a new organization. 

It was in 1926 that , a general study club was founded in 
Bandung with Soekarno as its Secretary. The young product 
of the Dutch Engineering College at Bandung was ideally 
suited to rise to nationalist leadership. He was at once 
deeply rooted in Javanese mysticism and culture and firmly 
grounded in Western technology. A man with a foot in each 
of the two worlds# he was a living case study of the syn- 
thesis that was colonial nationalism. Moreover# he was a 
captivating orator who could both electrify audiences and 
refresh himself with his speeches . 

Nominally .Muslim# loosely Socialist# fervently 
patriotic, he could reach an almost boundless cross-section 
of his countrymen. In 1927, expanding from the nucleus- 
of a political discussion- group, the pNl or Indonesian 
nationalist party was founded with Sukarno as its head. 

It began to appeal to Indonesia's new urban elite, 
It-solely appealed to tiie idea of a struggle for indepen- 
dence, In the mid 20s, students who returned from Holland, 
joined this movement. To seek mass support he worked with 
moderate leaders and re-organized his party. 

So successful was the leader in mustering a follow- 
ing pledged to non-coc^eration with the authorities that 
within a couple of years .. the Dutch took preventive mea- 
sures by arresting him. By the end of 1929 Soekarno was 
arrested and imprisoned; and when he was released in 1931 
the united movement began to disintegrate. Thus came the 
new PNI under the leadership of Hatta and Sjahrir aiming 
to train cadres to prevent further disintegration of the 
PNI, Soekarno was again arrested in 1933, And the Dutch 
followed a repressive policy. 
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The Dutch policy was / stifle nationalist murmurs 
with kindness, through the Ethical program, v/ith controlled 
and cautious liberalization, as v;ith the establishment of 
the Volksraad, and with police repression. The tactics of 
the government, reinforced by the organizational inade- 
quacies of the Indonesia opposition, 'were remarkably effec- 
tive. During the last few years before the Second VJorld 
War swept into the Indies, the islands v;ere quite tranquil. 
There were of course those in the local intelligentsia 
who wrote and talked about politics, 'out there was no mass 
movement. It seemed that potent nationalism had come and 
gone in two lively decades, from the founding of Sarekat 
Islam to Sulcarno' s exile from Java. 

The real opportunity came with the Second World Vlar. 
The cooperation envisaged by the Japanese failed. For- the 
secord time the European Prestige was made to lick dust. 
Some of the' boundaries were changed. Although some good 
of this kind was done by the Japanese occupation, their 
plan for Co-prosperity Sphere caused misery rather than 
co-prosperi-ty , The brutal persecution of all resistors 
and non -sympathizers of the Japanese military force alien- 
ated large sections of. people. The national leaders 
sought to establish independence even before -the Japanese 
were forced out and thus, confront the Western powers with 
an accomplished "fact. 

Both in Indonesia and in indo-China independence 

t ’ 

was declared even before Japan surrenddred . This was 

conceded by^ the Japanese commander in Indonesia when . 
summoned 

he-' Soekarno and conferred independence on Indo- 

nesia, 

But the Dutch Government refused to accept the 

reality.. In the beginning the British troops held to the 

the 

islands. Later ^ .Dutch troops arrived. An agreement 

.op/. 



■was ’^arrived'at in 1946" to form' Uni ted'*StateV*o^*"lndonisi? 
which was to form a part of Netherland's Indonesian Unioh. 
As expected, the agreement did not function. The Dutch 
took action in, 1947 and drove out the Republicans, it 
caused great resentment in Asia, As a result of the dip-- 
IcmatJLc intervention of India and Australia, the 'U,N,Sec\i'- 
rity Council called for a truce in 1948. This attempt 
too failed. Once again the Dutch resorted to force, Agai-n 
the security Council intervened imposing a cease-fire, 
the end the Conference of Hague in 1949 granted indepen- 
dence to Indonesia, 





ANTI -imperialist MOVEMENT IN INDOCHINA 

■ - - - I— -I I- ■ ■ . ■■ ■ 

The anti-imperialist struggle of Indo-China was for 
a short duration because colonial rule was established over 
the region during the last quarter of the 19th century. 

The anti -imperial! St movement was primarily led by Vietnam 
while Cambodia and Laos (Cochin-China States) were benefi - 
ciaries of the fall-out of the anti-imperialist .struggle. 
The struggle led by the Vietnamese was helped primarily 
by the Second World War and the consequential occupation 
of Indo-China by Japan and to seme extent by the happen- 
ings in China. 

Partly Vanity and partly conmercial considerations 
of France brought Indo-China into the whirlpool of inter- 
national politics in the 19th century. By the time thd 
French designed to penetrate into Indo-China (Laos, Cairibo- 
iia, particularly in Vietnam) the Vietnamese were proud 
Df their links, as well as what they had learnt from China. 

The entry of France into the Indo-China region was 
an the pretext of protecting the French missionaries v\±io 
aad made some headway by the end of the 18th centyiry, 

Tiostly in Vietnam. This was resented by the Vietnamese, 
Prom 20s to 30s the Vietnamese persecuted both the con- 
verts and missionaries . They were aware of the role played 
by missionaries in the opium wars in China, Added to this, 
the missionaries were closely involved in court politics 
in bringing more wrath on themselves. The hatred of the 
missionaries made Vietnam close the ports to European 
Shipping in 1836, 

In 40s the French merchant ships and navy increased 
their presence in' the South China Sea following the open- 
ing of five treaty ports in 1842, The intervention of 
the French navy made the Vietnamese government release 
some of the missionaries awaiting death sentences in 
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prisons - in 1846 French ships blockaded Da Nang and 
bombarded the port. 

The same gambit was used by the French in conquer^ 
ing Cochin-China or Cambodia and Laos. Napoleon iii of 
France wanted to compensate in Cochin-China for his 
fiasco in Mexico. Just at that time the French b*usines.« 
interests sought overseas markets by making Saigon as a 
base. In 1858 a joint France-Cpanish expedition proceed 
to Vietnam to save* the missionaries. After three years 
of fighting the Vietnamese Errperor Tu Due, ceded three 
provinces of Cochin-China including Saigon, agreed to p3 
an indemnity, and gave France the right to navigate MekO 
Five years later the French obtained the remaining pro- 
vinces of Cochin-China and thus were able to establish 
control over the Mekong delta. 

The provision pertaining to the right to navigate 
the Mekong tempted the French to explore further hoping 
that it could lead them on to south-west China. An expe 
dition passing through Cambodia in 1866 established a 
protectorate over the State. This -act was achieved by 
France because of the troubles that Cambodia faced at 
that time. They were dependent both on Vietnamese and 
Thai courts. In the 40s the country was occupied by 
Vietnam while armies of Thailand and Vietnam fought on 
the Cambodian soil. 

In the process of placating its neighbours ,Cambodi' 
lost a large part of its territory. It was in these 
circumstances that' the Cambodians welcomed the arrival 
of the French when King Norodom accepted them in 1863 . 

Soon after Prance fought once again with Vietnam, 
The premier of Prance, Jules Ferry wanted an aggressive 
foreign policy. He emphasized the importance of colo- 
nies to French commerce which was then suffering frem a 
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depression^ The French alleged that the Vietnamese Court 

had contravened a clause in 1873 treaty by sending tribute 

to China. Clashes occurred between the Chinese and French 

troops in which the latter fared badly but the French navy 

was victorious on the sea. Both grew tired of the war. 

Ultimately by the treaty of Tientsin in 1885 the Chinese 

recognised the French protectorate over Vietnam, granted 

France the right to construct a railway from Hanoi to Kxm- 

ning, and conceded preference to French over all other 

Europeans in Yunnan. This treaty marked the end of the 

two -thousand-year-old subordinate relationship of Viet- 
and ■ ^ 

nam j/ China and completed French domination over all 

Vietnam. 

The conquered areas in 'i'hdo -China were, to begin 
with, looked after by a succession of Admirals. The' offi- 
cials of Indo-China followed a policy of non -cooperation. 
The entire social system broke down. The attempt to impose 
the French system was a failure. Although the French fail- 
ed to impose their system, they did some good work by 
constructing roads, dams and railways. But the population 
was not happy with the French. The rebellions that broke 
out were put down. The policy of assimilation failed. 

This led to the development of nationalist parties 
amed with modern methods 'of agitation and propaganda. 

The emergence of Japan had an immense influence on Indo- 
China, Students who had gone to study in Japan started 
organizing themselves into nationalist groups. As resent- 
ment against France grew, realisation came that good govern 
ment was no substitute for self-government. The. Indo- 
Chinese representation in the colonial councils was incr- 
eased. This, too, was not satisfactory, ' • 

At this juncture the emergence, of Kuomintang in -China 
had once’ again inf luenced. the nationalist struggle. By the 

* . m / m. m 
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time the Kuonintang regime was established the soviets 
announced their support for the struggle for independence 
in India, China, Indonesia and Indo-China. Socialism had 
taken deep roots, logically Western Liberalism v;as not 
acceptable. The nationalists in Annam and Cochin-China 
took to Marxist socialism. 

The French conguest could never erase the cultural 
entity of the Vietnamese. Historic memories of the stru- 
ggle to win and maintain freedom from China were a living 
part of the Vietnamese heritage. The Vietnamese regard 
themselves as pre-eminently civilized amongst the South- 
East Asians. Only a minority surrendered to Gailacization# 
but the majority of the Vietnamese could boast of cultural- 
ancestors \vhen the primitive Gauls were rude savages. 

This cultural integrity and the feeling of ancient super- 
iority did not make the Vietnamese plunge into despair 
like the peoples of Burma or Indonesia, 

Inspired by historical heritage, the first modern 
political organization, the Nationalist Party or VNQDD, was 
established in Vietnam in late 20s., its structure and 
philosophy was influenced by the Chinese Nationalist Party 
or Kuemintang, The VNQDD functioned something like a 
secret society. Then they conmitted a blunder in 1930, 

In anticipation of mutiny by a colonial garrison an up- 
rising was ordered. The French could put down the piti- 
fully mismanaged coup. 

The resultant frustration promoted, the Corrmunists 
to turn to violence with peasant rage harnessed to Mar- 
xist-Leninist cause, 

'■ Thus the next phase in the anti-imperialist struggle 
beg^' with the outbreak of the Second Vlorld War when 
nearly" a lakh Vietnamese labourers and colonial soldiers 
■ were sent abroad according to French orders'^ These people 
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V7ere exposed to trade-unionism and democratic institutions 
of the viest. Also the realization that not all Frenchmen 
in V7hite suits and pith helmets were superior beings made 
a deep and distxrrbing impression on the national conscious- 
ness of Vietnam. This naturally ‘caused an upsurge of 
nationalism when tens of thousands of people were repa- 
triated after the war was over. 

The Japanese, who V7ere in occupation of Indo-China 

for a short time, realized that they would not be able to 

hold long since they were already facing reverses in the 

w’orld. The Japan-ese were half xvilling to defend the 

beaches of Indo-China against American landings with un- 

trustv7orthy French troops in the rear. The Japanese dis- 

tpr 

armed and interned all French soldiers except:/ a fev7 who 
fought their way to free Chinese territory. 

Roughly an year prior to 1945 the communist leader 
Ho Chi Minh organized a provisional government for Vietnam 
V7ith tha commitment of destroying both Japanese military 
occupation and French colonialism, '^hen came the siirrender 
of Japan. The Viet-Minh moved rapidly. On the very same 
day that Indonesia declared independence the Viet-Minh 
seized authority in Hanoi. The communi^^ts were not suspect 
because tliey v7on a measure of recognition and support 
from the Kuomintang in China, More important was the Ame- 
rican support to the Viet-Minh control o/er the newly 
improvised administration in Cochin-China. By then, an 
improbable drama took place in Annam. Bao Dai v7ho was 
installed as the emperor of Vietnam by the Japanese in 
the v;ake of their retreat, relinquished the imperial 
tiircne for the .reward of an advisory position in the Viet- 
i'linh . 


In the v;ake of Japanese surrender and retreat, the 
h r‘.ap;;oari:d in Indo-China. The French fought the 
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nationalists. The French thought that the colonial war 
was^sacred undertaking and it was their noble sacrifice 
to halt Stalinist expansion. In Cochin-China they dis- 
banded the Vietnamese coalition regime; but determined 
guerrilla's resistance denied roost of the hinterland of 
the south to the French. 

In the north/the Chinese occi^ation troops did not 
interfere with the consolidation of administrative control 
by theViet-Minh. All through the years of fighting, nego- 
tiations and intrigues continued in order to outwit each 
other. At one time Ho Chi Minh even led a delegation to 
France in a futile effort to win concessions. France was 
resolved to decide the matter by force of arms, in late 
November 1946, the French moved to take Haiphong and its 
environs. 

Even after the ioss of Haiphong, Ho Chi Minh tried 
to avoid full-ecale war. He continued to negotiate with 
the French. On the other hand, the French demanded the 
surirQrider of Hanoi. Now began the full-scale Indo-China 
War in 1947. It was a battle between an army made sluggis' 
by a wealth of arms and equipment on the one hand, and an 
eliisive enemy on the other, whose greatest assets were 
determination and popular support. 

Finally, the crucial battle in the history of South- 
East Asia was fought in March 1954. The Viet-Minh delayed 
military action. General Giap used the delay, to encircle 
Dien Bien Phu. Men and artillery were concealed in the 
hillsides. Bicycles were used to move food, ammunition 
and even weapons and equipment. The viet Minh were helped ■ 
by the Peoples Republic of China. General Giap's army 
developed the art of tunnelling and dragging the weapons 
to fire poiht-blank at the defer^res and the air-field of 
Dien Bien Phu. The French were virtually decimated and 
finally surrendered. 




When the Vietnamese wrenched independence from the 
French, their neighbours followed suit in 1953. The 
French formally surrendered their authority over Laos in 
order to lessen the burden of empire. From Cambodia too, 
the French withdrew and Sihanouk returned to Phnom penh 
as the liberator of awfully sovereign kingdon., , Finally, 
by the Geneva agreement of 1954 IndOrChina was . liberated 
.from French imperial rule. 
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CHINA 

OBERVIEW OF CHINESE HISTORY 


China lived in an illusory idyll fo r 2,000 years, 
wailed by mountains and deserts on the west, jungle on the 
south, steppe and tundra on the north and^oundless ocean 
on the east, the Chinese lived in a v.’orld of their own. 

One 11th century scroll shows that a general of the Tang 
dynasty subdued armed barbarian rebels .by sheer force of 
his virtue. 


From the second century A,D. onwards the insular 
outlook of China was well nurtured by Confucianism . The 
people who were instrumental for providing this ideologi- 
cal cement to the empire were the mandarins who came into 
prcminence during the early centuries of the Christian 
era, or the Han Dynasty. These mandarins or administrators 
provided epical respectability to the Chinese erperors 
by_boosting the fiction of rule by virtue. Before be- 
ceming -mandrins the candidates vho were successful in 
the competitive ex^ination thoroughly indoctrinated 
themselves by memorising the, official commentaries on the 
Confucian clessics. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that these mandarins could never think in terms of neither 
a novel, nor a rebellious idea.; 


Such a cultivated insularity cculd be seen in the ir 
language as well as their legal syste m. The Chinese 
ideograms are to be understood as simple symbols with 
meanings just as we understand our numerals. It was 
because of this language that the Chinese failed to quick- 
ly. grasp western ideas. On the other hand the Japanese, 
the Koreans, and the Vietnamese developed phonetic sys- 
tems of writing. A word, like radio, the Chinese could 
not absorb since they .were not guided by its sound but 
only by xising characters to es^ress its meaning. And 




as. traditional meanings were already adapted to all 
characters, the Chinese could not easily grasp the cha- 
racter that is given to a new word like radio. • Apart ; 
from this , the illiteracy of the masses disabled the 
Chinese to understand 

In like manner, the legal system also made the 
Chinese isolated and inward- looking . The legal system 
enforced mutual and collective responsibility. According 
to it, the family members were responsible for one another 
and all neighbours for the neighbouring households. In a 
way, everybody watched over everybody. This ancient inven- 
tion lies behind the network of infoihners that operate in 
China even today. 

To talk chronologically, it was the Han dynasty in 
• jche early centuries of the Christian era that gave a uni- ... 
fied empire, for the first time, to the Chinese . . From time 
to time the imperial structure collapsed. One of the 
interesting interludes was the rule of Mongols in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. This foreign rule. was accepted by the 
Chinese, In the same manner, the Manchus, who ruled frcm 
1644 to 1911, were foreigners.. Whatever may be the empire, 
including those of the foreigners, it was the mandarins 
who held the key for success. All empires were served, by 
the mandarins who were well read .in Confucian classics , 

It was such a Chinese eiTtpire firmly bound by the 
ethical system of Confucius that encountered the weste rn 
challenge in the 19th century . The whole thing began with 
.the Opium War by which China was forced to open five treaty 
ports to Britain ; foreign merchants could live and do 
business under their own consuls in the five ports , The 
other European nations also followed the British example, 
France and Britain found an excuse in 1856 and asked for 
more concessions from. China. Since the' demand, was turned 
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down, Drltnin r.nd France mounted a Joint expedition and 
entered the capital in 1860. Thin forced China to open 
rorx. ports, pay the expenses of the- expedition, and accep 
wur-tem legations. Soon after, China gave permission to 
t)ie risnionaries to enter the interior. 

It ves the ccraing of these missionaries os v;cll as 
the earlier humiliations that v;crc heaped on China that 
precipitated the Soxcr rebellion . The origin of Boxers 
goes to the traditional background of peasant unrest; and 
it was of the some lineage as ti^c Taiping rebellion of 
1050-6‘». At the Very outset, the Empress opposed them, 
but later cncourogcd them. The Boxers were primarily com 
posed of peasant youth, starting from 1898 they slaugh- 
b^red scores of mlscionorles and thousands of the native 
converts. This naturally made the foreign powers (Japan, 
Russia, Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Austria) form 
a united effort to defeat the Boxers, They ail entered 
Peking (SOS of the troops were Japanese). Even the Kaisej 
despatched troops with the specific injunction that thci 
should make the name of Germany known in China just as the 
Huns did a 1000 years ago. In the end a protocol was 
signed the !-!anchus end eleven foreign States In 

1901* According to the protocol, the Chinese officials 
must be punished and the Manchu rulers were to pay an 
indeminty of such magnitude that the Manchu government 
became little more than a debt-collecting agency for the 
foreign powers. , 

Apart from this violent reaction of China to the 
v;cstcm penetration, seme sections of China thought of a 
different answer in the 70s and 80s, Leading officials 
launched schemes for western type of industrialization anc 
governmental reforms . These efforts culminated in the 
•form of nationalist revolution in 1911. The nationalist 
movement could not gain the right mcmentun because of Yaar 
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betrayal 

ambition and i and Dr, Sivnis inability to deal with 

practicalities and the very complexity of the challenge 
posed by these. 

Just at that time the threat from Japan became more 
ominous. But Chiang regarded the rise of communism to be 
a disease of the heart. Following the purge of 1927, the 
Communists founded a Chinese Soviet Republic in south - 
eastern China in 1931. By then, the Japanese menace became 
a reality. Even then, Chiang launched four major c^paigns 
against the communists. It was only in 1933 that Chiang 
V7as able to drive away the coirmionists - driven away from 
Juichin the communists retreated into Yunnan mountains in 
1935, known as the legendary long March, 

While Chiang was chasing the communists,: the Japanese 
str\3ck deeper into China,- when the situation grew, worse, 
Chiang vjas forced by public opinion to form a united front 
with the communists. Despite this agreement, Chiang never 
withdrew his blockading forces , 

The Japanese continued to advance.' For the Chinese 
people the coming of the Japanese meant suffering and death 
on a scale difficult to comprehend, in 10 days in 1937, 
for example, the Japanese onslaught reduced the population 
of the city of Nanking from 1,100,000 to 2,50,000. But 
even as they suffered and died the Chinese people achieved/ 
paradoxically, a kind of nationhood they had never known 
before. Chiang Kai-shek had imposed unityipon then! by 
defeating the Warlords;- the Japanese, by -trying and failing 
to subdue China, created a ChineS-g-’ination. 

First, Chiang moved his capital from Nanking to 
Hankov; and in 1938 to Chung-king. It was ’here that China 
remained at bay till the end of the Second World W^ar. 

As Chiang moved into the new capital, the Japanese 
-tried to cut off China from the outside v/orld by capturing 
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Hcng Kong, Canton, Indo-Chlna, and Burma. The government 
of Chiang was connletely shaken, eight years of 

gruelling war, the majority of China*.; three million battle 
casualties were Chiang* s forces, ihe economy was in sham- 
bles, From 1941 the government accep :ed rice in place of 
money as land tax and disbursed the rice as salary to 
officials. 

On the other hand, tdic carmunis-.'s were high and dry. 
Since they started with nothing, they had everything to 
gain, storting frem a party of 40,000 members in .1937, it 
became 1,2 million. They also controlled the better part 
of five provinces. A civil war broke out by the end of 
1945, Chiang* s forces were intrinsically weak. The cemmu'- 
nist turned their attention to Manchuria and by 1948 they 
equalled the nationalists in fire -pov/cr and men. 

Then came the final blot-/ at the end of 1948, near 
Hsuchow, where the communist decimated Chiang* s last good 
divisions . Chiang fled to Formosa, end the Comnunist Re- 
public was prcclalmcd in 1949. 



THE OPIUM WARS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TREATY 
PORT SYSTEM IN CHINA BETWEEN Hi 8 40 AND 1860 

The Treaty port System or the. grudging concessions 
given by China to western foreign traders between 1840 
and i860 was in appearance the bullying of the Chinese, 
dragon by the Lilliputians of foreign traders . In rea >- 
lity what it signifies is sometliing monentous in the his .*- 
tory of civilization s . What was brought home in the con- 
frontation between the foreign traders and the Chinese 
empire was the conflict of two different ethose s / that 
is, characteristic spirit and beliefs of two different 
civilizations . And the Opium Wars were instrumenta in 
focusing the conflict of two distinct civilizations who 
radically differed from each, other. Gaining by this expe- 
rience, the foreign traders, as supported by their govern- 
ments , gradually spread their tentacles and ultimately 
came to the point of partitioning the whole of China. - 

The _first .contact, with China was established by the 
Portuguese in the 16th century,but it did not reveal much. 
But with the ccming of the East India Compan y the situa- 
tion began to radically alter. The imperial government 
and the officials of China treated the growing number of 
foreigners as irritating intruder s who can be easily bru- 
shed aside. Indicating this mood the imperial government 
established a Bureau of B arbarians and time and again the 
imperial government assigned tasks to its Viceroys or 
officials to deal with the intemperate behaviour of 
foreigners , 

The primary aim of foreigners was trade and for 
which they paid precious metal as exchange. When the 
traders realized that much precious metal was going to 
China they accidentally (primarily the East India Com- 
pany) found that opium could be exported to China in an 





unlimited quantity. Opium was indoed^known to the Chinese 
much earlier but with the abundance /opium the Chinese 
started to consume it on a large scale making it a national 
vice. The Erglich thought they v/erc right in exporting 
opiim which was demanded by the Chinese; on the other hand, 
the Chinese regarded it as impudent on the part of Erglish 
to dimp opivn. 

By then, the complex of British politics changed 
at hccrc , Britain started flexing her muscles- as her indus- 
trial and military might grew. A representative of this 
new spirit was Pal merston, the prime Minister of Britain, 
Carried away by the strength and pride of the age, Palmer- 
ston anoointed naplcr as the representative of the British 
Government. Mot kno*//ing the attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, Hapier tried his best to establish direct contact 
with the Viceroy since he was the accredited diplcmatic 
representative of Britain. The Chinese, on the other hand, 
treated him as one more pestilential trader. 

Irritated by the growing impudence of the English 
traders, the Imperial Court authorized Lin to deal with the 
situation. The frustrated Napier retired to Macao, where 
he died. The Chinese Commissioner, Lin, assumed an offen- 
divc posture. He insisted that the English deal with only 
the Hong groi?) of merchants as it was decided by His Impe- 
rial Majesty much earlier. The English found it extremely 
unpalatable. The Hong groiq> of merchants owed large sums 
of money to British tra<lers and hence they demanded that 
•they should be free enough to trade with other Chinese 
traders . 

Negotiations broke off. Lin demanded the surren- 
der of all stocks of opiun and Hcckaded-the British 
conmunity which brought it to the verge of starva-fcion. 

The first shots were fired by -two ships of the British 



navy against twenty-nine. Chinese boats which were scattered 

occupied 

and put to flight. The Britis a temporarily ■ Canton 

in 1841. The forces were soon withdrawn on the payment 
of six million dollars , which the Chinese regarded as 
settlement for the opixm surrendered to Commissioner Lin; 
whereas, the British considered it as payment for defrying 
the expenses of war. When the naval defeat was reported 
to the celestial Courtthe Emperor promoted the admiral for 
his success and issued orders that British trade must be 
ended once, for all . 

But hostilities continued in the North. ' Amoy, 
Shanghai, C hi nhai and Ningpo were all occupied and an ad- 
vance began towards Nanking. 

The imperial authority in Nanking was in no 
position to wage war and it was only parts of the country 
that participated in the hostilities. Soon peace nego- 
tiations were started when the British drive cut the lines 
of communications from the North to the South. Finally, 
the Treaty of Nanking . wa^ signed in 1842, 

According to the treaty, China ceded Hongkong to 
* ■ P'"-y 

Great Britain? agreed to / indemnity for the opium seized 

.settlement 

at Canton? gave some money as / of 'debts to' the 

British merchants ov;ed by the Hong merchants? and a fur- 
ther amount of money to cover the expenses of expedition. 

In addition, China opened ’ five' ports to trade — Canton, 
Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai --with the right of . 
residence for the foreign merchants and with a right to 
appoint consuls in each port who were empowered to deal 
with the local officials. :It is interesting to observ e 
that the treaty was silent about the .-chief cause-oof war- 
nothine was said about^ the opium' trade . . 

f 

Immediately after this success of England on 
behalf of the foreign traders , the Americans tob'k ' advan- 
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^tagc of it and pressed forward their claims,. The imps- 
tial govern [lent hesitated^but later it conceded the open 
door principle and the most favoured nation treatment to 
American traders. 

After these events, the Chinese officials attem- 
pted to strangle the Hongkong settlement; denied the right 
of residence to foreigners in canton; would not permit 
direct official inter-course on terms of equality; attem- 
pted to keep the trade in the hands of enlarged monopoly 
of Chinese .merchants; and rcfused' to occede-'to the extra- 
territorial provisions of the treaty. 

Although the foreigners were conciliatory in their 
conduct as a group, there were conflicts betwsen indivi- 
dual traders and the Chinese leading to unpleasant incident* 
Soon, the crisis over the Lorcha Arrow precipitated ano- 
ther war. The dispute was over the jurisdiction at Canton. 
Hostilities broke in 1856 loading to the occupation of the 
city in tho next year, in reality the trouble was loca- 
lized but the foreigners chose again to move north and 
press the issue of treaty revision at Tientsin, Hosti- 
lities were suspended and trade was resumed at Canton, 

But the British and Frensh advanced on Peking while the 
American and Russian negotiators followed them. 

In the end a group of now treatie s was concluded 
in 1858 at Tientsin to replace the first a.greemette. 
Accordim to these treaties, provision was made for pre- 
serving the gains already made and new orovisions - 
eleven new ports were opened for trade, free navigation 
of the river till Hankow, and stationing of diplomatic 
representatives in Peking, in 186S, the irrperial govern- 
ment granted the right to missionaries to purchase land 
and erect buildings thereon in all parts oE the empire. 

Not to forget, Peking was occxjpied while the Manchu court 
fled to jehol. The Suntner palace at Peking was destroyed 
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as a measure of re-taliation for mis-treatment of some 
prisoners by the Chinese. 

Q The consequences flowing out of these 'two wars were 

many .Ai*,During the second war the Russians consistently 

posed as the friends of China. When peace was ".ultimately 

made, they succeeded in securing compensation for their 

friendship in the form of a cession of the region between 

the Ussuri and the pacific. This acquisition of Russia 

completed the westward movemen-t of the Tsarist empire and 

brought her directly into contact with Korea as well as 

the 

Chin a, developments which later led to/Russo-jap~anese w ar 
and the entanglements in Manchuria, both of enormous sig - 
nificance to the history of the Far East in the future . 

Second , the success of Great Britain and later tha t 
of allies vindicated the success of modern methods of 
welfare and the Western civilization . The Manchu mili- 
tary structure was designed to control the Chinese people, 
but not to resist invasion from the sea. However, it 
should not be forgotten that the whole Far-Eastern policy 
of Eiorope in the 19th century, opening up of China, the 
entry of Japan into the ranks of world powers and the 
pacific problem, emerged out of the First Opium War. 

Thi rd , although the First Opium War in a way lega- 
lized the dumping of opium in China, it radically alter ed 
the position of foreign commerce and the status of foreig n 
trade . The war was an emphatic demand from the West for 
the legalization of external trade , for the regularization 
of European contacts , and for the recognit j on of the 
dinality of foreigners with the Chinese rulers. Slowly 
the Chinese government was awakened to the fact that it 
must enter into permanent relations with the outside 
world. In 1861 a foreign office was founded — a feeble 
and ’invertebrate body which . entangled foreign relations 
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icr AO years but it was an inJlcation oC the changing 
cutloo>; oC Chin.’u in 18T3 resident foreign asbassadors 
received for tht. first tine at the court of Peking 
iiutd granted an audloncc of the enperor. Four years later 
till, first Chinese envoy was sent to London/ and the next 
year Chinese agents were established in cost of the 
capitals of Surepc. 

Four til, frcm 2B.6f> to 189S there was an expansion in 
^ nsi on in scone of the cconcmic inte - 
r ests o f t he Vest in China and Jap an, it also brought 
into fecus a n-iw spirit of political eggression which 
resulted in the annexatien of the outlying dependencies 
of China by European powers. In other words, on the one 
hand thi <ccncnic tentacles which were fastone^^China 
v.trrf frultlpllecl and strengthened by the entry of new 
countries into the cenpetition and by the acquisition 
of new privileges? and on the other hand, there was a 
new European irrpulsc tev-^ards empire and political annex- 
ation# which though rcspc-ctlnQ the integrity of China 
itself, gobbled Chinese outlying dcocndcncies and brought 
Europe tJirough a series of fresh conquests to the very 
frontiers of the Celestial Empire. 

j,/ Fifth, the wars revealed the total ignorance of 

the Chinesp knowlcdoc of the West. Some of the distin- 
guished Chinese signitarles thought that England won the 
war because she was ruled by the Queenl 
^ Finally, it should not be forgotten that the war s 

nnd the humiliation that was heaped on China rudely 
qyjakened her from her mantle of heaven's mandate and 
led to an internal stirringknown as t he_Tait>iing rebe- 
ilion. It was a semi -religious and semi -political 
movement directed against the Manchu dynasty. Although 
5 suppressed with foreign help, it was the death- 
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knell of the old order of China and a portent to the 
shape of things to come in the future. 



jyD t- 


riK;o:cB C/\pit;^ is chi»a (leos ^ 1914 ) 

AfU-r the extraction of concessions from China by 
the treaties of ^J^-n). in''3 onci Tlcnstin, the foreign traders 
or interests were crboldoncd to spread their net more 
vld(!. Thin expan:Uon was partly because of the growing 
.rf.nlir.ation of Uk vest that China was in no position to 
chaliemt. th-jr m ig ht and partly because of the growing 
corp ulnionn p n.l^ I rm «n the western countries and 
e^tich Were; idcoIoCTicclly justifit.d in the name of the vir- 
tues o f free trade end the moral burden of the so ^c ailed 
forward cou ntries « 

V»*hat r.r.c'c the octopus of Eurooean finance gradually 
enfold China war. because of a nurber of circisnstances , Afte 
the r^toricus treaties/ exports bccc.*nc more than Imports 
for t-hc Wtsti.rn po'>'icrs indicating larger and larger market 
fer t-heir rv^nuf ccturcd goods. Ironically, opuim only acc- 
ounted for 7^ percent of the tptal imports to China in 
3005, 7hc Vicstern notions also realized that the cpium 
trade retarded the development of legitimate trade by 
exhausting the purchasing power of tlie Chinese. Also, the 
Chinese increasingly took to the production of opium at 
hcr.c. Korc interesting is the fact that within a decade 
after the treaty of Tienstin the- foreign traders realised 
thot the Chinese market was limited and the alternative 
tJiot was left to thorn was nothing but investing money in 
Chin'-^sc ventures. 

just at this time the sp-cial needs of China, as 
occasioned by the Sino*<Topanc5e War and the inherent weak- 
nesses of China's finances; enabled the Vfestern Powers to 
spread their financial net. prior to the war with Japan, 
China had virtually no foreign dcbt»but after the war 
it was forced to seek assistance for paying indemnity to 
jaoon. Added to this, China had no capital of its oX'jn for 
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the 

any developmental activity or -.^.payment of indemnity. 

The Chinese were ignorant of the stock company aa a foim 
of capital formation. At the same time there was no 
scope to increase taxes on land and salt since any such 
increase could invite serious popular resistance. Un- 
fortunately^ th incone from the customs revenue was • 
fixed by a treaty and could not be altered until after 
19 30, Briefly, the per capita ta>:es in China ^?ere lov^er 
and the empire had to depend on foreign money markets for 
its needs. 

When the situation v7as so f avourable for the VJes- 
tern powers, theret .occurred a change in the nature of 
foreign presence in China . From 1867 to 1905 the Western 
powers had considerable influence in the shaping of poli- 
cies, as for example, England and the United States, 
However, as financial investments began to appear more 
prominent after 1895, the link between finance and dip- 
lomacy became very close. The diplomats instead of 
promoting the mutual good of countries began to put 
pressure on China to secure monopoly of trade or invest- 
ment privileges for the nationals of their States, prior 
to 1905 no separate records were kept for commerce cmd 
trade between China and other European, countries, except 
fpr Russia. According to modern analysts the first 
trading power in 19 00 was .Britain, japan was the second 
and the United States, third. The trade of both Germany 
and Prance was a little greater than that of United 
States, Nevertheless, the diplomatic story was different. 
The most active power at Peking was Rnssia, supported 
by France? and the least active for pressing its claim 
was the United States. The reason for this situation 
was probcbly that political endS: ..could not readily be 
advanced by the promotion of trade. In other words, 
finance held the ttie. position and policies of the 
powers . 
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Chronologically speaking, in the history of finance 
capital in China, the first p hase began when China con- 
tracted a loan to pay indemnity to Japan after the war 
in 1895. A group of Anglo-Gcrtnan financiers outwitted 
their cempetitors, the Russians and the French, although 
they offered less advontagcotis terms. Later, Britain and 
Germany were abundantly rewarded dtiring the period when 
,thcy scrambled for economic privileges fran the empire'. 

The second p hase began with the Boxer Movement, 

The Imperial Court needed money. This led to the maritime 
customs being taken as security for the loan that was 
given to China. 

The third phase began when events after 1911 ere a- 
ted many problems for China. Since China planned admi- 
nistrative changes, it tutiied to international syndicates 
for advances. This attempt was not a success and the 
Chinese government was forced to ceme to an agreement with 
a six-power group in 1913, 

But the outbreak of -the war in 1914 interfered with 
the lending capacity of this first consortium, president 
Wilson of the C?,S. broke off from the consortium stating 
that the terms of the loan would touch the administrative 
•autonemy of China itself, Germany too withdrew as it 
was in no position to give mon^ but only Japan was left 
to extend ^the loan. The .s5We situation arose in the rail- 
road field also. During ,the war and during the post- 
■ war period very little .was''done "urLt‘il after 1938 -to 
canplete the railways. 

And it was during ^ese phases that the railway 
deals were struck which caused lot of he:m 1:0 China, 

Either for securing, or for neutralizing/ the railway con- 
cessions to others j huge sums wer© invested by foreigners . 
It was through these railway concessions that the powers 
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hoped effectively to penetrate and develop the areas 
claimed as spheres of interost . All these concessions 
had five attributes ; supervision of the construction 
of the road ^ national priority in the purchase of mate- 
rial, audit or supervision of expenditure, actual opera- 
tion of the road before the repayment of the loan, and 
administration of the railway zone and the police rights 
there in. The b est examples of tli j s ki nd of e co nom ic 
penetration were the Russian and Japanese lines in Man- 
churia, the German in Shahtung province, and the French 
in Yunnan and Kwansi provinces , 

The political motivation in the railv/ay investments 
becomes clear in the. proposal that v/as made by the U.S. 
during the construction of a railway line in Manchuria, 

The U.S, proposed to participate. The U.S. suggested 
that a large loan may be' granted to China so that she 
might wipe out the Russian and Japanese interests while 
the Manchurian .railv; ay should be neutralized and inter- 
nationally administered during the period of the loan. 

The British', instead of supporting it, ' suggested that 
Japan should be invited, that is, Britain accepted the 
objection raised by Japan basing herself on the Komura 
Treaty of 1905, Although in 1903 a group of Anglo- 
American financiers took up the task of building a rail- 
way line in one part of Manch'uria, the failure of the 
proposals of . Knox, ^U.S, Secretary of State, who proposed 
' hehtralization of the railwa ys i n Manchur ja V reveals 
the fact that China was denied the right to' decide the 
development of her railways while the foreign nations 
made it clear that thejr strategic and .political inte - 
■ .rests were paramount in planning the , railway system i n 
China . .The failure also meant thdt. Britain reverte d ' 
back to the concept of spheres of - interest and thereby 
partly repudiated the open door principl e . Furthermore , 
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botii Russia and Japan entered into agreements in 1910 
defining their respective spheres in Manchuria, 

However, the' Knex proposals did yield something. 

As the tine passed by it .b ecame . incrca sinolv clear to the 
iJ. n an c i c r s_ th ®,t_^ c y s hou ld cooperate but not com pete i n 
p.Wrnuing_thcir_clain5_in_Chlna. They also realized that 
^cnpe:.t.i,tion v puld enable China to secure 
rgre_favo urab2 r. temn in , contracting loans . Such was the 
reason ^Bt pado Britain end Germany sign an agreement with 
Cliina in 1906 by viiich they proposed to share the cons- 
truction of Railways in two different areas , 

For China the railway investment of the western 
cowers pro*/cd a great liability. The foreign governments 
wen. interested in the loan for its own purpose rather 
than for the notional convenience of China. Some loans 
w‘crc not good investnents and in seme cases they could * 
bcccnc profitable only after a long time. Such being the 
nature of investments. .C hinn was handicapped in the deve - 
lo pncnt:of her ccrmunlcatlons along national linos • 
for a long time, jjorcover. the haphazard construct i on o f 
railways In different zones by different Western powers 
s erved to emphasise the- division of China into spheres , 
a tendency which proved disastrous for the nationalists 
after 1911 . 

how d id the Chi nese react -to the_whole_thlng? The 
Chinese gradually became'^clear ftf the potential threat 
of foreign loans. True, after the war with J^an and 
until 1900 the Chinese did not suspect anythir^. But the 
use made of the Kanchtirian railway by the Russians '^ade 
them aware of the inherent danger in foreign -controlled 
railways. After the Russo-Japanese war the Chinese were 
ablc'^o fully realize the gravity of the situation. More- 
over, the provinces were eager to build their o\>ni railv/ays 
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afraid of the growing central influence but ' they could 
not do so because of lack of finances. It was partly 
this fear that led to the insurrection in Szechun province 
in 1911 , In other words, the policy of centralization was 
thwarted. 



REVOIAJTION IN CHINA FROM 1919 to 1949 

The ultimate victory of the Cormiunists in 1949 haa 
very deep roots. Beginning from the l 9 th centpr^ the 
celestial empire ruled by the Manchu dynasty as /[mandate 
of Heaven, started e^q^eriencing the impact of the west. 
The western penetration in the name of trade, equal treaw 
tics and later as sjjhcrea of interest threatened partitior 
of the country by the close of the century, A few years 
before the century ended, China experienced a humiliation 
fron an Asian power, Japan, 

These developments created seme amount of ^ unease 
in China in the form of the Taiping and Boxer rebellions 
as well as a number of minor revolts, particularly by th^ 
non-Chinese peoples who inhabited the Manchu empire, m 
the late 19th century the vanguard of China thought in 
terms of setting its Confucian house in order. The fail- 
ure of such an attempt became obvious with -the nationalist 
revolt in 1911, It was from this period onwards that one 
can justifiably say that the Chinese revolution gathered 
mcmentum culminating in the victory of the Communists in 
J949. 

The humiliation imposed by the treaties of NanDcing 
and Tienstin were treated as bad dreams by the Manchu 
•emperor, the courtiers, and even the intellectuals to 
seme extent. After "189.5 the Chinese thinking section 
"concentrated on aj renovation of the Confucian system; 

■^but after the Russo'-rjapanese war and the Russian Revo- 
• lution of 1905, the Chinese started thinking of political ^ 
revolution.' •' ' ' . 

in the beginning, the revolutionaries' of. the-day 
were moved mainly by simple nationalism; getting rid of 
the .hated alien dynasty,- -'-The Manchu .emperors and the 
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courtiers did take, half -hearted steps to intirdduCe changes 
in China but the old Buddha's heart was never for it. 
Naturally the decaying Manchu structure^ facilitated the 
revolution of .1911. It was the victory of- revolutionary 
democrats; but parliamentary democracy was still-born in 
China and soon the revolution was checkmated by. the growth 
of warlordism/ disunity and renewed foreign pressures , 

True, the Manchu Dynasty came to an end in 1911, 
but the Chinese expected that dynasty qua dynasty should 
prepatuate itself. Yuan got an endorsement of the par- 
liament for establishing his new dynasty. The foreigners 
welcomed it as they thought that it would keep the coun- 
try's peace and protect their interests. The dismissal 
of parliament was also welcomed by foreigners, as they 
thought that things would be better. 

But a new development changed the whole picture. 
After the outbreak of the First World War the European 
powers showed anxiety to win the. alliance of Japan, and 
Germany was equally anxious to keep Japan neutral. Ex- 
ploiting this opportumty, Japan joined the Allied Powers 
and according to an agreement with them, occupied the 
Germany territory in China. 

Japan had more- ambitions. They knew that a strong 
dynasty under Yuan would stand in their way of plans. When 
Yuan proclaimed a new dynasty, the Japanese presented 
them with 21 demands. The substance of the demande'. 
was to make China - jm a protectorate -of Japan. Yuan 
could not accept the demands. He accepted part of them 
but cleverly leaked out the agreement. The Western 
pov;ers were taken aback. As a retaliation, the Japanese 
encouraged anti -Yuan movements in China, it was a 
clever move of japan because the generals of Yuan felt 
that they v/ere as good as Yuan. The educated Chinese 
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folt that confusion was inevitable and the Republic was 
only Q passing phase. Further, they knew Yuan as a 
trcacherer both to the Manchu Dynasty and the Republic. 
In the meantime the generals or warlords assumed the 
cloak of Republic and rose in revolt in one province 
after another. Half of China was in revolt. Yucin died 
a broken hearted man in 1916, 




After the 2i demands made by Japan the young 
intellectuals of China no longer debated the good or bad 
of western civilization but on how to save China, not 
evun her culture and perpetuation of dynastic concept. 

Two trends amongst the young i ntellect uals app eared; one 
em phasizing on evolutlcnary cha nge with stress on indivi- 
duals^ and the other, seeking radical solutions while 
accepting setna of the ideas of Marx and Lenin, 


Ho one foresaw what would be coming. Dr, Sun 


reappeared on the stage end declared a Republic in Canton, 

Peking - - . 

but at 2 former generals of Yuan chose one amongst 


them as the president with Peking as the capital. And 
iron 1916 to 1926 th*-rc was a con^licatcd and wasteful 
struggle for power known as the warlord period. The 
foruign powers chose to deal with Peking' as their loans 
had to be repaid and which were serviced by the revenues 
of the Chinc-se customs administration: the customs were 


collected in •the name of the poking Republic, 


Although the foreign powers supported the Peking 
government, chaos spread all over. Banditry flourished 
all over. Rich men fled to larger cities and foreign 
concessions in the treaty ports. Distress spread while 
poverty increased; 

Unfortunately, the- western powers continued to re- 
cognize the warlords in Peking while postponing the demand 
for the revision of trea-ties. They point-blank refused 





to doGl v;ith Dr. Sun, whicn served to increase popular 
resentment against imperialism, . 

During the period of turbulence the- peasants were 
put to enormous difficulties . They organized secret 
societies. Ont. of them v;as the Red Spears estcblished 
in 1925 with the aim of securing security, peace and free- 
dom from oppression. This movement was strong in Central 
and North China. Indeed, there were number of other 
societies like Long Hair, Yellow Sand, Heavenly Gate, Big 
Svjord, Bastards and so forih . 

As distinct fron these secret societies a modern 
peasant movement emerged in 1921 in South China, it be- 
came a powerful revolutionary force of anti-feudalism. 

It continued even after 1927, ready to be utilized by 
any revolutionary. 

Even in the urban areas, revolutionary potential 

v/as gradually built up. The ill-fed workers in -the indus-p 

trial centres v;as a source of potential discorntent. The 

social and economic position <n>f Chinece articulate youth 

disgruntled 

v/dS also a factor in the equation — ^ intell- 

igentsia ready to offer leadership to the revolutionary 
forces v;clling up from the lOfier strata of Chinese Society. 
Thus, by the middle of tho 1920* s China was in a mood for 
on- more revolution. 
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of Vcracillcs • 

The incident of 4th May or the movcnjcnt, as it was 
called, was tlje first occasion when the younger intcll- 
cctualK led a large nutrtoer of Chinese people, who reacted 
to a patriotic appeal. The failure of the Revolution of 
jl911 to achieve any useful rcforri in the minds of the 
educated class as well as the growing discontent and povert 
[a.-neng other classes, were focussed in this minor issue rf 
•'tth htay. Frcm nov; onwards a more aggressive national 
movcTT.ent energed which was the least inclined to accept 
dctrccrocy as its model or the western powers as their 
examples. 

The n^w ideal sought by the wakened China / 1920 
was tliat of ^ soviet Union, Ilo one really knew the Mar- 
gist and Leninist ideas, nor the real happenings within 
2 Covlct Union, particularly when the soviet Union 
abrogated all the treaties entered into by the Czars and 
gave up all the special rights and privileges and the 
treaty port concessions in China, the attraction of Soviet 
Union grew nore. The Soviet Government declared that 
they wanted only equal relations with foreign countries. 
This tremendously impressed the Chinese. The Chinese were 
in no mood to listen to' the fears expressed by the western 
pov.'ers,- For that matter, the Chir^se had no freedom to 
be destroyed and their property was as good as lost to 
bandits and corrupt militarists. Logically a social Revo- 
lution promising to get rid of such parasites seemed posi- 
tively attractive to the Chinese. 

Also the appeal of Russian Revolution to the Chinese 
Cemmunists and its acceptance by a wider segment of the 
Chinese population was because of past heritage. By a 
treaty of the 17th century the Manchus and the Czars sett- 
led matters regarding the frontier along the Amur river 
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while leaving sane areas as neutral. Again in the 19th 
century another treaty settled differences, regarding the 
boundary along the river Amur. It is interesting to obs- 
erve that all through her 300 years of contact with China, 
Russia never resorted to war. Russia never practised 
things like. poison trade and pig trade. Most of all, 

Russia did not attempt religious conquest of China, And 
after the Revolution of 1917 Russia pointedly announced 
her stpport for the independence struggle in India, Chira, 
Indonesia and Indo-China. Apart from quickening the 
pulse of nationalist movement in Asia, .the Russian Revo- 
lution had set the people thinking on the validity of many 
things which they had accepted from the West without 
questioning The impact of liberalism on China was ver y 
1 im ited, and therefore . the Ru s.simi_R evolution had a f ar 
g reater appeal in countries li ke. China and indonesi a , 

Lift-wing ideas spread rapidly in. the intellectual 
circles of CHINA. Dr. Sun, who was .driven by the local 
warlords from Canton, came to ah understanding with the 
Russian Envoy, Joffe, who arrived in 1921. ThidC^envoy was 
welcomed in the university circles of Peking. .In the same 
year he met Dr.Sxm in Shanghai. A-n agreement was concluded. 
Dr .Sun declared that communism was not suitable to China 
but accepted Russian aid' to re-organize his . party and 
collaborate .with the small Chinese- Coirmunist Party. At 
that juncture Dr', Sun appealed' for recognition and help 
from the We ste'rn Powers . Hit. request was turned down on 
the ground that he. was hot the rightful. go vermnent of 
China, .. . ■ . • \ i ' 

Left, to himself , Dr. Sun reorganized his party 
with the help .of Russian experts and- supplies. His party 
was renamed as Kuomintang or Nationalist Party. After 
returning to Canton, he organized an army with Russian 
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ciclvicc ond arms. Seme local varlords were overcome and 
the Ccmnunlats were accepted as Individual members of 
Kuonintang. Their followers increased in cities. 

The Corrmunict Party was founded in 1920 and a 
branch of it founded in Paris. The first group of 12 to 
20 Cemmunists who met at Shanghai had Ma6 as one of the 
r.crbcrsj while the P^iris group had Chou-en--Lai. Later 
both these groups merged. Even at this time thQ' knew 
notjilng about the theory of carmunism nor did knew 

the Russian language. The appeal of cotimunism to Chines e 
intellectuals primarily lay in its promised solutiens t o 
.pressing problems . The CcsTnunist condemnation of the pas 
justlfiou attacks on traditional confucian values ? its 
j ustification of force offered a short-~cut to the emer- 
gence of modem Chin a? and its demand fior an end to 
colonialism suo n orted the determination of Young China to 
term inate tho_uncgual__t rcaty sy stem. Significantly /the 
Cemintem in Moscow picked up China as the chief afea of 
activity in the years after 1922 , 

From the very beginnirg the Chinese Comnunist pary 
had a distinct character . It was national. less under 
foreign influence, less theoretical, and more inspired by 
C hinese aspirations. After few yeqrs, the Corrmunist Part5 
becemc an equal partner of Kuomintang . After the media- 
tion of the Russian envoy, the Cosmunist Party joined Dr. 
Sun's Kuemintang. Now preparations were made to drive 
the militarists out of power and unify China under a left- 
wing government, . in 1925 Dr. Sxin died, 

A few months later a minor incident occurred in 
Shanghai loading to one more wave of patriotic ii^jsurge, 
VhiGn the Chinese students demonstrated in support of 
strikers at a Japanese Mi ll* on 30th 1S25/ they were 
fired at. This event sparked off a more widespread and 
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prolonged agitation all over the country as compared to 
the 4th May 1919 incident against the Treaty of Versailles, 
The people demanded the abolition of foreign privileges 
and concessions. All scoundrels took refuge in foreign 
concessions, which were controlled by the warlords. The 
boycott of Japanese and .English firms was enforced in 
Canton. The movement s^ead to Hong Kong» 

In this situation a military expedition was laun- 
ched in 1926, called the Northern Expedition, from Canton 
to drive away the militarists out of power. The troops 
were led by Chiang Kai-Shek and the move was a success. 

The capital was moved fipm Canton’ to Wuhan. While the 
nationalist armies were approaching Nanking and Shanghai^ 
a Split occurred between the Kuomintang and the Conmunist 
party. The Coninunists controlled Shanghai and they even 
increased control over Wuhan. Alarmed by the situation, 
Chiang staged a coup against the Communist party dn 
Shanghai in 1927 and drove them from power,. 

And then. Chiang set up a purely nationalist and 
anti -communist government at Nanking. The Communists 
were driven away from Wuhan also along with the Russian 
advisers. The Communists sought shelter in Sough China 
and there they began the. famous guerrilla period for the 
coming ten years. While Chiang drove away the milita- 
rists from Peking, the Japanese chose to seize Manchuria 
and set up a puppet Manchu Emperor. 

Leaving aside the Japanese threat, Chiang conti- 
nued his fight against the Communists , Chiang carried 
out five 'extermination compaigns' against them between 
1930 and 1934. The attempt of the Communists to cap- 
ture cities, such as Canton, was a failure. Mao proved 
a success with the peasants in South China. The remnants 
of the Red Army (Communist units of the former Nationalist 
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forces) Joined him in 1928. Chlany was obsessed with 
the Ccrwunlsts and he repeatedly a-ctempted to crush them, 
in desparation, he virtually encircled the Communists in 
1934 but they brohe away fron it arid took refuge in the 
horUi-V.’est. This v.-as the famours L. nrj March of Yunnan 
j close to- the borders of inner Kenge lia, The Coiimunists 
suffered great losses but succccdea in avoiding total 
dcstructicn. In October 1934 the I'rcakthrough was achie - 
wd and almost 100, OCO caoOTunists set out on the remar- 
kable bong March which was to becor, e part of Chinese legend. 
They Covered ebeut 6,000 miles in 368 days and, in the 
words of Edgar Snow, 'Crossed 13 nountain ranges, 5 of 
vhicli v-vre snow-capped and 24 rivers. They passed through 
12 different provinces, occupbd 62 cities, and broke 
through onvclopitrj armies of 10 different provincial war- 
lords, besides defeating, eluding, or outmanoeuvring the 
various forces of government troops sent against them*. 
Eventually Uic 20,000 survivors found refuge at Yenan in 
Shensi province, where a new b<%se was organised, Mao was 
cblc to control the provinces of Shensi and Kansu. It 
was during the course of the bong March that Mao was 
chosen as the supreme leader of the Communist party, a 
position he retained till the end cf his life. 

V/hilc Chiang was preoccupied with elimination of 
the Ccrtr.unists, the Japanese aggressed more and more. 

Popular rc-scntjDent grew against Chiang. When Chiang went 
to the i?ortli-V7cst province of Siam to organize another 
compaign against the Communists in 1936 , he was arrested 
by his own mutinUouo army. Forced by the mutineers he 
came to an agreement with the Conmunity party. Nanking 
governrrtnt was acknowledged as the Central Government of 
China but the Conmunists established their own autonomous 
government of the border region. The Red Army's mme was 
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chemged to the Eighth Route Arrny. Both parties pledged 
to resist Japan. The agre-c:nient betvreen the Communists 
and the Kucmintang in 1937 v;as nothing more , or less than 
a shot-gun v.’edding. Vfnile facing the Japanese ^ both 
the Nationalists and the Communists waited for the day 
of domestic reckoning. 


And in 1937/ the Japanese seized Peking after a 
minor incident -and attacked Shanghai. The Japanese inva- 
sion soon became the invasion of all ..'China. They drove 
the nationalist goverrirre nt to Chungking and occupied the 
entire coast of China. They got ho_d of the cities but 
they found it difficult to manage t’ne interior as they 
v/crc harassed by the Commiunist guerrillas. During this 
war/ the Communist party v;on a dominant and unshakable 
hold on the rural regions of North China. 

During the Second V/orld war, China allied herself 
v;ith the Allies but it did her no good. The Japanese 
succeeded in cutting off free China from all contacts 
v;ith the Allies except for eir-links. Frequent clashes 
broke out betv;een the corrmunists and the Kuomintang, 

V.'ith the Japanese surrender the issues became more clear/ 
The Kuomintang controlled 'West China v.hile the Communists, 
Jorthi China. Then the ouest^cn arose v.hether Japan should 
surrender the cities to the Corrmunists v;ho v.-ere encir- 


cling tiK-Hi/ or to the Nationalists, The US 
mediate but there, '.vas no reconciliation. 


tried to 
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In 1949, the Cemunists swept into South China, took 

Uanking, V.'uhan ard Shanghai. By the end of the year the 

Kucriintang forces evacuated Canton and withdrew to Formosa. 
V^hy_dld Kao a nd t he a i n_s upp.or_t ? 

(1) The basic opportunity for them to win support was 
provided by the inefficiency and corruption of the 
KOT in government. They had little to offer in the 
way of reform, spent too much time looking after 
the interests of industrialists, bankers and land- 
o'nTiors, and mace no effective attempts to organize 
mtss support, 

(li) There was little improvement in factory conditiors, 
in spite of lows designed to remove the worst 
abuses .such as child labour in textile mills. 

Often these laws were not applied: there was wide- 
spread bribery of inspectors and Chiang himself 
Vi'afl not prepared to offend his industrialist supp- 
orters, 

(ili) There was no Inprovement in peasant poverty. In 

the early 1930s there ws a series of droughts and 
bad harvests which caused widespread famine in 
rural areas; at the same time there was often 

and wheat being hoarded in the cities 
merchants, in addition there .* 
were high taxes and forced laboiar. In contrast, 
the land policy followed in areas controlled by 
the cotm.unists was much more attractive? at first 
in the south they seized the estates of ri«h land- 
lords and redistributed them among the peasants? 
after the temporary truce with the KMT during the 
war with Japan, the comnunists cempromised and 
confined themselves to a policy of retricting rents 
and making sure that even the poorest labourers got 
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a small piece of land. This less . drastic policy 
had the advantage of winning the support of the. 
smaller landowners as v’ell as the peasants . 

(iv) The crucial factor was that the KMT put up no 

effective resistance to the Japanese, who occupied 
Manchiiria in 1931 and v7ere obviously working, to ' 
bring the neighbouring provinces of northern China 
under their control. Chiang seemed to thinlc it 
was more important to destroy the communists than 
to resist the Japanese, and moved into south Shensi 
to attach Mao(1936) . Here a remarkable incident 
took places Chiang was taken prisoner by some of 
his own troops, mostly 1 /^nchrians who were incensed 
at the Japanese invasion. They demanded that Chiang 
turn against the Japanse, but at first he .was un- 
willing. Only after the prominent communist Chou- 
En-lai came to see him at Sian-did he agxee to a 
fresh alliance with the CCp and a national front 
against the Japansese. The new alliance brought 
great advantages to the CCP; the KMT extermination 
carrpaigns ceased for the ti.me being and consequen- 
tly the CCp was secure jn its Shensi base; when 
full-scale war broke rnt wich jajan in 1937. the 
KMT forces were quickly defeated and^ most of eas- 
tern China was occupied by tl:e Japanese as' Chiang 
retreated westwar'^s' to Chiingking; this; enabTed the 
communists, undefeated in Shensi, to present them., 
selves as patriotic nationalists , leading an effec- 
tive guerilla compaign again the Japanese in the 
North. This . own them massive support among pea- 
sants and middle classes, who were appalled at Japa- 
nese in the north. This won them, massive support 
among peasants and middle classes, who were aopalled 
at Japanese brutality and arrogance. Whereas in 
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areas 

1937 the CCP had 5 base £ controlling 12 million 
people, by 1945 this had grovs) to 19 base areas and 
loo million people. 

The cofTmiglst victory ln_4r949 was still not inevitable, 
tlioegh all the points examined above contributed to itv 
Vlhcn the Japanese were defeated in 1945, the KMT and the 
CCP became locked in the final d:iruggle for power. 'Many 
observers, especially in the USA, hoped end expected that 
^■jiang would be victorious- The Americans helped the KMT 
to take over all areas previously occ\^ied,by the Japanes®# 
except Manchuria which hod been captured by the Russians a 
ttr<i days before the war ended- Here the Russians obstru- 
cted the Kl’T and allowed CCP guerillas to move in. ih fact 
the apparent strength of the W-IT v;as deceptive? in 1948 
the ever increasing conmunist armies were large enough to 
abandon their guerilla canpoign and challenge -Chiang’s 
armies directly- As soon as they came under direct pre- 
ssure, the KMT armies b.gan to disintegrate. In January 
1949 the communists took Peking, and later in the year 
Chiang end v>hat remained of his forces 4 to the island 
of .Taiwan, leaving Mao Tso-Tung in coirmand of mainland 
Chin a - 

There yore several reasons for the CCP triumph? the 
communists continued to win popular s^port by their 
restrained land policy vjhich varied ^according to the needs 
of particular areas - some or all of a landlord's estates 
might by confiscated and redistributed among the peasants/ 
or there might simply be rent restriction? communist 
armies wore well-disciplined and cemmunist administra- 
tion was honest and scrupulously fair. On the other hand 
the KI4T administration was inefficient and corrupt, much 
of dts American aid finding its way into, the pockets of 


officials; its policy of paying for the wars by printing 
extra money resulted in galloping inflation which caused 
hardship; ‘for the masses and ruined many of the middle 
classes. Its armies v^ere poorly paid, and were allowed to 
loot the countryside; subjected to communist propaganda/ 
they gradually became disillusioned with Chiang' and began 
to desert to the Commmists. The KMT tried to terrorise 
the local population into submission/ but this only 
alienated more areas. Towards the end/ Chiang also' made 
some tactical blunders; like Hitler he could not bear to 
order retreats and consequently' his scattered armies 
were surrounded and often/ as at Peking and Shanghai/ 
surrendered without resistance-/ totally disillusioned- 
Finally’ the CCP leaders / Mao Tse-tmg and Chou En-lai/ 
were shrewed enough to take advantage of KMT weaknesses, 
and were completely dedicated; the communist general Lin 
Piao# chu Teh and Ch'en Yi / had prepared their, armies 
carefully and were more competent tactically than their 
KMT counterparts- 
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AilTI- IMPERIALIST KOVEMENT IW OUl^ 

China in the 19th century lived in a world of her 
own* The Manchu dynasty rested on the mendato of Heaven. 
The Confuclan ideology along with the Mandarins was 
expected to provide answers to every problem. There was 
not even an iota of nationalist sentiment / nor v;ere the 
Chinese aware of the threat of imperialism. 

prior to the Opiim wars and the Treaty port System 
the Chinese regarded the presence of foreigners to be more 
of a nuisance than anything else. They were often refe- 
rred to as barbarians; whcrcas/ the Chinese were heavoi 
blessed people, m the Chinese documents of the day very 
vigorous and colourful phrases were used for the forei- 
gners — inherently cunning and malicious/ insatiable 
and avaricious/ self-seekers with the feelings of gods 
and sheep/ and fickle and inconstant. Their assessment 
of America wes that it was maritime/ uncultivated and 
primitive. Apart fron such a view of the threat that 
was posed by the foreigners the Chinese believed in the 
traditional remedy of solving disputes by coirpromise. 
society h’cs to be bczTTJcniscd not charged*. Sven sAen the 
first treaty was concluded in 1842 with the foreigners/ 
the Chinese regarded it as a compromise which brought peac^ 
and a measure of time. They thought that perhaps the 
problem would go away* 

This unresponsiveness of china was the natural con- 
sequcDCG of a very old economic system. The Chinese 
v;ealth was concentrated in massive farm economy/ working 
by an almost xnlimited supply of labour skilled in ancient 
methods of tilling the soil- The Chinese economic doc- 
trine was concerned largely with the proper use of revenue 
in public v/or):s rather th^ with the cncouragemait of 
economic growth. The Chinese system was such that it was 
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in IGG*:. The leader conroitted suicide while his son was 
caught and executed* 

Although the Talping' rebellion was aimed against the 
Monchus, who were foreigners of china, it cannot be re- 
garded as on cnti-lmperialist movement in the real sense, 
hut ncse of the consequences that flowed out of the rebe- 
llion later facilitated the emergence of nationalist 
sentiment and from then onwards matured as the anti- 
imperialist mauement. 'ghe Taiping rebels attacked the — 
Ccnfucicn bureaucracy as intellectually hollow and socia- 
lly corrupt, "his demotion of Confucius was an important 
stage in the cvsslutlcn of notional sentiment. Moreover, 
in the wake of the defeat of the Taiping rebellion. 

Prince Keng foenured more and more of Chlnece as officials 
even at the level of provincial governors, thereby lead- 
ing to the resurgence of the Chinese while the Manchus 
were gradually relegated to the bockgrovsid. Added to 
thiB,'^t)ie structure of political power within china was 
altered radically as a result of thlo i^heaval. The 
centralised military organization lost its practical 
power and the limitary power came to be diffused in var- 
ious provincial and local creos. With this diffusion of 
military authority went also a comparable diffusion of 
fiscal authority and ultimately pelting '.sedministrative 
control. The continuing conflict between centralism and 
rcglsnalism in the coming years had far-reaching results 
in the 20th century. It was only after the decline and 
dis-appearanco of the central authority and the baptism 
of provincial rivalries and wars that made the arti- 
culate Chinese think of d'.lna in a different image. In 
other words, the total disappearance of the central 
authority as well as the Manchu ruler enabled the Chinese 
to entertain the idea that China was a nation by itself. 





As already remarked the- pos t- tr eaty sy stem, era wit- 
nessed the increasing erosion of Chinese autonomy and 
sovereignty by the penetration. of foreign powers in the 
form of extracting,.more concessions as well as securing 
the right to makeheavy .investments in Chinese, ventures 
like, railway construction and thereby effectively dividing 
China into shperes of influence. , 

In tliis period the western powers succeeded in deta- 
ching the non- Chinese areas which accepted the suzerainty 
of China in the preceding centuries . Cambodia and Ann am 
V7ere the first to go. Biirma were annexed by Britain in 
1886. The Tientsin Catholic Mission encouraged kidnapping 
df Chinese children who v;ere later baptized into Chris- 
tianity. When there vjas a popular revolt against this 
missionary activity the western -powers presented a coll- 
ective note to the Peking gbvemmerit even though France 
and Germany v;ere at war in Europe I 

In the same period occurred two more developments 
v;h'ich gradually made the nationalist av;areness of the day 
grow more along the anti- imperialist patli. The western 
powers realized that the Chinese market was. not as vast 
as it earlier vjas thought to be. Then onwards the European 
pov;ers laid stress on investma:i ts • Secondly / the Western 
pov;ers developed the pig trade - Chinese labourers v/ere 
illegally captiured and shipped' to various colonies of 
Britain/ Spain, and Portugal as slave labour. They’v/ere 
transported in ships loiovm as Floating Hells / in which 
the mortality rate v;as as'tii^h as '40%. • 


It became obvious that the military and political 
authority of the empire v/as shattered. Just at this jun- 
ctvirc / china had to confront Japan. Japan forced a treaty 
on Korea and claimed that it w’os completely independent 
clthough china had suzerain rights over Korea from a long 
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period of time* within Korea there occurred a revolt 
against Japan and the Korean government appealed to china 
for help. When china came'to the rescue of Korea|it was 
defeated and agreed to the Treaty of shimonoseki — china 
recognized the independence of Itorea while seceding Formosa# 
Pescadores to Japan and paying a huge indemnity* 

Th is treaty was a turning point in the attitude of 
(3^ina towards the wes t. It irreparably damaged the inter- 
national standing of china* The court proved itself to 
ro 

hc^ompotent ^ give any leadership while the old classes 
that supported the imperial regime lost their prestige 
and authority, soon enough the v;estom pov/ers took advan- 
tage of the rapid decay of C3iina ^ Secured sole rights 
to construct railways and opening of mines* Thus camd ‘ 
the doctrine of the spheres of influence by v/hich it vjas 
claimed that China should not surrender territories to any 
other pov/ers* v/ithln throe years of the sino-Japanese 
war# China was effectively parcelled out for economic 
activity# for political influence and railway development* 

By the end of the 19th century the oid of de jure 
partition of china was a serious threat. Italian cruisers 
appeared in the china sea. suddenly one more inarticulate 
movement against the foreigners appeared on the Chinese 
scene. In the countryside was formed the society of 
Harmonious Fists or Boxers. The motto of the Boxers was 
to cherish the dynasty and exterminate the foreigners. 

The Empress si:pportcd than. Alarmed by the developmait 
the ford-gners donanded the ^suppression of the Boxers and 
ordered neval monoeuvres to ovQrav;e the court* Infuriated 
by these moves# the Boxers swarmed into Peking and rose • 
in revolt* Fighting broke out in Tienstiii# Taku end Peking* 
The westerners could defend themselves in the cities,#but 
in the countryside the Christian missionaries had to pay a 
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very heavy price. The west retaliated in Peking and Tien- 

4 

stin . They acted with ■utmost brutality. A crucial and 
humiliating peace was thrust on china known as the Boxer 
Protocol •; — suspension of official examination for five 
years/ prohibition of inporting of arms and ammunition for 
four years/ payment of enormous indemnity and. conceding 
the right of foreigners to fortify their legations* 

The period between "the Boxer rebellion and the down- 
fall of the Manchus was .the hey-day of Western authority in 
China. But underneath this high- .tide of western influence 
new forces started gathering. The new class, of Chinese 
associated with Europe and capital disliked the privileges 
of European businessmen in China. Revolutionary leaders 
took advantage of the political freedom in forei gn settle^ 
ments* Boycott became a powerful, weapon — boycott of 
American goods against the treatment given to the Chinese 
in the USA. This was the beginning of the nationalist 
or the anti-irrp.erialist movement*'' 

The Empress or the Old Buddha died in 1908 and the 
empire continued for three more years before revolution 
overtook it. The national revolution of China started as 
a mutiny in. Hankow and the Mane hu dynasty fell without even 
striking a blow. Indeed the revolution was ineffective 
for the first few years but before the lapse of a decade 
^he European control, too, started collapsing like the ^ 
Manchu empire. 

sun Yat-sen was elected as the provincial President 
of .Nanking, in ’1911 . But in 1912, he retired in favour 
■of ' yuan shib-kai . A parli^entary 'model was set up. 'Yuan 
outwitted the- revolutionaries by relying on the moderates 
and. seeking a foreign loan 'to suppress.,,. a military revolt. 
The foreign powers recognized ' the new regime but they re- 
fused to deal with i-t as the sole authority of 'China since 

■ . . . ./ . 
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th.- Morlorda oalneU control of Peking. ' The VJostemers 
cho.nc to rccognioo tho regime in Peking, but not the one 
in !:enking os tliey vero interested in saving tho loans 
odvfr.ccd to China. This caused resentment amongst the 
forward-looking Chinese people and thereby added to tho 
cnti-lrperinllst sentiment. 

After Yuan died. Dr. Sun took over the leadership. 

He established the republican regime at Canton. Ho, too, 
sought the help of h'estemers but they refused to change 
their stand. This forced Dr. Ein to seek tho help of the 
new revolutionary govcm.mcnt in Koscow. coipled with this, 
the Ooorunist covomment in Hoscoxf surrend-cred most of 
the concessions that the cuarist covemnent extracted 
frer. Clint. Dr. sun invited a Chinese delegation and came 
to an agrct.mc.nt with it. In the moantimo, small groups 
of OorTiUnlsts vfcrc found within china and abroad too. 

Doth tJicso small segments of Chinese communists v;ore att- 
racted by tho explicit antl-ioporialist stand of the soviet 
Covem.ment. Furthermore, onco tho cotrrainists came to the 
iorefront the distinction bcU-Jcon nationalist and anti- 
imperialist movements ceased to exist since the communist 
strategy ior the colonial countries as developed by Lenin 
emphooiood tho point that inporialism backed by capitalism 
1 was the real enemy of all subject peoples struggling for 
j freedom. 

As a small segment of the conscious Chinese nationals 
roved tov/ards Soviet Union, tho Japonose aggrossod more 
and more started with their notorious 21 demands presented 
to yuan during tho First World War. surprisingly, no 
westom power came to tho rescue of China although tho 
West was Ehockcd'when they camo to know some of the dema- 
nds made by Japan. Added to this, tho Chinese demand for 
.return of shantung province at the- Versailles, which vjas 





earlier taken by Germany# v/as tximed down. * This rebuff 

f 

also added to the abti-inperialist movanent of china. The 
most important factor that made the anti- imperialist move- 
ment mature was the brazen ^d outrageous aggression of 
Japan against China from 1931 onwards- By then/' as already 
remarked above# an important segment of the Chinese society 
started moving away from the western heritage while seek- 
ing inspiration from the soviet model. Coupled with this, 
the Comminist party wi "thin china gtew in importance. After 
Chiang Kai-shek butchered the comminists in the co\:p of 
1927 / the Coirmunist party was forced to fend for itself. 
The Communists led by Mao in the first stages allied ' 
themselves with bandit gangs and soon the statesmanship 
of MaO made them win the sJ-pport of the peasant community 
in the northern parts of china- By 'then# Chiang Kai-shek 
shov;ed more eagerness to elimina'te the Communists rather 
than right the growing Japanese menace. Half heartedly 
he did compromise with 'the Communists in 1937 to put up a 
common front against Japan. The intrinsic weakness of 
the Kuomintang regime made it lose its control rapidly 
during the massive onslaught of Japanese invasion on china 
while the Communists tactfully preserved .'their ovm strength 
and changed their old military tactics and strategy. 

In the aid the communists came out victorious# that 
is# 'the comnunists became the, custodians and inheritors 
of the aiiti- imperialist movement of China. The imperia- 
list movement of China- The imperialist powers V7ere too 
greedy and too self-seeking to vinderstand the v;av in v;hic h 
patriotic sentiment and then the anti- imperialist sen timent 
and moveiGnt came into existence. It v/as the failure of 
the v?est that v;as at the base of the final success of anti - 
i rnpcrialist movement in China . v;hich v;hether fortunate ly 
b-.r_,un.i:prtunatelv / ccimc to be aligned v;ith the communis t 
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STAGES OF COL OHIAIiISH IN IHQTAi MERnjiH TTt.TST 
i'rtia 'i'HAUE Aiiu yriJAijcF^t'i'i'AL 

Coloniallcn ciuaninG ollcn rule with its consoquontial 
unjust and oxrloitntivo rule of subject people was 
oxpQricncoa by India Iron the vary beginning of the British 
ostnbliEhnont in India as tho da. facto -rulnrs. The East 
India Coapany, although prohibited by the law at home, 
nequirod sovereign rights in India. 

Prior to the acquisition of tho da f acto sovereign 
right over Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Company concentra" 
tod on trade while obtaining a fow nocossary concessions 
from tlio local rulers to protect their estohllshments 
known ns factorlos. And with tho establishment of the 
da facto rule in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 176S, the 
ugly .foaturos of connorcialisn or tbrcontillsn mode their 
appoaranco. Tho privllogos extended to the Company were 
cisusod by its servants. Without any compunction, the 
servants of tho Company extracted money from rulers like 
lllr Jaffar and Mir Qaslm. During this period of 
Hurccntillst exploitation, the British were instrumental 
for tho total destruction of tho textile industry which 
was reputed from a long time. While tho Company servants 
plundered tho region either by foul or fair means, the 
English oomawrclal interests pressxu7ized the government at 
homo to Imposo punitive fines and punishments for 
importing or possessing Indian textiles. The not result 
was that tho Company became bankrupt while its servants 
grow rich. Added to this, tho Company also failed to pay 
tho licence foe that was obligatory to pay every year to 
tho government at homo. 

Peeved by this reason, the British Government 
Imposed a half-hearted and partial control on the 
organization and the activities of the company. The . 
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introluction of money trenuactlons caused enormous 
difficulties to the farmers. A larce number of farmers 
crou indebted and land came to be grabbed by money-lenders 
vho later established themselves as the ne« landed 
oligarchy, Tne economic misery of :hc l9th century vas 
the direct result of the free trade ar.d other policies 
pursued by Britain. 

Even vhilo Britain pursued free trade policy in 
India to the detriment of Irdian interests, finance capital 
too cade its appearance. Banking, ln:arance, shipping- and 
such other ventures cane to bo monopolized by foreign firms 
The adnlnintratlon oven created difficulties for Indian 
ontroprencurs to establish their ovn factories* the one 
ercoption vas the founlng of the lata iron Industry during 
. the second decade of the 20th centjiry. .In other wonis, the 
finance capital of Britain did not permit Indig.ehops 
capitalists' to cono.up. In a vay, Indian capitalism 
suffered from infantile paralysis and this distortion in 
tho growth of capitalism could be seer, even till -today,. 

!'!ost of all tho ooonony of .inida got distended. 

Cash crops woro grown for exports wille no effort was, made, 
to inprovo tha production of foodgralrs. As tho British 
waro interostod in keeping rural arc stocracy as their 
supporters, nothing was done to prevort fragmenta^on oi> 
land and securing the Just rights o;' feasants. In the 
industrial field only consumer industries came up and the' 
impetus to the pattern of growth and provide^-by the -j. 
roqulronents of Britain like the Amepioan 'Ci'vn ^War ahd .the ' 
two World Wars, In tho educational field very littlp.- was 
. — dpne'^to promote engineering studies, fhus in' .the phppse 
of Andro Gunder Erank India witnessed the "development of . 
underdevelopnibat , " 
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As the above picture shovJSj India suffered during 
all the phases (mercantilist, free trade and finance 
company)' of the British rule. Yet,' there -were certain 
benefits that accrued to India.' Introduction of a system 
of education, the Anglo-Saxon system of la'W, netvjork of 
communications, and a uniform pattern of administration, 
■were indeed benefits-. A close examination of these 
benefits, ho-wever, sho-ws that all of them vie re- meant for 
the benefit of the colonial po-wer rather than of the 
subject people: railways primarily for the movement of 
troops and for the dumping of vje stern goods in every nook 
and corner of Indian the communication net-vjork -was for the 
purpose of upholding the British bayonet§ the educational 
system -was for the purpose of training some colonial 
people to serve the ends of the British administration^ 
and uniform administration -was for the convenience of the 
rulers and also for syetematic and regular collection of ’ 
revenue!' Indeed, a fe-w steps 'were taken by the British 
Raj for ‘■^he purpose of ameliorating the social; life of the' 
people, like’ abolition of satj. and thuggi . enabling -vjidovjs, 
by la'W, to get married, .reviving the ancient heritage of 
India and even encourajging the ventilation of the. peoples^ 
opinion.- All -'these efforts -were occasioned because of the 
fact the colonial po'wers from 1870 onviards took on them- 
selves the responsibility of bringing up the orphaned 
colonial peoples of the •world. Ihe colonial powers 
thought that they had a mission, to fulfil, s'ummed up •.as 
"white man’s burden" by Kipling. In other words, whatever 
little good that came to India was because of the 
economic exploitation of the day being associated with ■ 
some fair principles in their home countries. 

Ultimately, as the irony of fate would have it, 
the half-hearted and unwitting measures that were taken 
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by tho British nctod as a catalyst for the awakening of 
India. This procoss bogan a fo« years before the mid of 
tho 19th century and by tho end of tho I9th century it 
bccano a regular tldo. fl-om tho 20th century onwards, the 
nuakoninc cane to bo closoly identified with nationalist 
sentiDont and tho strugElo for froodon. In a way, 
colonialism had dug its own grave. Tho centre-place of 
colonialism was cnpitallsn and probably there is some 
truth in t!io Incisive remark of Karl Marx that capitalism 
would bo destroyed by its own inner contradictions. 
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COHPARIiiG KAIIOHALIST MOVai’iiaT .S IH ASIA 
Introduction 

One nay suggest that there are t«o broad paths: one, 
the 'revolutionary' and the other 'evolutionary'. On the 
forcer path lie Indonesia and Vietnam vhere colonial 
institutions and classes allied to 'the colonial pouars 
uoro violently ended in the years after 1945. On the 
'evolutionary ' road lie the Philippines and India -wherein 
colonial institutions — the civil servicej business 
houses, the army — survived intact. Indeed, there was 
ciolonco, e.g. hundreds of thousands died during the 
partition of India in 1947. But in both instances, the 
govornaonts to whom the colonial powers transferred 
authority withstood the shocks. 

What landnarks can one expect to find on each of the 
two broad paths? On the one narked 'evolutionary ', one 
nay suggest: 

A long period of colonial rule that, however grudgingly 
.fostered education and participatory government. 

■ A ldri.e ILctefnisod elite, the product of 
generations faniliar with and sympathetic to 
the existing structure of government. 

A relatively small number of Europe^ residents. 

A large. and well-developed colonial bureaucracy 
and army staffed by local people. 

A colonial government ready, for various reasons, 
to release its grip. 

On the path marked 'revolutionary', one might look for: 

A relatively short pett-iod of colonial rule. 

- Little 'Western-style education. 

Ho nationwide Westernised elite until well into 
the twentieth century. 

' /- 
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Larger number of European residents. . 

Little- participatory government, 

A heavy colonial economic interest in the country. 

A colonial pouer unuilling- to, leave. 

Thp? Economic Setting 

Imperialism is based on advantage, profit and 
exploitation, European powers began their activities in 
Asia as traders and ended as rulers. Though talked much 
of white men's burdens, profit remained the dominant 
concern of the majority. 

Erance and the Netherlands leaned heavily on their 
Asian colonies. The Dutch plaintively argued that they 
were running a vast tropical estate for the benefit of the 
world: a quarter of imports into Indonesia in 1939 came 
from the Netherland and about a seventh of exports went 
there. 

Similarly by 1939, the Bank of Indochina was one of 
the richest enterprises in France, owning llO undertakings 
throughout the world. Though any explanation of France's 
intransigence in Indochina in 1945-46 needs to include the 
desperate longing to re-establish French military prestige 
.after the humiliations of the Second World War, one must 
also emphasise France's huge economic stake. One can 
construct an enticing argioment that France and Holland 
clung to their empires in Asia with such ■ ferocity because 
their commercial connection was so important to so many 
of their people. ' 

In India, however, , the strong links of private gain 
had weakened. By 1945^ less than 20 per cent of India's 
imports were coming from British factories (in 1900: 69 
per cent) and only about 28 per cent of India exports were 
going to Britain (in 1879J 53 per cent). The British in 
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M45 had^Eivon up any idea of attempting to hold India by 
force. This stonuod partly fron roalismi after the viar it 
would havu boon an alnost Inpossiblo task and politically 
disastrous for any British Eovernitont to venture this. 
Portly, too, thoiiEh the oconoaic relationship had attenuated; 
fovor Britons dorviod oconoaic benefit from India as 
Pf-enehaun did from Indochina, Dutch fron the Indies, or 
indood, UiQ Britons from Malaya. 


The living conditions of the majority of subjects 
worsened durinc colonial rule. The imperial powers, some- 
tices directly (os in the 'culture system' in Indonesia), 
Eomutices indiroctly, induced peasants to grow non-edible 
cash crops. In India, peasants bod to turn, apart from 
cash crops, to 'elite' foodgroins like wheat and rice 
IntonJod for solo Instead of coarser grains consumed 
locally. Tho commercial agriculture drove the disruptive 
olcmonts of a cash economy deep into old societies. At 
tho same time, tho flexibility of local customs was 
replaced by tho rigidity of codified, Western-style law. 
VlHogo lands, often held in common in tho past, became 
privately 'owned'. The effect was worst perhaps in Vietnam, 
least in Ibloya; but tho phonoaenon was to be found in 
ovory area. Societies were pulled apart. Families that 
had for generations tilled land in a locality became, if 
thoy wore lucky, owners; if they were unlucky, tenants; 
or, unluckior still, simply labourers. The new legal 
system, with laws on debt and private property, was backed 
by colonial pollco forces that were often corrupt and 
inefficient but invariably powerful enough to evict tax 
defaulters or foreclose on mortgages. 



pn.lte and Leaders 


The leaders of the independence movements did not 
come 'from the afflicted peasantries. They came, as one 
vjould expect, from classes educated in the -ways of the 
West and experiencing the tension of t^jo cultures -warring 
VI i thin a single man or vioman. Of the men v^ho presided over 
their comtries at independence, only Ho Chi Minh could in 
any viay be described as having a non-elite background. But 
on the other hand, Ja\>iaharlal Nehru and M.A. Jinnah in 
India, Sukarno in Indonesia — viere all products of 
families that had enjoyed prestige and influence not only 
under the foreign rulers but in pre-colonial times as -well. 

The size and extent of the Westernised alite varied 
from the length of colonial rule and the colonial po-wer^s 
commitment to education. 

Communists 

In 1941 commuQist parties in colonial Asia were 
illegal or virtually non-existent. The Indonesian 
Communist Party, the PKI, had been smashed and banned in 
the 1920 So The Indo-chinese Communist Party was constantly 
harassed by the Fi-ench colonial police, and Ho Chi liLnh 
managed very late to return from exile. In India, the 
party had been banned since 1934. Aid. except the Indian 
communists had from the 3.930s began to look to China as 
their exemplars, even if the front of wisdom lay theoreti- 
cally in Moscow- Japan's war on China from 1937 indentified 
the Japanese as the potential enemy, 

I’/ith Japan's conquest of South-East Asia, communist 
parties found themselves in the frontline, custodians in 
many ways of national honour and decency, and allies, some- 
times, of tlie former colonial masters. In Vietnam, the 
Viet i-Iinli led the struggle against the Japanese. Even in 
Indonesia, where the communist party was perhaps weakest, 
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it cninod rospoot for Its efforts at resistance. Only m 
India did the corniinlsts fall to enhance their strength 
and reputation during the uar. Legalised in July 3942, 
the part>' had thrown its support behind the British war 
effort after the invasion of the Soviet Oaion. It 
dcnouncod tlw Indian Ilctlonal Congress, which opposed the 
war and launched the 9jlt India covecient in August, and 
dubbed it ns a 'fifth colunn' of the fascists. In 
countries the Japanese overran, it was all very well for 
corucunlsts to link arns with the ox-colonial nasters to 
fight fasclsn. Hit in India, where British rule remained, 
tiio Cousiunist-Inperialist alliance appeared to be directed 
ns cuch against the Indian national Congress as Japan. Nor 
did tho comunlsts in India acquire arms, as they did 
olsovhore. Tiigir position after the war left them open 
to donunclatlcn as collaborators of the British and 
traitors to true nationalisn. This contrasted dramatically 
with tho situation in Vietnam and Indonesia, where the 
cocaunists onorgod from tho war with enhanced respect, 
arms and tho real prospect of capturing power. 


To elaborate more, there wore parallels in the 
expcrloncos of nationalist novenonts preceding independence, 
dls-sinilaritios in tho critical final years and the widely 
differing socio-political processes that determined the 
moans by which Indopendonoe was secured. One common 
oxporionco of nations struggling for independence was the 
external events like the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, Idle 
Erist World War of 1914-48, the nomentous Bolshevik 
Revolution of Russia in 1917. In the 20s, a sense of 
qulofhad spread through the colonial countries, but it 
was shattered from 1929 onwards with the onset of the 
Great Depression. And with tho outbreak of Second World 
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fer in 1939 global events of immense magnitude came to 
dominate struggles of the colonial nations. It is equally 
interesting to note that the defeat of the Axis Powers in 
1945 was portentcr.s for the struggling countries and the 
beginnings of the Cold Mar soon afterwards cast its shadow 
over them. 

At the, beginning, of the 20th century, elites like 
Tilak, Gokhale, Banerji and Naoroji appeared in India? 

Phan Boi Chau and his contemporaries, in Vietnam? and 
Kartini in Java. The momentum came to these developments 
by the Russo-Japanese Mar of 1904-5. For the ensuing 10 
years, a number of violent nationalist upheavals occurred. 
They were generally organised by elitist groups though on 
a small scale. In almost every ^ase, they were essentially 
designed to scare the imperialists. .They were very ’ 
striking in India and Vietnam. The result of it was the 
farsighted nationalists were made to strike some different 
possibilities. 

The situation after 1918 showed differences. The 
post First kbrld War witne.ssed a quiet new temper in almost 
all the countries of A.sias Ifey Fourth movement , in China, 
Home RuLo league and the first Gandhi Satyagraha . in India, 
developments within Sarekat Islam in Indonesia, etc. Also, 
the final destruction of Ottoman Empire had an -inf luence • 
on Indonesia? it directly inspired the Khilafat. Movement 
in India. The movements in both the countries soon got ■ 
free from the Muslim tide. They decided that they could 
organise mass movements. On the other hand, in Vietnam ' 
there was no such change in the stance of the nationalists. ■ 
There the elitist nationalism persisted. > 

One striking similarity about the 1920s in Asia 
however was that the various communist initiatives 
suffered. severe setbacks. The Butch crushed a communist 
revolt in Java and Sumatara in 1926-27. -By the long-winded 
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Itiarut Cansplrncy Caso the British svapt the Iniian 
co.-=nunist luadors into jail. The French crushed a nunber 
of peasant revolts inspired by coninunlsts in Vietnam. 

Ip Into lB20s tho educated Indonesians gathered under 
Ulo bannor of S^okarno to mount a radical nationalist 
enupaign. Poasr.nt-orlcntod loadorship emerged. A ne« 
Congross undor Gandhiji vith leaders such as Rajendra 
Prasad, Vnllabhhhni Patel and Abdul Ghaffar Khan, along 
vitli EQVornl younger loaders like Rehru and Bose. 

•Afio colonial powers of. thoso areas were equally 
dotorained to crush thoso now challenges* Vlotaiani wltncsod 
Q white terror of tho French in 1930-31* Britain ruth- 
lessly supproscod Oandhi*s two Civil Lisobodlence Mevements 
of 1930-31 and 1932-34. In Indonesia Sukarno was detained 
by 'tho Dutch in 1933. 

KuvortJjolcss, by tho aid- 19305 there were significant 
rocovorios. With tho ostablishcent of Popular I^ont 
Govornrjcnt in Fynneo in 1936, a few political freedoms were 
rostorod in Vietnam* These freedoms wore used in a very 
skilful nannor by tho Indo-Chinese Communist Party. In 
1937 tho National Congress in iDidia secured control of the 
7 of tho 11 provincial govornments. In Indonesia alone 
there was no novonont worth speaking except collaboration 
on tho Part of the nationalists. All these movements 
wore of significanco for. tho future. Everywhere the 
nationalists undermined the existing regimes* local 
supporters. Tho antl-Congress liberals were weakened in 
India and the Constitutionalist Party in Vietnam. The 
Cocununist Ebrty of Viatnam replaced the VHQDQ as the 
loading national party. The Congross in India showed -its 
ability to win massive electoral victory. Sukarno’s 
pro-emlnonco In Indonesia was becoming firmly entrenched. 

At that time came the Second World V/ar giving a new 
fillip -to tho nationalist movement. Nahru in India, Sjahrir 
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in Indonesia and many others stood out as the opponents 
of Japanese imperialism.. With reverses, the Japanese 
tried to push some of the ^ nationalist leaders into 
prominent positions in order to checkmate the return of 
colonial pouers* In 1945 the Japanese, elevated King Bao 
D-ai as the head of an independent Vietnamese state. In 
Indonesia, the Japanese , military leaders gave active 
support to the nationalists. , ' 

In late 1945 also there continued to be parallels 
in their affairs. The leaders of the radical forces felt 
much could be gained by diplomacy. The Indian leaders' 
met Wav ell in Simla in 1945 -which led to the Cabinet Mission 
in the following year. Ho Chi Minh signed ;an agreement 
and attended a conference in Paris in 1946, The Indonesian 
leaders signed an agreement with the Dutch in 1947 and 
1948. ■ 

However, it was the aftermath of the Second World 
War (1946-50) that the final triumph occurred of the 
nationalist forces in all these countries, in Indo-china 
it was partly secured in 1954 : and :not finally until 1975. 

Wow for the dis- similarities. Both Ho Chi Minh and 
Sukarno controlled some of the ^major cities of their 
countries by the time they achieved independence. In the 
middle of the late 4£>s there were leftist revolts in India 
and in Indonesia which were checked. Only. Ho Chi Minh 
with his Yeman in Cao Bang, managed to -survive the post-war 
onalughts against the Communists, In each of these cases 
the imperial powers saw to establish regimes with which 
they could hope to live in the future. 

A more striking difference was that the Americans 
in the Philippines and the British in South Asia had 
clearly decided to depart by the' end of the Second World 
War, while the' French and Dutch ■still hoped to hold on 
to the territories. Logically, both in Indonesia and in 

....../- 
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Viotnna, nntlonnllat loadors could not rely on diplomacy 
r.nd they hod to cod: nn amod conflict with tho ruling 
poverc. Both In Indonosla and Vietnam the nationalist 
force's hod the opportunities to build up an offeotlve 
nucleus of tlielr own military forces during the war. In 
Diins, lino had raised the Rod ^qy in the northern parts 
of China. In Inilonoslc, tho Jepanoso encouraged the 
creation of PSTi*, which boCCDO tho nucleus for the 
Indona.sian Republican /Jny. In Vietnam, Ho Chi Hlnh and 
Clap wore able to develop a key military base for their 
revolutionary forces in northern Tonl:ln. 

— ".oLhor Intorustinc difference was tho failure of 
tlio Communist Parties to go rural in India and in 
Indonesia as compared to Cnina and Vietnam. Possibly this 
failure was because the rural structures in these 
countries did not collapso os in Vietnam and China and to 
some extont in Indonesia. ^ far more fundamental 
difforonco was that tho Communists, both in China and in 
Vietnam, unlike tlie Communists in India and Indonesia, 
had independence as their goal. 
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in Indonesia and many others stood out as the opponents 
of Japanese imperialism. With reverses, the Japanese 
tried to push some of the nationalist leaders into 
prominent positions in order to checkmate the return of 
colonial powers. In 1945 the Japanese, elevated King Bao 
Bai as the head of an independent .Vietnamese state. In 
Indonesia, the Japanese . military leaders gave active 
support to the nationalists. , ' • . 

In late 1945 also there continued to he parallels 
in their affairs. The leaders of the radical forces felt 
much could be gained by diplomacy. The Indian leaders’ 
met Wavell- in Simla in 1945 ■ which led to the Cabinet Mission 
in the following year. Ho Chi Minh signed : an agreement 
and attended a conference in Paris in 1946 , The Indonesian 
leaders signed an agreement with the Dutch in 1947 and 
1948. ' 
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However, it was the aftermath of the Second World 
War (1946-50) that the final triumph occurred of the 
nationalist forces in all these countries, in Indo-china 
it was partly secured in 1954 and .not finally until 1975. 

Now for the dis- similar! ties. Both Ho Chi Minh and 
Sukarno controlled some of the major cities of their 
countries "by the time they achieved independence. In the 
middle of the late 43s there were leftist revolts in India 
and in Indonesia which were checked. Only. Ho Chi MLnh 
with his Yeman in Cao Bang, managed to -survive the post-war 
dnalughts against the Communists. In each of these cases 
the imperial powers saw to establish regimes with which 
they could hope to live in the future, 

A more striking difference was that the Americans 
in the Philippines and the British in South Asia had 
clearly decided to depart by the end of the Second World 
war, while the 'French and Dutch -still hoped to hold on 
to the territories. Logically, both in Indonesia and in 
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Vietnam, nationalist leaders could not rely on diplonacj' 
and they had to seek an armed conflict with the ruling 
powers. Both in Indonesia and Vietnam the nationalist 
forces had the opportvmities to build up an effective 
nucleus of their own military forces during the war. IP 
China, Mao had raised the Red ^my in the Northern parts 
of China. In Indonesia, the Japanese encouraged the 
creation of PETA, which befiame the nucleus for the 
Indonesian Republican Army. In Vietnam, Ho Chi Minh an^ 
Giap were able to develop a key military base for their 
revolutionary forces in Northern lonliin. 

Another interesting difference was the failure of 
the Communist Parties to go rural in India and in 
Indonesia as compared to China and Vietnam. Possibly 
failure was because the rural structures in these 
countries did not collapse as in Vietnam and China and to 
some extent in Indonesia. A far more fundamental 
difference was that the Communists, both in China and lit 
Vietnam, unlike the Communists in India and Indonesia, 
had independence as their goal. 
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in Indonesia and many others stood out as the opponents 
of Japanese imperialism.. V/ith reverses 5 the Japanese 
tried to push some of the nationalist leaders into 
prominent positions in order to checkmate the return of 
colonial po\-]ers. In 1945 the Japanese, elevated King Bao 
liai as the head of an independent Vietnamese state. In 
Indonesia, the Japanese , military leaders gave, active 
support to the nationalists. , ' , . 

In late 1945 also there continued to be parallels 
in their affairs. The leaders of the radical forces felt 
much could be gained by diplomacy. The Indian leaders' 
met Wavell in Simla in 1945^ ^hich led to the Cabinet Mission 
in the following year. Ho Chi Minh signed lan agreement 
and attehded a conference in Paris in 194.6, The Indonesian 
leaders signed an agreement -with the Dutch in 1947 and 
1948. ' 

Ho-wever, it irfas the aftermath of the Second World 
War (1946-50) that the final triumph occurred of the 
nationalist forces in all these countries, in Indo-china 
-it Vlas partly secured in 1954 and .not finally until 1975. 

Novj for the dis-similafities. Both Ho Chi MLnh and 
Sukarno controlled some of the major cities of their 
countries "by the time they achieved independence. In the 
. middle of the late 40s there vjere leftist revolts in India 
and in Indonesia vjhich viere checked. Only. Ho Chi MLnh 
viith his Yeman in Gao Bang, managed to -survive the post-uar 
onalughts against the Communists, In each of these cases 
the imperial poviers savj to establish regimes vjith vihich 
they could hope to live in the future, 

A more striking difference -was that the Americans 
in the Philippines and the British in South Asia had 
clearly decided to depart by the end of the Second V/orld 
War, vihile the' French and Dutch still hoped to hold on 
to the territories. Logically, both in Indonesia and in 
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Vietnam, nationalist leaders could not rely on diplomacy 
and they had to seek an armed conflict with the riaing 
powers* Both in. Indonesia and Vietnam the nationalist 
forces had the opportunities to build up an effective 
nucleus of their own military forces during the war. In 
China, Mao had raised the Red ilrniy in the Northern parts 
of China. In Indonesia, the Japanese encouraged the 
creation of PBTA, which be6ame the nucleus for the 
Indonesian Republican Army. In Vietnam, Ho Chi Minh and 
Giap were able to develop a key military base for their 
revolutionary forces in Northern Tonl:in. 

^toother interesting difference was the failure of 
the Communist Parties to go rural in India and in 
Indonesia as compared to China and Vietnam. Possibly 
failure was because the rural structures in these 
countries did not collapse as in Vietnam and China and to 
some extent in Indonesia. Afar’nore fundamental 
difference was that the Conimunlsts, both in China and in 
Vietnam, unlike the Communists in India and Indonesia, 
had independence as their goal* 



